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- RXXCE occupie" a medium extent amongst those countries of the 
I J"1.J:.1 world which have played 3 distinct part in politics and in the 
\ 
 hi;;tory of ci,oilisation. Smaller in area than either China, Russia, 
I I , 
Gw. 
 the Brazils, or the rnÏted States, it is nevertheless filr more con- 
siderable than that of either Greece, Portugal, 
witzerland, Holland, 
or even of England, all of which have left their mark upon the march of human 
history. Scarcely covering the :!:.?jth part of the habitable portion of tbe globe, 
its dense population has nevcrtheless enabled it to playa part quite out of propor- 
tion to its area. 
It would be presumptuous if we claimed on bebalf of France a SQrt of moral 
hegemony amung...t the nations of tbe world. Still, within the comparatively 

mall territory bounded by the Alps and Britany, by the Pyrenees and Vosges, 
there han taken place ewnts wbose influence has made itself felt to the farthest 
corners of the world. In arts and science France halO found wortllY rivals since 
the beginning of this century, and there are other nations which claim to march 
at the head of civili;;ation. But this merely proves that the area of the ci,-ilised 
world has been enlarged-that there are othcr nations capable of gi\"ing birth to 
initiatory movements. But France has at all times performed her share of this 
work of human Frogress, and looking to tbe influence which her ideas have 
exercised throughout the world, it "ould bp difficult to conceive a future history 
of nations "ith France blotted from the map of Europe. To a very large extent 


II Dufrénoy et tlie de Beaumont, hlllémoires pour Benir à une Description géologique de Is. 
:Frs.nce:' 
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FRANC'E. 


the inhabitants of France are indehted for the eminent position they hoM to the 
dimate, the I'oil, and the geographical features of tbe country which they inhabit, 
and a faithful description of these will be our task in the following pages. 
It has often been said that Fmnce enjoys exceptional advantages from its 
po:iition between the :Mediterranelln and the open ocean. This position has made it 
the intermediary between the old countrie
 of the )Iediterranean and Ko1'thel'Il 


Fig. l.-TIlE C",\:TOUII OF FRASCE. 



 


..#... Aclu.:;l ðtJlJCdc.ty. ______ Á-mJ' &. WLwOTUl/II ol'./TtvtC6. 


Europe. Nowhere else in Europe is communication between t.11e coasts of the 
:l\[cditerrancan and the Atlantic equally facile. The plains of Poland and Russia 
may offer fev. er ob
tacles to intercommunication, but the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, which they unite, arc remote inland seas. In Central Europe the Alps are 
all obstacle to the exchange of ideas and merchandise between tbe X o1'th Sea and 
the Adriatic, but in France great natural highways join the .Atlantic and :)Iediter- 
rammn ports and river basins. :Mountainou8 Europe may be said to terminate at 
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the foot of the Cévennes, and the great diagonals of the we;:tern portion of that 
continent, viz. that dra\\n ÙOIl1 Germany to the Iberian peninsula, and that 
connecting It Ily with England, intersect each other within the boundarie" of 
France, which is thus marked out by nature as the great centre in which European 
thought may be elaborated, where Xnrth and :::;outh may eÅehange their ideas. 
The contour of France is distinguished by compactness no le"s than by a 
certain el..gance. A meridian pa,;:;:Ïng througb the capital connects the. two 
eÅtrcme points of the territory, di,'iding it into t\\O symmetrical portions in such 
a manner as to form an octagon. Oceanic alternate with land boundaries, and 
these latter for the mo,>t part consist of mountain chains, whieh separate France 
very distinctly from nej
hbouring countries. The prineip:ll of these nntural 
frontier range" are the l'yrem:es, the .A]p.
, the Jura, the Y osges, and the 
A.rdennes.. 'Ye may e,-en iuelude amongst these bastions tlle granitic heights of 
the Armorican penilbulu, \\ hich overloo1. the fields of:X ormandJ. and Alljou to the 
west. To these :;terile bills France is probal.ly indebted for not having been 
conquered hy England, for if Dritany had been capable of attracting hardy 
_\nglo-SaÅon :<ettlers, it would have formed a link between (iuyenne and 
Xormandy, and these provinces might then have remained for e\er in the posses- 
:-ion of the forl:.'igner. 
Curiously enough, it is the highest amongst the
e frontier range'" which separate 
the French from nations of kindred origin, whilst the less elevated ranges consti- 
tute the boundaries towards the Germanic countries. The Pyrenees, a most 
formidable barrier, hardly to be passed in winter, divide France from Spain; the 
Alp'" an ob;;tacle almost equally formidable, separate it froIll Italy. But farther 
north, the Jura and the Vosges, "hich are of comparatively small height, separate 
the French from the German-speaking populations, whilst in the north-ea;;t, in the 
direction of tn. ravilled plateau of the _\.rdenncs, the boundary in certain parts is 
completely open and quite conventional. The frontier there bas .aried much in 
accordance with the fortunes of wur, but the two conterminous races did not 
assimilate. In the south, howe,-er, had there not been the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
it is to be assumed that in!'tead of three Latin nations-French, Spaniards, and 
Italians-each pos
essed of some special genius, there would now be but one. 
France i:;: thus douilly privileged. Its southern mountain barriers have pre- 
served it from a premature fusion with other Latin nations, whilst in the north, 
\\ here the frontier is open, it was preserved by the natural antagonism of race, and 
yet, owing to the facilities of communication, it rendered possible an extensi,'e 
eommerce and an exchange of ideas. Paris. placed close to this open frontier, was 
tllU" marked out hy nature as the capital of the country: valleys and hills con- 
'el'ge upon it; it i", the principal seat of commerce and industry, and whether in 
peace or war has alw<l.\"S held the foremost place. 
The ph
pieal features of the interior of Franl'e are harmonious in their very 


· De\"elol'mpnt of coast-line. not inclndin!r indentations of Ie's than three miles, 1.939 mile
 
(Channel 696, AtI
ntic S61, :\lediterrRnelln 3
:! mile.. Dl'v..lopmpnt of land frontier'. 1,;;49 miles 
ßelgiurn 21>6. Luxpmburr; 9. G"lm.lfJ} 199,:0:" itLeI';,md 
4G, It ,J}- 2.
5, Spain 354 mill". T 1.1 
circumfelence, 3,288 miles. 
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FRAXCE. 


contrasts. .A granitic plateau of a triangular contour occupies the centre of the 
country. In the east it is bounded by the deep valley through which flow the 
S:lône and the RhÔne; on the south-west it is bounded by the valley of the 
lTaronne, whilst its nOl,th-eastern boundary runs parallel with the Loim. The 
granitic mountain of Houerguë and the heights of 
IorYan are attached to this 
plateau-like peninsula. Porphyries and lavas have been erupted through the 
granites forming the nueleus of this plateau, and on all 
ides it is enveloped by 
rocks of more recent age, as the bones of a human body are by flesh. 
This comparison may be carried even further, and we may liken the granites 
and other ancient rocks of the Alps and Pyrenees, of Foitou, Britany, and Cotentin, 
of the Vosges and Ardennes, to the skeleton, whilst the sedimentary rocks depo- 
sited in the vallep separating them represent the flesh. 
A zone of Jurassic limestones surrounds almost completely tbe granitic moun- 
tain mass of Central France, spreading out in the nortb-east along the foot of 
the Vosges and Ardennes, and bounding in the north-west the peninsula of 
Britany_ A corre,.,ponding zone of cretaceous rocks extends alOllg the northern 
foot of the Pyrenees, from sea to sea, whilst the crystalline rock masses of the 
Alps rise above the strata of Jurassic formation. The space occupied hy rocks of 
more recent origin than the chalk and Jurassic limestones is of small extent. 
Geological formations and the relief of the soil di"ide France into a number of 
historical and geographical regions. The elevated granitic plateau of the interior, 
as well as the mountain barriers on the frontiers, must at all times have exercised a 
deterrent influence upon the surrounding populations, whilst the rich and fertile 
plains extending between them proved a powerful attraction. The rugged 
plateaux, ho\\ever, offered a secure shelter, whilst the plains were open at all timp
 
to the incursions of enemies. Down in the valleys man struggled for the posses- 
sion of the land; in tbe mountains he held it securely. The historical contrast 
between this barren central plateau and the surrounding lowlands is very evident. 
The valley of the Rhône in the east, the basins of the Garonne and the Charente in 
the west and south-west, amI the huge vend of the Seine in the north, pulsate with 
life, and the number of mountaineers who descended into these inviting plains has 
been greater by far than that of the lowlanders ",ho sought a Lome in the moun- 
tains, for men, like water, always travel downhill. 
The direction of the great historical highways of France has necessarily been 
influenced by the configuration of the Boil thus indicated. From Paris routes 
radiate in all direction'! towards the north, the east, and the west, for there they 
encounter no obstacles, but to the south of the Seine and the Loire these rout.es 
had to accommodate tbemselves to the relief of the soil, and there are in reality but 
two of them, viz. the great Roman road \\ hich leads across the lowest part of the 
plateau of t.he Cûte d'Or into the "alley of the Rhône, and which Cæsar followed 
when he invaded Haul; and the great Iherian road, which pa"ses to the west 
of the central plateau. A third natural highway joins t.he ext.remities of these 
two roads in the south. This latter skirts the southern slopes of the Cé\'ennes, 
and joins the Mediterranean to the basin of the Garollne. Kearlyall the to,,,ns 
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,,'hich h:n"e played a 
reat pITt in history are situated along either of tbese roads. 
'Ve need only instance (h'léan
, ]
Iois, Tuurs, Poitier,.., Bordeaux, Toulouse, Car- 
ea,.,.onne, X arbonne, MOlltpdlier, Ximes, ArIes, A vignon, Lyons, C'balons-sur- 

aône, and Dijon. It þas been noticed that the larger towns along these roads ure 
generally Þ., 0 stages apart, the intermediate stages being marked hy places of Ie"" 
consequence. In fact, these to" ns were originally Ull'relv military stages, tbe 
distances being accommodated to the marching po\\ers of iufllntry and cavalry. 


FiA"' 2.-THE HI<;T())<lC
L HIGH-ROADS OF FR
N(,B. 
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Where exceptiuns occur, tlley are due to special features of tbe soil or to the ncces- 
sities of commerce. In our own da
"s railways have almost annihilated space, and 
to,\ns no longer grow up at such regular intprvals. 
It would be interesting to ascertain the great routes of the migration of man 
and animals in prehistoric times. But this is a matter of no ineOIIKiderable diffi- 
culty. Constant Prévost, Deles8c, and others have attempted to construct maps 
exnibi1ing France during various geological epochs, Lut their value is mel el)" 
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conjectural. for. irrespectively of the uncertainty still e'Xisting with regard to th(> 
age of certain rocks, it is almost impossible to tell to what e
tent the more ancient 
formations ha\'e disappeared, owing to sub"idence or denudation. 
In the 
ilurian age it would appear Gaul consisted merely of an elongated 
peninsula extending from where the Alp" are now to modern Britany. Bubse- 
quently a wide strait sep:lrated this peninsula from a few Alpine masses, then 
recently upheaved above the ocean, whilst newly formed land joined it to tbe 


Fig. 3.-LITIIOLOOICAL 
IAP O}. TilE BHlTISH CHA......EL, 8110\""'0 TilE A"CIEXT Cml...ECTIOS BETWEEN 
BßITAr<Y AND E:IIOLA...D. 
.According to Dele""". 
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Pyrences and to England. The rocky hottom of the channd, as laid flown on :\:L 
TJeles,.,c's lithological map. !<hows where the union hetwepn the two Britanie
 
existed. "'hen the lia"sic strata were heing deposited in the gulf... of the sea, the 
cuntours of tlll' grf'at plateau of Limou
in and its outer fringe, consisting' of the 
('\"venues. the FUl'ez, and the :\Iol"\'an, were pretty much as they are now, 
excepting' that a (lpep strait intersected the southern portion. Four wide arms 
of the sea 8C'pamh d this pbteau from the A rdennes and Y o
ges, the 
\.Ips, the 
}'yrclIccs, and Uritany. The fr.ullework of modern France had thuB uccome 
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apparent, and each subsequent formation hdpE'd to fill it up. nuring- the 
en.taceous age the central plateau was finally united on the one hand to Britany, 
and on the other to the Y o>'gE'S and the 
\rdennes: Boulonnais ro"-e like an island 
in The centre of the sea to the north. At the commencement of the tertiary 
age this !'ea had become a gult
 the estuarie,> of the lXaronne and tbe Adonr had 
much diminished in size, lakcs were drained or filled up by alhl\"ial dppmÙ,.:, 
and at the time of the last glacial epoch, the date of which cannot be fixed C"CII 

Ipproxinllitely, the contour nnd relief of France ,wre nearly what they are no\\. 
The innumerable agencies, howe,cr, "hich change the surface of the land are 
still at work: mountains are being wa.-bed away, lakes silted up, rivers change their 
course,,-, extend their deltas, or enlarge their estuaries, while I-iecular o:-.cillations of 
the land effret changes along the coast. As regards these latter an uphea,'al during 
historic times has been distinctl
 traced along the Mediterranean coast",. On the 
Atlantic seaboard the coast of the Landes ha
 subsided; to the north of the (jironde 
we meet with incontestable proofs of an upheaval; and along the British Channel 
there are ag-ain indications of a subsidence, which extends through the 
etherlands 
as far as Hel m Irk and the southern s}JOres of the Baltic. These slow movements 
have resulted in changes which ham exercised an appreciable influence upon the 
march of history. 


CJ,nIATE.-RIYERS.- 


THERE can be no doubt that the climate of France has undergone changes since tbe 
beginning of the historical period, ulthough it \\ ould \:'e difficult precisely to deter- 
mine their extent. The de
truction of fore:-.ts, the draining- of swamps, and the 
embankment of ri,"ers mu"t necessarily have affected local climates. There exist 
110 precise deLta in that respect, for exact meteorological observations are only of 
recent growth, but a few genual l'ou8iderations pro,'e it incontestably. Certain 
plants can no longer be cultivated at the same altitude as during the )liddh. 

\ge!<: oli\"C, fig-, and orange tree!'. ha,'e retired farther south; the ,-ine no longer 
gr-U\\ sin I'icardy and along the Channel. This retreat of cert.ain plant:", howe, el., 
lIIay be due to our improved means of communication \\ ith countries where theil' 
cultimtioll yields a richer han-est than under the inclement northern skies, and 
we cannot therefore conclude from it that the climate of France has detoriorated 
!Since the )liddle 
\ges. But that chunges in the climate have n
verthele!<s taken 
place is amply proYCd by an examination of our fossiliferous strata, from which" e 
learn that a sub-tropical and an arctic dirnate succeeded each other at intervals. 
France at the present moment is di\ idcd into two climatic zones by the gra- 
nitic ma,.:ses of the great central plateau. The mean temperature to the nort}) cf 
that barrier varies between ,)0 0 and ,j-lc F., whilst to the south of it it gradmd y 
rises to .j
l). The contrasts are still greater if wc take into account the moi"tm e 
of the air, rainfall, winds, and all tho;,e other meteorological phenomena which 
wnstitute climate. '\Ye then find that the northern Atlantic (101)('8 of France 


Of Hour/ot, ,. Variations de Latitude 
t de Climat." 
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form a portion of 'Vestern Europe, whilst the southern )IeJitermnean slopes aro 
almost 
\.frican in their aspect. 
Eastern and "-estern France contra"t likewi3e, though nnt in so marked a 
manner. The .\.tlantic coasts are exposed to the influence of the gulf-stream and 
of warm south-west!'rly winds, and their temperature is more elevated than might 
be concluded from their latitudes. As we proceed inland the warm .Atlantic 


Fig. 4.-hoTHEmIAL LrxEB OF Fp 
By M. Renou. 


current gradually loses its power, we!',terly winds blow less freql1!'lltI.v, [lnd the 
mean temperature of Chcrhnurg is thus nearly 3 higher than that of Y crdun, 
in spite of its lower latitude. 
But this decrease in mean temperature is not the only contrast between the 
extreme west of France and the inland districts, for the seasons in these latter 
present greater differences. The climate along the Atlantic coast is essentially a 
maritime one, and the differences between the extremes of temperature are not 
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ver
' great. In the ea!'t, where the equalising influence of thl.' ocean i!' leI's felt, 
the summers are warmer, the" inters more severe than on the coast. The farther 
we procí'ed inland the more will lines of equal winter and !<ummer temperature 
be found to differ. Localities in l:astern Fr,mce, whosl.' mean annual temperature 
is inferior to that of localities on the coast, nevertheless enjoy a higher tempera- 
ture than the latter during summer. The influence "hich these ,"<lrying con- 


Fig. Ó.-LIXES OF EQI'AL "'J:-iTER .
'D :--1'M"HI TE"PEH
1t HE FOR PARIS, 


'." 


,; 


\6 
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MearvIUTIf'U'Q/un of léar. Soo F 
>> JaJ1.uary 35.6 F. 
>> " " July 6501.5 F. 


ditions of temperature expreise upon ye).:ctation is apparent. for !':orne phntl' 
require a comparati,-el.,' high mean allnual temperature, wl}ih-t others, like the 
,ine, do not suffer from frost, but require a high !'ummer ternperflture. 
The mpan direction of the winds in Franl'e has been computed by Kaemtz and 
Martens at 
 8-{0 'Y.; that is to say, tlH'Y blow up the lower vaHey of the J,oire 
The proportions be. ween ea:"terly and we:;terly "inds is as IOu to l.j2, that 
3j 
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between northerly and southerly winds as 100 to 103. The preponderance of 
westerly and southerly winds would be stin more marked, did not the Pyrenees 
oppose an obstacle to thcir progres,,_ Along the Atlantic seaboard north-westerly 
winds prevail, on the Channel :south-westerly winds. Their direction, as a 
matter of eonrsp, is modified hy local causes and the configuration of the land; 
but thus much Illay be assumcd as certain, that the atmosphere of l
rance is being 
continually rl'newed from the west. 
In the ,'alley of the Lower Rhône, which forms almost a world of its own as 
regards climate, the direction of the winds is quite different: they blow up and 
down this narrow valley, either from the Mediterranean or from the Jlorth. 
Between the Spanish frontier and the Rhône, as well as to the east Gf that river 
as far as the IIyères, north-westerly winds predominate, whilst along the valley 
of the Rhòne itself the preniling wind blGws from tt.e north, in the direction of 
the 3Iediterranean. Thus, whilst the Atlantic slopes of France are exposed to a 
preponderance of sea breezes, it is the land winds which prove victorious on the 
:Mediterranean slopf's. 
The configuration of the soil exercises as great an influence upon the distrilm- 
tion of the rain as it does upon the dircctir)ß of the winds. The country, in that 
respect, may be divided into three zones. ::;ummcr rains prevail in the nOl'th and 
in the centre, as also in Germany and nearly the whole of continental Europe; 
autumn rains pl'evail in the west; and on the )Iediterranean slopes two rainy 
seasons can be distinguished, viz. one in the beginning of the year, the other in 
autuJlln: summer rains are rare there. 
The amount of rain varics exceedingly in differcnt localities. Along the sea it 
is generally abundant; the quantity decreases as we proceed inland, but the 
mountains in the interior of tÌle country form a second region where the pre- 
cipitation is considerable, and on a map of France showing the dilStribution of 
rainfall thc:"e mountain ranges stand out very dilStinctly. .As a general rule the 
quantity of rain increases from west to east, and from north to south; that is, in 
the direction in which the land rises. In the ,,;outh, where tbe air owing to 
higher temperature is capuble of holding a greater amount of moisture in suspen- 
f<ion, the rain aftcr storms sonll'times descends in torrents. rpon the whole, 
howe,'cr, the rainfall near the Mediterranean is lcss than near the Atlantic, and 
the air there is drier, a feature sufficiently explained by the prevalence of land 
winds. 
There are only three stations in France at which the annual rainfall 
approaches eighty inches. These are the 1'yrenees of Gavarnie, which inter- 
cept the moi,,;t willds blowing- from the Ray of Riseay; the mountains of the 
Tunargue, lJetwpen the sourcclS of the Ardèche and Loire; and the Alps to the north 
of Vup_ Un the western slopes of the mountains and OIl the plateau of Limousin 
the rainfall excceds forty inches. It is least in a district embracing Meaux, 
Troyes, Epernay, amI Compi(
gne, "hich is remote from the sea as well as from 
the mountain region, is badly wooded, and consists for the most part of chalk. 
A t Dunkirk, lIkewise, it rains but little, for the winds prevailing therc part with 
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their moi..tnre whiht passin
 across England. 
by 
I. Delesse it appc.1rs that the rainfall 
inches. 
The number of rainy days varies quite as much as the amount of rain. At 
Abhe\ille rain falls 011 17j day,,. in the year, at LiJle on lfjfJ days, whilst 
,Marseilles has only J.) and Hyères 40 rainy days. As a rule the number 
of rainy days decrcases as we tra\'el towards the south-east, and where 
this is the ca"t' the rains are proportionately heavy. 
tonlls, which occur 
generally during summer, afflict as a rule the centre and the east of the 
cuuntry, and M. Becquerel has shown that they blow ordinarily along the great 
valleys. 
Speaking broadly, France may be di\,ided into se\oen elimatic regions, of which 
that of the great granitic plateau occupies the centre ßritany, in the north-west, 
is remarkable for its equable temperature, the northern region, named after its 
principal river the I"'eine, is distinguished by a paucity of rain, while in the region 
of the 'Meuse and the Y osges the extremes between cold and heat are greatest. 
The three southern reg-ions are distributed in an analogous manner. The climate 
of the Gironde and of the Hhône is mild and humid; that of the 
Iediterranean 
is changeable; hea \'y rains alternate with periods of drought, and the winds 
are high.* 
The climate of a country is reflected to a great extent in its rIyers. r nless 
these are fed by glaciers - or flow for considerable distances underground, they 
reflect the succession of seasons very fairly. Great is the contrast between the 
torrents of the 
Iediterranean and the rivers and rivulets of hilly Britany. On 
the southern slopes of the Cévennes, scorched in turn by the sun Or lashed by 
showers of rain, the torrent beds, dry during the greater part of the year, are 
con verted after rains into mighty rivers, sweeping before them vast masses of 
débris. These fmdis of Languedoc differ most essentially from the quiet rivulets 
of Normandy and Britany, wbich flow steadily throughout the year, and scarcely 
ever O\"erRow their banks. 
The rivers of France flow in opposite directions towards the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. The Rhône, rising in a glacier like the Rhine, and flowing 
through a large lake, takes it!'> course to the sou
h. 'Vhere it traverses the plain 
which formerly was merely a gulf of the sea, it receives numerous tributaries 
descending from the Alps and the Cévennes, and when the aIltl\.illlll brought 
down by it shall have fillcd up the Liun Gulf, it willuumher flmolJgsf its attluents 


From a careful ecmput.iltion mafle 
throughout France a\'erages 30.:j 


Mean Tempernture (F). 1I1e'n RRinf.ll. 1) .,
 with Seas"ns 
Clim'ltic Regions. Ðircc ion i!lin, of hen vicst 
Year. 
uInmer. '\Ïnter. of \\ iw1R. in. Xu. R.Üus. 
· Limousin (Limoges) liI-lJ 36 Autumn 
Britany n"'st) 61-l 62'2 44'8 W. 2" 208 do. 
Th.. 
pine . Paris) 60'0 64'6 3i'9 W. 20 Iii-! A ut. and Hum, 
Vosges (Kaney) 50'0 65'! 35'2 :-;.W,.X.E. :n 120 
llmmer 
GilOnde Bordeaux) 66'3 71'1 43'0 W. 32 1;;0 Autumn 
Rhône ,L).ons) 63'2 iO 0 3ï-l N, 31 llO do. 
J\IPdit"ITanean plontpellier) 58'3 71'6 424 N.W. 29 8prillg & Auc. 
AVter,'ge for Fnmee lil8 68'0 41'0 ,,,. 30 140 Autumn 
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the Hérault, Orb, Aude, and other rivers of Roussillon, for all these, as well as the 
Iivers rising in Provence, converge upon that gulf. 
On the other hand, the rivers flowing down the Atlantic slope take a divergent 
coursl', and a line drawn through their sources is much shorter than one eon- 
nect.ing their estuaries. As to Britany, it constitutes a hydrographical region 
apart; and neither its C'ommanding position nor its excellent harbours have 
countervailed the disadmntage of its lying outside the great river systems of 
France. 


Fig. 6.-CO'IPARATI"E Alt"A OF RlVER BA
IXS AND AVER WE SURFACE DllAINAGE. 
Horizontal SC'lle I : 2O,OOO.()('O. V. rtical Scale 1 : 50. 
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Formerly it was supposed that the waters dischargerl by large rivers like the 
Loire or 
eille far exceeded in amount what could be derived from the rains, and 
their sources were consequently supposed to communicate with reservoirs fed by 
the ocean. Bernard ralissy and Denys Papin (166ß-72) first demonstrated the 
erroncou;;ne...s of this view, and careful observations have revealed the fact that 
only one-third or at most one-half the rain that falls throughout France finds its 
way back to the sea by means of the rivers, the remainder tlcing absorbed b)- the 
veget.ation or evaporating.'" 


* Hi,ocr systems of France according to Deh'ssp, Ch. lIIartbs, Thomé de Gamond &c :- 
Are. of Surface 
Le C n O g" 1 t , 
 e o , f Catchment R A\'el
ge ll . R: 1 in 1l f.'ll DlIIinage 
- 1
 l
in. aindl. In .i' i U'ns in ::\lillions 
:lIiles. Bq, m. In. . of cub. ft. <f cub. ft. 
2,1-1-1 252 125,4t3 G3,5011 (?) 
30,
J27 2-1'8 1,646,380 7i2,160 
3,707 27'6 23i,327 22:!,{jQ() (î') 
44,4';9 2:'2 2,689,3&6 l,flfJ6,i.)0 
3,H60 33'-1 30(),190 106,000 
3ii,962 32'5 2 622 290 l,312,l\\l1I 
6,ii64 39'4 ' 60():3
6 2-l i ,200 (î') 
2,510 27'/i lúO,690 il.OOU (
) 
38,096 37'-1 3,310,340 1,91&,-1;30 
2,606 29'& li1\,770 5.>,660 I?) 
2,896 2H'3 19U" 10 8
,290 
2.iit8 23'6 140,H.;1:\ 6:;.&OU 
00,:\1.:; 3U'3 14,109,000 6,ilO,OUO 


River. 


f'0mme 

eine 
Yileine 
J..l,ire . 
Char..nte 
({irondp 
Adour 
Awle ...' 
}{hône (with :-;aô"e t 
and Douù_) 5 
lIIo.elle (in Frall('! 
:\Ipu.e do. . 
::icheldt (Escaut, do.) 
}'UA
CE . . . . 


Discharge 
pel" 
ecnnd. 
Cub ft. 


133 
4:;2 
H3 
609 
224 
G16 
IH7 
139 
637 
194 
31S 


2,013 (?) 
24,iil0 
3,S811 (P) 
31,71>6 
3,3&4 \?) 
41,600 
7,8-10 (?) 
2,22':; (?) 
63,8';0 (?) 
1,;iO (?) 
2,800 (
) 
2,014 (i') 
212 QOO I?) 


íJ 
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The rain which finds its way through rivers to t.he sea is one of tbe mo
t 
powerful geological agents. The ravines and valleys of the Pyrenees, the ré\'ennes, 
the Alps, and the Jura exhibit its power of erosion: the layers of ",and and mud 
deposited along the banks of the Loire after floods testify to its giving birth to 
new land, and at the mouths of the Rhône we may see how a rÏ\'er causes tbe 
land to encroach upon the sea. The fecund soil of the Limagne, Touraine, 
Agenais, and Bigorre, those gardens of France, is entirely a gift of the rivers. 
The rivers, 0\\ ing to the fertility of their banks, have proved the most power- 
ful agents of ci\'ilisation in France, as e\'erywhere else. In former times they 
alone \\ere amilable for the tran:<port of merchandise and travellers on a 
large scale, and most of the great towns grew up on their banks. Towns not 
situated on navigable rivers, such as Xìmes, )Iontpellier, Dijon, and Reims, were 
mere stages on the roads connecting these river highways. Roads and railways 
have to some extent depri\'ed the rivers of the importance they enjoyed in former 
times, and considerable towns ha\'e sprung up far away from them. near mines, 
mineral sprin o o-s, or fine "cener\". St. Etienne, Le Creuzot, and Bao-nères-de- 
. 0 


Fig. i.-CO\fPARATI\E DISCHARGE GF THE GREAT Rn'ERS OF FRoCJ!. 
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Luchon are of t.his class. The rivers, on the other hand, are being rendered 
more useful to man from day to day. Canals are dug to connect them or to 
irrigate the fields in their vicinity, embankments are thrown up to regulate them, 
and their water is rendered amilable as a moti\"e power. 
till most of their 
water is allowed to run to waßte, and the day is ) et apparently very distant 
when they will be exhaustively utilised in the senice of man. 


THE PREHISTORIC AGE OF FR\:\CE.- 


FILHCE had its inhabitants long before the events of hi"tory wel'e placed on 
record. Human hmes mixed with those of animals, rude implements of peace 
and war, and rudimentary works of art amply prove this. "-ith Belgium and 
the basins of the Rhine it is probably richer in these prehi"toric remains than 
any other country, and many caves and heaps of débris have becume tamous on 
account of them. 
Anthropologists are generally agreed that the most ancient e
amp1t.s of human 


· H'lm,', .. Paléontologie hnmaine;" Gabriel de )Iorlillet, "Tahleau archéologique de la GRille; .. 
I"utl t lot Christ)., "Hcliqlliæ Aqnitanic'C;" BIOca," Cumpt..-nndu dll Cungrè
 inkrn. de Paris, 1867." 
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workmanship are the flint implements discovered by :r.r. Bourgoing near Thenay, 
in the valley of the Cher. In the tertiary age, when the contemporaries of acero- 
therium and mastodon fashiollt.>d these rude implements, the aspect of France 
was very different from what it is now, and there existed neither the same plants 
nor the same animals. 
Centuries passed away, and the men who dwelt in the plains bordering' upon the 
Somme and the Seine, on the plateaux of Central France, and along the foot of the 
ryrenees had learnt to fa"hion flint implements of a superior kind, and with these 
they pursued the elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, and other animals which at 
that time roamed over the lands of the Gauls. At a subsequent period, when the 
rhinoceros had been exterminated, when man had expelled the bears from the 
caverns to dwell therein himself, and when the horse, with the mammoth, was one 
of the commonest animals, these stone implements began to be fashioned in greater 
variety, to scrve the needs of hunters, fishing, and domestic labour. Later still, 
the boncs and horns of animals were made use of, and frequently the figures of 
anim:.tls and even of men were engraved upon them. Artists must have lived at 
that time, though their names are for ever lost to us. Ornament'! and figures 
which they engraved upon their stag-horns are the same in style as those met with 
subsequently on the vases dating back to the age of dolmens, on the arms of the 
ancient Gauls, and even on some G.tllo-Roman monuments. 
Once launched upon the path of invention, man never turns back. Some sort 
ot relapse appears to ha\'e taken place after the reindeer age, but tbis applies 
only to the ornamentation, and may be accounted for by an inflow of immigrants 
inferior in civilisation to the older inhabitants of tbe country. At the same time 
new weapons came into use; man had acquired the art of polishing stones, and of 
making durable earthenware. Later still he learnt to cultivate the "oil, and to 
train domestic animals. The old cave dwellings no longer sufficed for his wants, 
houses arose in the plains, and solid structures of stone were erected by the men 
of the neolithic age, wherein to deposit their dead. They threw up entrenchment:. 
as a deÎence against enemies, and those who lived along the margins of rivers or 
lakes erected their dwellings upon piles, thus ser:uring themselves against unex- 
pected attacks. In France itself the-e lake dwellings are 
carce, but they abound 
in :-;witzerland. 
o written record or tradition reaches back to that neolithic age, 
but we know from the objects discovered in tombs and dwellings that bronze had 
come into use. Imported from abroad, we find it applied to the most varied uses, 
either cast or wrought. 
A new era began with the introduction of iron, which was filshioned not only 
into weapons, but al,;o into tools of every description. Thenceforth human art and 
industry tou'k a rapid deyclopment. The numerous grave-hills scatterell over the 
country abound in curious objects deposited there by the relat:olls of the defunct. 
History hegins to dawn, allrl we find ourselves in the presence of those tI'ibes of 
v11rioU8 races formerly known as Gauls. 
There can he no rloubt that the most populous di:stricts of modern France were 
also the centres of ci,'ilisation of the Celtic, Iberian, and Ligurian ancestors of the 
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modern French, although no traces of them have been discovered there. Their 
to\\ ns have v:tni",hed, ruins have succeeded ruins, until all remains of d.e ancient 
occupi('rs of the land have been reduced to du"t. If we would find traces of them 
"e must penetmte into the woods, and into tho::,e remote put, of the country 
where the population has at all times been thinly sown. The heaths of Britan
 
and the plateaux of Poitou still abound in dolmens and menhirs; in the woods of 
Franche-Comté grave-hills are met with in thousand", on the granitic soil of 
Cmtral France we may still trace the pits which formed the underground story 
of the Gallic houses; whilst the pine \\ oods of the Landes abound in vast 
trenches (c1oltw), which may hap 
heltered the population of a village until it. 
was driven forth by inmding Celts or Basques. But the"w dwellings, remote as 
they were from the centres of ci\ilis:ltion, can hardly convey an idea of the con- 


Fig. 8.-DoL-El!.-VERCHA'\T, Ol!. MERCHANTS' TAJlLE, AT LOC\lARIAKER. 
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dition of the population of ancient France, any more than an idea of our present. 
century could be obtained from the half-obliterated ruins of our out-of-the-way 
hamlets. 
Ever since the tertiary nge the surface of France has been changing- 
lowly 
through geological agelll'ie
, and without catastrophe
. 'Ye may a"suml', there- 
fore, that the population of modern France has m its veins some of the blood of 
these ancient tribes. The invading conqueror" of France ha\-e hecome amalga- 
mated \\ ith the trihes whom they found living there, and thus arose a race 
resembling a trunk with thousands of roots, and known as the French" nation." 
',e cannot otherwise explain the astonishing variety of types lIIet with in the 
different provinces of France. A!")1. André Sanson says, ""
 e arc the iIìLel- 
lectual sons of the Aryans, but not their carnal sons." 
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The most ancient human remain.. hitherto discovered In France date back to 
the quaternary epoeh, for miocene man, who wrought the tools discovered at 
Thenay, has left no trace. To judge frum the skulls discovered under the lava 
of Dcnisè, near the Puy en- Y clay, in Auvergne, the men of that period were 
101l
-skulled, but towards the close of the age of the mammoth and the bear, 
short skulls are first met with. Archæologists are agreed that the men who dwelt 
in th
 caverns of the Pyrenees, on the Y ézère and the.\. veyron, were kinsmen of 
the Laps, Samoyed.., and E!'.kimos, Their mode of life, their weapons and imple- 
ments, and even their style of orniunentation, all appear to support that conclusion. 
An invasion of barbarians dcstroycd the civilisation then attained, but gave birth 
in the end to a new era of civilisation much superior in many respects. 


THE I]I(HAllIr-,\c:XTS OF FR-\.Xf'F..- 


THE Iherians are the most ancient inhabitants of Gaul knowll to history. They 
were kinsmen of those of :Spain, who traded with Phænicians and Greeks, and 
whom the latter looked upon as aborigines. These Iberians occupied the country 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Garonne, as well as the valleys of the eastern 
Pyrenees. In the west they were associated with the Ligurians of the )Iediter- 
ranean, and elsewhere they came into contact with Celtic or Kymrie tribes. 
Though Latinised, they have in a large extent their race characteristics; they have 
evpn retained their ancient appellation of Gascons and BasI lues, and near the 
Pyrenees they retain their old language. Basques, Réarnais, and Gascons can 
eusily be distinguished from other Frenchmen; they are full of natural grace, 
supple of limb rnd mind, gay when at work, hrave, though boastful, talkative, and 
imaginative to the extent of sometimes allowing thcmselves to be carried heyond 
the bounds of truth. 
The Celts, a race quite distinct from the Iherians, occupied the country to the 
north of the Hamnne. 
I"st modern Frenchmen look upon these as t,heir veri- 
table ancestors, though very little is known about them. Ancient authors can 
hardly assist us in elucidating this p"int, for they wrote ahout the regions 
beyond the Alps much as our ancestors wrote about Central Africa. Modern 
historians, led away by false patriotism or by a rage for classification, have still 
further obscured this question, which is only in recent times heing cleared up by 
the discovery of arms, weapons, dwelling.., and human remains hidden for ageJ 
beneath the soil. 
'Yilliams, Edwards, and Bmca have shown sati"factorily, from a comparison of 
skulls and boncs tlm" disco\-ered, that ancient 
,IUI was inhabited by t" 0 clistinct 
types of man, in addition to Iherians. The first type is met with bf'tween the 
Ga.ronne and the 
eine. These naul.., or Celts, as they were formerly canelÌ, \H're 
sm,tIl of statur!.', of a brown complt>xion, and short-l';lmlled, whil"t the trihe,> in the 
north-em,t, whel her we call them Belg-a.> or Kymri, were tall, fair, and long-skulled. 


· A. Ilovelacqu!', .. La I.ingui
titjul' ;" Fust!'I ,lI' Coulangl's, .. IIi..tuin' des Institutions pohtiqucs de 
r AIICIl'mle FraIl"!':" 1 ag-lIl'aU, .. Bull. dl' la 1",.... d' Anthl'ol'ulobrie," F,'b. 1868, IS' uv. 18,4: .. Ue\ ue 
,I' AnthwIJulugi,'," tume ii. II,; 3; :--:ail1t-HeIlé Taillal1dieI', .. He\ ue des Deux-'ìllundeð," Dec. 18i5. 
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Ancient authors only describe these latter, probably because they were the most 
warlike. The men described by Ammianu:s )Iarcellinu:,., like the Ga
ls repre- 
sented by Homan and Greek ßculptors, rather resC'mble :o;candinavian", and they 
were certainly not the direct ance:stors of the pre,.;ent inhabitantR of Central France. 
:-:;ul
ected tr.ibes of a different type may po,,"siLly have lived amongst these Gauls of 
ancient authors, and been numerically superior to them. At present the physical 
type of the populations of S"uthern Europe prevails almost throughout France. 
"
e can hardly assume that a slight change in the climate, brought about by time 
and cultivation, should have e
ercised an influence sufficient to account for this 
southern type. Taken tlS a body, the French are in reality a brown-comple
ioned 
people, with heads round rather than oval, with e)"cs varying bet\\ een black and 


Fig. 9.-PRESLM1.D DISPERSIOS OF THE ARYA" R
CES ACCORflING TO ANCIENT At. THORa. 
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pale brown; with a stature and muscular de\'"elopment rather below the average, 
but of strong constitution" and capable of resisting fatigue and print ions. 
Of these ancient Gauls there now exist only geographical names and a few 
short inscriptions. To judg-e from these their language appear:s to have differed 
very much from the dialprts "puken in Great Britain, and to ha\e had more affinity 
with I.atin. Still the Aryan nature of the language does not prow that the 
people who spoke it were of Asiatic origin. Omalius d'Halloy altogether denics 
that an exodus of Gauls took place from "
estern Asia, and the map of Aryan 
migrations prep Ired b) Pictet, though of !<cientific value, cannot prove it. AU we 


now is that the Gauls dWt'lt for some time in the valh.y of the Danube. 
There can be lio doubt that we must trace the existing character of the popula- 
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tion of France back to the tribes who inhabited the country anterior to tbe hisToric 
epoch. Still we must not lose sigh
 of the influence exerl:ised by immigrants of 
foreign races. The Phænicians confined thcm,.,elves to a few factories along the 
shore of the Mediterranean, anc1 were succeeded by tbe Gre('ks, whose colonics- 
Marseilles, 
ice, .AgdC', and others-were of sufficient importance to en"ble them to 
exercise an appreciahle influence upon the surrounding populations. )lany Greek 
expres!;,ions have sunived to our day, and the Marseillais ha,'c no doubt reason on 
their side when they boast of their Hellenic ancestors. 
The Romans, however, those merciless conquerors of the Gauls, exercised a far 
greater influence upon the fonnation of the French nation than did the Greeks. 
Italian colonists, many of them old soldiers, settled in the country, and this immi- 
gration, going on for six centuries, led to so considerable an infusion of Roman 
blood that sevel'al towns in the south could fairly be described as daughters of 
Rome, and the entire population as Gallo-Roman. The"e physical influences, 
bowever, were far surpasscd by moral ones. It was the Romans who introduced 
the ideas and civilisation of the East, and more than all, they made Latin the 
tongue of the entire country. Langnage is the mould of thought, and must 
influence most powerfully the mind of a nation. The Frencb, speaking a Latin 
tongue, must therefore be ranged amongst the Latin races, in spite of their most 
diverse origin. Though belonging geographically to the Atlantic countries rather 
than to the )lediterranean ones, historically France forms a member of these latter, 
more especially I';ince Algeria has become a French colony. 
1\' evertheless, the barbarians, who after the fall of the Roman empire repeatedly 
inva(led France, whether Franks from the Rhine, Northmen, or Huns from the 
plateaux of Asia, always came from the Korth. Scandinavian Visigoths established 
themselves in the south of France, and more especially in the Narbonnaise, and 
soon adapted themselves to their Gallo-Roman surroundings. The Germanic 
Burgundians, who occupied Eastern France, are described by their contemporaries 
as tall and strong, but at the same time good-natured. The Franks were far more 
barsh towards the tribes tbey conquere(l. In the end tbey gave a new name to 
transalpine France, and more particularly to that province of it which is known as 
He de France. 
],1. Fustel (le Coulanges does not think tbat those early German and Gothic 
invasions sensibly affected the character of the Gallo-Roman populations. The 
language anc1 religion, social usages and political institutions, remained the same. 
But though the Germans never arrived in bodies sufficiently large to change 
the character of the people, their immigration continued for centuries, and in 
the end their influence upon its physique became very app Irent. M. Broca, in 
his researches on the stature of Fl'enehmen, has shown this very clearly .(see 
Fig. 1 0 ). 
The Normans, who settlcd in tbat portion of France now known as 
ormandy, 
likewise influenced the type of the inhabitants of X eustria. 111 the south of 
France" sca-kings " of quite a different kind put in an appearance. These were 
the Saracens, who maintained themselves for a considerable time on the coasts of 
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Provence. In the eighth century, when the Berbers invaded Europe in such 
o\"crpowering numbers, these Saracens penetrated as far as the valley of the Loire, 
and perhaps e\"en to Lu:\.euil and )Ietz, and the inhabitants of Yerdun are said to 
have carried on a lucrati\"e trade in slaws with them. Colonies of Saracens were 
established in man
' parts of France, and there can be no doubt that numhers of the 
Frenchmen now li\"ing in the basins of the Garonne and the Rhône are the remote 
descendants of )Iussulmans. 


Fig. lO.-THE STATGRE 0," FRE'CHMES. 
B) Bl"oca. 
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 arp numnprpd Ilpporeling to the sÌllture of their military eonS<'ripts. The small 
figures indicate the exemptions granted pcr thousand on account of small stature. 


Since tbose in\"asions of X onnans and )Ioors, the ethnical character of the popu- 
lation of France has undergone no wholesale change, for the influence of English 
settlers in Guyenne, of German lal/.
qlf(,lIet8 and rfitr('s who remained in the country 
at the close of the religio.ls "ars, and of the Spaniards ill Flanders and Franche- 
Comté, ha::. been quite of a loeal nature. On the other hand, the \"ast peaceable 
immigration which has been going on for some time past is certainly bringing 
about changes, and ill the presence of the cosmopolitan population of some of the 
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large cities, a stranger may well be puzzled to tell whether it is a Frenchman he 
has before him or not. It almost appears as if a Euro}Jean type were gradually 
coming into existence. 
In the meuntime the population of France bas bf>en welded into a nation, and 
in certain ref-peets this nation exhibits greater unity than any other. This 
cohesion is due not so much to the existence of a centralized goverument, but 
rather to historical events, community of interests and of language, and to the 
existence of a capital which is uni,"ersally ackuowledged as the common national 
centre. 
Ancient rivalries between the provinces of France have not, however, alto- 
gether disappeared. Tbe Bretons, Basques, and Flemish have eVen retained their 
distinct bnguage, and the peasants of some of the more remote districts can hardly 
be said to have been assimilated with the rest of the population. Throughout 
France, however, these local diversities are of a very subordinate nature, the 
influence of the great towns is increasing from day to day, and the landmarks 
between the old provinces have almost disappeared. 
Of all the inhabitants of France, those living respectively in the north and the 
ßouth differ most strikingly. This difference is accounted for by the nature of the 
country, diversity of historical traditions, and the memories of struggles carried on 
in a past age. In a great portion of Southern France the Provençal and other dialects 
are still the dominant tongue, and about twenty years ago French was hardly 
known by the bulk of the population. But as a literary language these southern 
dialects have no future, and those even who spe:J.k them often hold them in 
contempt. 
On looking at the map it will be found that the dialects of Southem France, 
including the" langue d'oc" properly so called, Provençal, Dauphinois, Lyonnais, 
Auvergnat, Limousin, Gascon, and Béarnais, occup." very nearly one-half the area 
of the country. Xearly the whole basin of the Hhône, that of the Garonne, and 
the upper tributaries of the Loire belong to this half, and in the direction of 
Switzerland it extends even beyond the French f!'Ontier and comes into contact 
with German dialects. The wide range of these southern dialects proves the former 
preponderance of Southern France in the work of civilisation, bqt the" langue 
d'oïl" is at present steadily gaining ground. 
Language constitutes the strongest tie between man and man. 'Ve may fairly 
say that the French language, the origin of which dates back a thousand years, 
gave birth to the French nation. Common woes may have engendered a sort of 
fellow-feeling amongst the diverse populations of ancient Gaul; they nearly all 
combined ill the time of Yercingetorix aguinst their Roman oppressors. But Gaul 
was merely a geographical expression then, and modf'rn France only dates from 
the time of the epic pOcIUS of the )Iiddle Age. 
III the course of centuries this language, as well as the men who speak it, 
bas undergone many changes. 'Ve can hardly conceive such a thing as an 
average Frenchman. Those who maintain that the national character has under- 
gone no changes e,-cr since the Gauls appeared upon the stage of history are 
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decidedly in the wrong. There may still exist features which recall the Gauls 
of Cæsar and ðtrabo, but can it be fairly said of modern French peasants what has 
been said of the Gauls, that .. they are a people of war and uproar, running 
through the world \\ ith swords in their hands, less, it appears, from avidity than 
from a vague desire of seeing, kno\\ing, and acting?" 
If we would meet a typical Frt'llchman, we must sea:rcù for him in a place 
offering every facility for his development. Such places are the large towns, 
alld more especially Paris, to which original minds fly from the stifling atmo- 
sphere of small to\\ ns and villages. There the nati"es from every province come 
into contact and amalgamate: the babbling Gascons, ever in motion; the men 
from the plateau, inured to hard work, and slow to make friends; the people 
from the Loire, with their quick eyes, lucid intellect, and well-balanced tempera- 
ment; the melancholic Breton, always living as in a dream, but full of tenacity 
in all concerns of real life ; the Norman, slow-speaking, circumspeet, and prudent; 
and the men from Lorraine, the Vosges, and Franche-Comté, who are quick- 
tempered and enterprising. All these Frenchmen mutually influence each other, 
and evolve what may be called the general character of the French people. 
It is no easy task to sit in judgment over a nation. Since the days of tbe 
illustrious Grimm, who denied .. every truly moral sentiment" to Frenchmen, 
many foreigners, from en\ y or ignorance, have paintecl them in odious colours. 
On the other hand, there have been writers who have sought to elemte France 
above all other nations. As to Frcnch writers, they have been charged either 
with being prejudiced in fa\ our of the nation to which they belong, or with 
unfairly under-estimating its merits; and, indeed, psychology is one of the most 
difficult subjects of discussion. 
ðpeaking broadly, the character of the French exhibits a combination of 
northern and southern qualities. The country itself is intermediate between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and its inhabitants form a link between the 
Roman civilisation of the South, and modern times. The most diverse types are 
met with amongst the French, but, as a whole, they present a new type, in which 
classical features are replaced by mobility of expression, one-sided energy by 
varied aptitudes. As a ruk Frenchmen, and more especially Frenchwomen, are 
most impressionahle, and they are capable of fully reflecting the ideas conceived 
by other nations. It is thus tbat all the great movements of Europe have found 
a powerful echo in France, if they did not originate there. This explains too 
the universal character of the French revolutions. It was France which pro- 
claimed the" Rights of ::\lan," and posterity no doubt will praise her for it; it 
is France which does 110t allow its progress to be stopped by matters of detail, 
hut always sceks for priueiples. 
It is only natural that a nation holding the position of an intcrmcdiary of 
ideas should he eminently sociable. A feeling of inborn goodwill a11raets the 
Frenchman towards his fellow-men, a spirit of equity dictatcs his conduct; he 
obliges hy forethought and captivates by amiability. He is discreet in all things, 
pleasing in dre!;:; and manners, without outraging good ta:ste, and excels in the 
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art of conver!'oation. The Frenchwoman is in these ref-peets even a better repre- 
sentative of the national character. She is not only an e
cellcnt mother and 
housewife, but possesses social qualities of the highest order. She delights by 
her conversation, and constitutes the chief attraction of French society. It 
seldom happens that foreigners do not enjoy themselves in France, but a French- 
man scarcely ever feels perfectly happy in a foreign land, and no one feels more 
cruelly tban he the bitterness of exile. 
The sons of Gaul are distinguishcd not only by quickness of comprehension 
and superior reasoning powers, but they are remarkable among!'ot all ci vilised 
nations for their tact and taste. For a long time they were looked up to as 
the arbiters in literature, and in certain departments of art they still stancl 
unrivalled. Sen>ral of the neighbouring nations are indebted to them for a 
development of their art industries, and Paris still remains the high school' of 
good taste. 
France is a busy beehive, as is shown by the immense quantities of French 
produce exportecl to other countries. In spite of the excessive subdivision of the 
soil, the peasant landowners have converted France into one of the most productive 
countries of Europe. .Activity such as this not only testifies to the strength 
of family ties, but also to the personal worth of the workers. :Moreover, the 
revivals which have succeeded each national disaster prove that the nation is still 
full of vigour, and fully e"pable of taking its part in the great works of humanity. 
But if Frenchmen have their virtues, they also have their faults. Their 
sociability often degenerates into undue familiarity; clC\'er talkers on every 
possible subjPct, they run the risk of becoming superficial; men of taste and 
refinement, they are apt to sacrifice vigour and originality; too observant of 
social propriety, they sometimes stifle the voice of their comcience; members 
of liociety or of ., partics," they ha\e not always the courage to assert their manly 
independence. But in these re"'pects how many true men do we meet with in 
any nation? 
But, in spite of all, France bas exercisccl a most powerful influence upon the 
civilised world. :N umerically the influence of Frenchmen grows smaller in 
proportion as the area held hy civili"ed nations extends; but moral and intellec- 
tual influences are not measured by numbers. The national life of France is 
as intense as that of any of her sister nations, and her past experiences will 
enable her to play an important part in the political and social evolution now 
impending. But even if }'rance were to disappear from the world's stage, there 
would still remain the influence of the French language and literature. The 
vigour, grace, precision, and 
mppleness of that language have made it one of 
the most perfect vebicles of human thought. It has been propagated far beyond 
the territorial limits of the nation, and millions speak it, not only in the Latin 
c0untries, but in all other parts of the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE PYREXEE', THE LAX DES, AXD TIlE R\
IX OF THE GARO

E. 


THE PYRE
EES.. 


. J I 
 _ = HE regiop of the Pyrenees constitutes a distinct and separate portion 
IJ m . '
I of FI'ance, whether we look upon its geulogy or the history of its 
" (.. . i inhabitants. From the -very first they differed from those inhabit- 
r -' 
 ing the remainder of Gaul, and even now the Catalans of Houssillon 
and the Basques resemble in language and manners their neigh- 
bours of the Iberian peninsula. But it is principally because the Pyrenees 
form the northern edge of the Iberi,m plateau, which is geologically bounded 
by the lowland of the Garonnp, that they form a region apart. 
The lowland referred to extends from sea to sea, and up to the tertiary epoch 
was occupied by a strait connecting the )lediterranean with the Atlantic Ucean. 
This ancient sea-bed has gradwllly been upheaved, and is traversed now by the 
Aude, the Garonne, and their numerous tributary rivers, joined more than two 
centuries ago hya navigable canal, affording communications between the two seas. 
This Cal/a! dl( JIidi may be said to form the southern limit of continental Europe, 
for the I'yrenees which rise beyond already belong to a world half African in its 
nature. 
The vast depression which separates tbe Pyrenees from the Cévennes is one of 
the great natural high-roads of France, which, however, is far less important than 
the great northern roads, which place )Iarseilles and Bordeaux in communication 
with Paris. 
till a region which can boast of to\\ ns like Bordeaux and Toulouse, 
which enjoys a mild climate, and possesses a fecund soil, must exercise considerable 
local influence. 


The Pyrenees and the Albères, which bound this southern region of France, 
extend like a wall from sea to sea. As compared with the Alps, the geological 
· H. ::I1'lfnlan, "1\[atérisux pour une Etude stratigraphique des p) r(nées ;" Companyo," Histoire 
naturelle des })yrénées-Orienh,les;' 1861; De Chausenque, u Les P
r
nées;' 1851; Hussell-Killough, 
"Grandes Aset.nsions des P
 rénées;" U Bulletin de la Société Ramond," 1867, 1868, 1870, 1875; 
"Annuaire du Club Alpin franl,"sis," 1875; Culvet," ProgrL,s ruml dans les P)rénéCII;" P. }{a
mond, 
"Diet. d(s Basses Pyrénées." 
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structure of these mountains is of the simplest, and one might fancy that tbey had 
been suddenly ejected from a fissure in the earth's crust, Its mountain masses are 
not separated by low passes, as in the Alps, and there is no difficulty in tracing the 
direction of the main range, which runs almost in a straight line from Cape Creus 
to the lower mountains of the Basque countrieso 
The geological features are equally simple. Granites, app:uently not of erup- 
tive origin, occupy the centre of the chain, and form many of the summits of the 
main range. Schists and other ancient rocks connect these crystalline masses, 
whilst sedimentary strat'J, succeed each other in regular order on both slopes, from 
triassic sandstones down to the alluvial soil deposited by the rivers. 
In spite of this general regularity, the chain of the Pyrenees presents p great 
amoun-t of diversity if studied in detail. About its centre, where the head-waters 
of the Garonne take their ri
e, the m:lin range consists of two parallel ridges joined 
together by a transversal chain. The northern ridge extends to the east, and 
forms the Mediterranean Pyrenees, whilst the southern stretches west towards the 


Fig. 1 I.-PROFILE OF THE PYRFNEES. 
Horizontlll Scale 1 : 4,rOO,OOO. Vertical Scale 1 : 400,000. 
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Bay of Bisf'aY, and constitutes the Atlantic Pyrenees. Of these two cbains the 
eastern is the least elevated, and the granite there is nearly always exposed; whilst 
the more elevated summits of the western Pyrenees consist of schists and lime- 
stones. This shows that denudation has been going on mor'e acti\Oely in the 
former, and in a large measure accounts for the striking contrasts in the aspect. of 
the two extremities of the chain, and for the great variety of landscape met with 
when travelling along their northern foot from the 
Iediterranean to the Atlantic,- 
The })yrenees rise stepply from the )Iediterranean, which, at a distance of only 
twenty-five miles from C,'pe Creus, has a depth of over .jOO fathoms. ('lose to that 
cape rises the gronp of S.lll Pedro de Roda, resembling a detached outwork con- 
nected with the froutier range of Albères by a rugged ridge. The frontier runge 
named gradually increases in height from 6öO to 5,000 feet, as we proceed from 
Cape Cerbère to the mountains of Prats de 
Iollo and Campredon, amI is indebted 


· Leng1h of p
 renp,," from ("'I''' ('rpl\s to ('app Sainte-Anne, near Hencltye, 266 miles; a,'prng-e 
bre.1dth, exclusi,'e of :-;l',mish foot-hills. .j I mil.,s. ar.." o("onltÌo-ù, 13,.,U3 
'l. mil,,
; ,n ..rage height. 3,!J40 
feet (
); volum.., l.fj.jO enhi.. miho
. 
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for its name to the whiteness of its barren rocks. It rises steeply on the French 
side, but slopes down gently towards the south. l\Iany roads lead aero
s it, and 
have been used from the most ancient times. 1\car Amélie-Ies-ßains a wull most 
erroneously ascribed to Hannibal is pointed out; at the Col de Pertus (t1Jl feet) 
Pompey erected a trop}l.Y in cOIUmemoration of his victories, and Yisigoths, Franks, 
and 
Ioors crossed there after him. X umerous fortifications hear witness to the 
strategical importance of these passes of the Albères. Collioure in France, and 


Fig. 12.-:\lo
T CASlOOU. 
Sca1e 1 : 240,000. 
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Rosas in 
pain, defenrl the road along the coast. Perpignan and Figueras defend 
the outlets of the denLs, and the French fort of l
ellegarde secures the important 
gorge of Pcrtus. At tbe present time the"e pl
ses across the eastern l)yrenee:-. are 
no longer as important as tl}ey were when the 
Iediterranf'an was the centre of the 
civilised world, lind must yield to the road in the west which joins Lisbon and 
)Iadrid to Paris.. 


· Altihu]ps in the AIJ,ères:-T'ie des T!rnll's. 3.61
 fept: Col d('
 Balistres. 1'1)3 fed: CuI de E.ln\'uis, 
1,1!i2 feet; Col ùe Pertua, lJ.jl fed; Cuustùu;;,-,
. 1.;24 f"pt; CuI d' Ar,-,a, ..,9:!U feet. . 
38 
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::\Iountain8 of consiüerable elevation aUach the Albères to the main range of the 
ryrenees, which is hidden behind the bold mass of ::\Iont Canigou (9,1-11 feet). 
"
ith its spurs and foot-hills this majestic summit occupies the entire area between 
the upp r mlleys of the Tech and the Tèt. It is pert
ctly isolated on three sides, 


Fig. 13.-Puy DE CARLITTE. 
Scale 1 : 240,000. 
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and the summits which attach it to the ma;n ('haiJl in the south are inferior t.o it 
in height. Its hold pyramid does not yield in grandeur to that of ::\Iount Etna ; 
it is seen as far as Barcelona and )r ontlwllier, and the a>;tronomer Zach even 
claims to h'1ve seen its dark profile projected against the disc of the setting sun 
from )Iarseillc;:, a distance of 1 
u miles. r util r:;csntly it was beld to be the 
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highest summit of the Pyrenees. As a trigonometric:d station it offers man
' advan- 
tages, and its slopes have pro..ed a fertile field of exploration to botanists. 
The Pyrenees, to which is attached the Canigou, form one of the most barren 
and inaccessible mountain systems in tbe world. The passes leading acro,-,s them 
are mere notches, cut to a depth of (jOO to aoo feet at an elevatioll of about 8,2UU 


Fig. H.-THE DEFILFR OF THE ArDE. 
Scale 1 : 140,000. 
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feet, and the mountains near th('m are almo"t de"oid of individual features. Even 
tbe Puigmal (fI..j-!:! feet) rises hut little abO\'e tbe extended rampal.t formed by the 
mountains. .A deep depression, exca,'ated in the granitic rock", by muuntain 
torrents, separates it frum another mountain mass fart,her north. Thi8 is the Col 
de la Perche (.'},:322 feet), guarded on the French side b
 )["ntlouis (3,H-to feet), 
Rnd on that of 
paill b
 Puigcerda tPuycerda, 4,074 feet), built on a knoll 01 
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glacial orIgin; and from it flow the rivers TH and Sègre, the lat.ter a feeder of 
the Ebro. The sources of both these rivers lie on Frencb soil, and the political 
boundary has been drawn in the most arbitrary manner. 
ome of the mountain 
valleys near the pass fairly desen'e their cognomen of "par.1dise of botanists," 
for curious plants found nowhere else in the Pyrenees may be gathered tbere. 
The granitic lllount,1Íns to the north of the fertile di8trict of Lt Cerdagne, on 
the r ppe!' :O;ðgre, rise from a huge quadrangular plateau which gives hirth to tbe 
head streams of the Têt, Sègre, .Ariége, and Aude, and is separated in the west 
from Andorra hy the mucb-frequented Pa8s of Pnymallrens (6,2f1:3 feet). The 
higbest of tbese summits is the Puy de Carlitte (fJ,.:JfH feet). At its foot detached 
masse" of rock ar(' piled up in chaotic confusion, covered in places witb moss, but 
for tbe most part still bare of vegetation. L"tkes and lakclets are sPattered 0\ er 
the plateau, and amongst these the Lanoux (black lake ?), 7,OUts feet, is the 
largest, though by no means the most beaut.iful; for its dark waters only reflect 
naked rocks and snows, whilst the lakes on the luwer slopes are Imrrounded hy 
verdant meaduws and woods. .Anotber lake, at tbe bead of the Têt, emptied itself 
in the ninth century, and caused a fearful inundation. rl'he mountaineers fèJrmerly 
looked upon the many lakelets scattered over the Carlitte as so many remains 
of tbe Flood, and Xoah's ark they supposed to have stranded on tbe Puy de 
Prigue. 
Tbe ground to the north and east of this granitic plateau descends gradually, 
sometimes forming terraces intersected by bold precipices. Home of these terraces 
are still (
overed witb woods of beech-trees and firs, but elsewhere tbe fore"ts have 
been destroyed, and the aspect of the mountains is forbidding. As in the French 
Alps, we meet with formidable defiles, or cllts, excavated by mountain torrents 
to a depth of lllany hundred feet. Tbe most famous of the;;e is the defile of tbe 
Aude, which even impresses persons accustomed to mountains. If we descend from 
the Batbs of f'arcanipres into this abys!:!, we almo"t fancy we La\'e penetrat.ed into 
the very bflwels of the earth. 
Various pa"ses lead across the spurs of )Iont Carlitte. The Quilhnnf' (.j,ü-t-! 
feet), thus naUled after the town of Quillan, connects the valley of the Têt with 
that of the _-\ude. Another p.tSS farther east is dedicated to Jau, or Jupiter 
(-!,!)(j-! feet), but is bardly used now. Lower "till i.., t.he I'a
s of St.. Louis (2,:!.j-1 
feet), which jOllls the valley of tbe .Amle to that of the Agly, and through which 
the road leads from Perpig-nan to C..lreassonne. "Tith it the I).Henees terminate; 
fur with the scarped I'lIY de Bugaracb (-1,0;38 feet), to the north of it, begins the 
region of tbe f'orhièn's, so rem trlmble on aCl'ount of it;; geological form:ltion, its 
coal beds, and bone caves, but. depri \'ed of verdure and running water, and difficult 
to traverse in ,.,ummer, wben its bleacbed rocks reflect the rays of t,be sun. These 
hiUs long formeù the boundary between Fmnce and 
p'lÍn, and the fort of Sal,.,es, 
whicb defended the roaJ leading along their eastern fout, as wPlI as the ruins of 
many castles, recall;; the struggle for the possession of this euuntry, "hicb only 
terminated in tbe se\'enteen'h century. )Iount 
\laric (1,!170 feet), to tbe nortb of 
them, and elose to tbe Ande, bears witne..s to the still more ancient contests 
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between Romans and Yisigoth
. It is one of the few rCill:J.mmg l.iuh.s of the 
transwrsal chain which formerly joined the Pyrenees to the C'évennes. 
The Pyrenees of Ariége, occnpying the country of the ancient ISabartes, are far 
more regular in their structure than the eastern e
tremity of the range. From 
the Pas" of Puymaurens (ß,3:W feet) to the gorge of the Garonne-a di
tance of 
ll() miles-the main chain extends "ithout a break. Its summits, amongst 
which the Pique d'Estats (10,:30.j feet) and the )Iontcalm (10,10:2 feet) are the 
most elevated, occupy in nearly every instance the aXIs of this sierra. :Mont 
'-allier (9,312 feet), which forms so striking an (,bject when seen from Toulouse, 
IS no exception to this rule. Huge blocks of weather-worn granite cover the 


Fig. lõ.-THE hTH)(l"8 HETWEEY THE COilBIt.llES ;'D THE CÉVEX,,"E8. 
Rc>le 1 : 1,100,0).), 
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western slope of this mountain. Frum a di,;t.Ill,.e t lIese luok like gl'.Jzmg sileep 
turned into stone by some sorcerer, as the legends have it 
The hikes which former1
 lpnt a charm to this portion of the Pyrenees have 
long ago been draiued. Only a few swamps are no". left, and near these )1. 
Garriguu has cliscO\'erecl tbe remains of pile dwelling" dating back to the age of 
poli,.hed st?ne implements. But even without their am:Ïent lakes the,..e Pyrenees, 
with their simple profile, terraces, and verdant slopes, are a noble sight. 'Lheyare 
typic 11 of the entire chain, and hence the name bil'{,l/ or pil'{,l/, which in the valley 
()f tbe 
\.riége was formerly applied 13 a sheep-walk in the mountains, transformed 
into Pyrenees, became general. 
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Two lateral cbains run parallel with the Pyrenees of 
\.ril-ge, the most elevated 
of wbich ramifies from :\Iont Carlitte, and to the north of the valley of the 'Lpper 
.Ariége attains a con"ideraLle height. Its culminating point, the l)eak of Tabe, or 
of St. B lI,thl-lem)" (7,;0-1- feet), stands forth prominently. The mountaineers look 
upon it with dread, and on its summit may still be seen the traces of ancient 
excavations made by seeker,; after enchanted treasure. .An inferior chain, farther 
north, cannot boast of summits covered with snow far into the summer, nor of the 
mountain pasture, lakelets. anrllimpid cascades of the Pyrenees. It is monotonous 
(,f aspect, of inconsiderable elevatiun, and in parts almost resembles the walls of a 
. fortress. )1. Leymerie, the geologist, has named it the Little Pyrenees. 
These parallel ranges belong for the most part to the cretaceous formation, and 
have been piprced by the rÏr,ers which descend from the snow-clad cre"t of the 
Pyrenees. The 
\.riége, ha\:ing passed to the south of tbe range of I.;t. HarthélelllY, 


Fig. 16.-THE LITTLE PntE:SEES. 

cale 1 : 2oo J OOO. 
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the core of whieh con"ists of crystalline rocks, turns abruptly to the north, and 
enters the pla:n through the gorge of Tarascon. The Ralat has excavated itself a 
p,lsi;age through the granite of tbe gorge of Hihaouto, abo\-e St. Girons. The 
smaller ri,'ers which rise on the nortbel'll slop!'s of the lateral chains likewise take 
their coursf'S through gorges excavated in the tertiary soil, and one amongst them, 
the Arize, runs underground through tbe famous cavern of the :\Ia" d'.Azil (9:
8 
feet), scarcely a thou,;and yards in length, and passable on foot, except wben tbe 
river is in flood. On leaving this tunnel the .Arize propels a few water-mills, and 
lower do" n p lsses through the pid uresque gorge of Sahar.tt. 
The upper hasins of the .\1-iège and the Ralat nbound in cawrns. The 
" galleries" of Lombri \-es and Kiaux pierce an entirf' mountain to the south of 
1'arascon. E1lually c'urious is the cavern of Bpdeillac, the traditional burial-place 
of Roland. The"-'e caverns have proved a rich field of exploration to anthropologists 
and geologists, Bones of animals now extinct, as well as traces of prehistoric 
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man, have been discovercd in them. Until recently many of these galleries werc 
used as places of refuge. That of Omolac, near Ussat, gavc shelter to several 
hundred. .Albigenses, but the solclicrs of the Inquisition built a wall across its 
entrance, and they all perished, as did the Greeks in the cavern of )[I-'lidhoni. 
To the zoologist these caves of the chalk mountains of the Ariége are more 
especially interesting, on account of the insccts without eyes which have been 
discovcred within them. 


TIle Cf'ldl'al p!/l'clU'c8.-The gorge of Pont-du-Roi, through which runs the 
Garonne, scparates the Eastern or 3Lediterranean from the "r estern or 
\t.laDtic 


Fig. li.-THE IIIALADETTA. 
Seale 1 : 100,000. 
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3 )Iiles. 


Pyrenees. Geologically this is the ccntre of the entire chain, which bere consists 
of metamorphic rocks. The valley of .\.ran forms the marked ft=aturc of this centraL 
cbain of tbe I'yrences. Geographically this valley is part of the basin of the 
Garonne, but politically it helongs to 
pain. To the west it is bllllll(led by the 
giants bf the entire range. From tbe hills around Bagnères,de-Luchon we are able 
to admire these mountains, with their forcsts, pastures, sllow-fields, and gla{'il-'r s . 
The Latter resemble in every respect those of the 
\lps, but do not descend so :lal' 
into the vallcys. 
In the" amphithcatre," or Cirque d'Oo (f),R;,O feet), we evcn mcet with tloatiIlg 
icebergs similar to tbosc of 
pitzher
en or Greeuland. Formerly tbe glacier of 00 
was far more cxtensive than it is now, and its ancient moraine, ;;,!)OO feet lower 
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than the terminal face of the e-..:isting glacier, is 4,400 
'ards in length, on an 
8\erage I,G40 yards wide, and 790 feet in beight. 
The mo"t elevated mountains of the Pyrenees rise within the Spanish frontier. 
The group. of the )Ialadetta, or "cursed mountain," thus called on account of its 
desolation, terminate'" in a serrated ere",t, the principal" needle" of which still 
bears its ancient Iberian naIlle of :Xéthou (11,1;0 feet). This peak was first 
ascended in 184:!, but the region to the south of it was only revealed recently 
by an Englishman. :Mr. Packe, who discovered there the largèst lake of the 
I'yrenees, that of Gregonio, and the delightful meadows of the Malibierne. .Mont 


Fig. 18.-
loNT PERlH). 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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2 Miles. 


1'0sets (11,04R feet), on the we<.t of the vallev of the Esera, riYals its neighbour in 
height.. It was first ascended in 18.j6. From its summit may be enjoyed what is 
probably the grandest panorama in the Pyrenees. 
:Mont Pordu, the "lost mountain," the third grcat mountain mass of the 
Pyrenees, rises likewise on Spanish soil. It was first ascended by the illustrious 
Ramond in 1802, and sinc'e then its amphitheatres or cirques have become the 
haunt of tourists. The limestone pyramirl of )font I)erdu rises from an irregular 
p'lateau, cut up into terraces houndf'd hy precipice<;, and dotted over by curiou",ly 
shaped masses of rock. To the west the "'rou p is bounded bv the famous" Breaeh 
I"> . 
of Holand" (9,19ì feet), said to have been cleft by the paladin's sword (Fig. 19). 
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Glaciers occupy the arêJ. enclosed betwecn the rocky precipices. That bctween 
::Uont Perdu and the crest of Estaubé, to the north of it, coyers an area of 1'.5 
square miles, and \\ itbin it is cnclosed a lake, frozen almost througbout tbe year. 
The waters de:<cending from tbe platmu ha\-e e
cavated immcnsc ca\-ities, 
locally called oulcoS, or "pOlTid
e pots," but more generally known as cirqucs. 
The largest of these mnpbitheatres is thut of Troull1ouse, but the most admirable, 
tbe glory of the P.p'enees, is that of Gamrnie (Fig. 20), bounded on the one 
siJe by a p.:rpendicular precipice 5,50 0 feet in height, on the other by rocky 


Fi!!. 19.- THF BUFACH OF ROLA'<J>. 
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tt'rraces. Å magnifì(,p'lÌ waterfall, l,3R--1 feet in beigbt, plunges down from t}.c 
glaciers when tbe snow melt;:, but in winter this and tbe numerous minor cascades 
are converted into pillars <;If ice, which surround the amphitbeatre like a colonnade 
of marble. 
The granitic peaks in tbis portion of the range are inferior in height to tbose 
formed of limestone. That of XéoU\.ielIc (Pic d'
\lILert), tbe most remarkable ot 
tbe former, only attains 10,1--1--1 feet, whilst the limestone masses of Pic Long 
(10,479 feet), and Campbieil to the south of it, almost equal :Mont I'm'du in 
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elevation, and are joined in the east to the Pic d' Ârbizon (0,2Rß f81
tl and other 
summits looking- down upon the valley of the .Aure, which rival the Pic du )lidi 
of Bigorre (f),4a7 feet) in beauty. This latter is separated from the main range 
by a low saddle, O'f"cr which runs the road of the Tourmalet, and being thus 
isolated, the prospect from its summit is one of the most magnificent. extending 
from the Pic du )[jdi of Pau (9,4ß:J feet) to the pyramid-shaped )Iont Yallier. 


Fi!{. 20 -THE A}[PHITHEATltE OF GA\"ARXIE. 
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N éouvielle and the mountains in its vicinity are covered with boulders; and 
the moraines of ancient glaciers bound the "lakelets" whieh fill depressions in 
the valleys. These glaciers have shrunk now to small proportions, but during 
the glacial epoch they covered 11, va!;t extent of country. The most important 
of them occupied what is now the valley of the Gave of Pau, as fur down 
as Lourdes. Anciently it uppears to have extended beyond Tarbes, but e,'en 
if we credit it only with t.he dimen!5ions given to it by l\Dr. :Martins and 
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Collomh, it had a It'n
th of 33 miles, and "pread over 500 "quare mile:::. It 
covered the site of the modern village of Gavarnie to a height of 4,420 fcet, 
was :!..j
'O feet thick in the basin of Argelès, and 1,180 feet abo' e the site of 
Lourdes. In comparison with this gigantic river of ice, tbe 8f7"ueillu's of 
)[ont Perdu and the )laboré, the glaciers descending from the dark flanks of the 
Yignemale (10, Î!).j feet), the most elevated summit of the French Pyrenees, and 
the patches of ice to the east of formidable Balaïtous (10}421 feet), are of 
little note, for the,", bole of the existing glaciers of the Pyrenees hardly cover 
20 square miles, lmd in no instance do they descend 1eneath 7,
OO feet above 
the sea-level. 
To the west of the Balaïtol1s the height of the Pyrenees decreases rapidly, 
and the Pic du )lidi of Pau is the last of the great granitic pt'aks. "-ith the 
pyramid-shaped Pic d' Anie (
,21:3 feet) begins the country of the Ra!"ques, who 
formerly belie,ed that mountain to be inhabited by an evil spirit. I
e} ond 
lont 
Orhy (6,G18 feet) we. only meet with hills traversed by numerous pas
es, amongst 
which the" Gate" of Ronce\aux (3,üOO feet) is the most famous. At the saddle 
. 


Fig. 21.-SECTIO" OF THE AV'IF"T GLACIF.R OF ARGELt8. 
Scale 1 : 50,000. According to MM. Marlin. and CoUomb. 
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of ALludes the political boundary turns abruptly to the north, lea,'ing to France 
only 10'"' spurs and outlying hills. One of tht'se latter is the Rhune (2,950 feet), 
01' "angular rock," affording a magnificent prospect over the Bay of Biscay. 


Although the difference of latitude hetween the two extremitieR of the 
J>yrenees does not exceed 1 0 , thcy differ strikingly in climate and aspect. .x ear 
the Atlantic the monntains are almost wholly covered with mould, and, w]1ere 
trees are not met with, the soil is at all t'vents thickly co\'ered with shrubs and 
furze. Towards the )Iediterranean, on the other hand, the rocks are barren. In 
the 'Yestern Pyrenees we might fancy our,;t'hes in 
cotland, whilst the (/fI))/'es 
of Roussillon and the .
pC((jIlJ.
 of Catalonia rest'mhle the arid hills of Greece. The 
granitic rocks which prevail in the east partly acmullt for these contrasts, hut 
tbe principal cause must be looked for in the rains. In the Basque country it 
rains abundantly, near the )[cditerranean hardly at all, the boundary between the 
two di"tricts heing formed by )Jont C,lrlitte. The snow-line descends rapidly 
as we proceed to the wpstward, and in the )lediterranean Pyrenees we meet 
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neitber with glaciers nor with perennial snows. The snow that falls there soon 
disappears before the rays of tbe sun, the winds, and a hot south wind resembling 
the for/Ill of Switzerland, and locally known as (Illtrm. 


Fig, 22.-THE AXClE'T GLACIER OF ARGELÈ
. 
Scale 1 : 400,000, According to C. Martins, RDd Ed. Collornb 
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Tbe contrast between the two slopes of the mountains is even more strikin
 
than that between their extremities. On the French slope we meet with snow, 
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ice, running streams, luxuriant meadows and forests, with num
rous villages 
scattered over the plain; on the opposite slope tbe eye alights upon naked 
rocks, poor pasturage, and heaps of stone sen-ing as human hal.itations. To the 
mountaineers the French slope is known as lJrf(./t or lJrtfdt-that is, "lo"er" or 
" shady" side; the Spanish slope as 8outane, or "Bunny side." Un the latter tbe 
sun is more powerful and tbe rainfalls are less; but man, by destroying the forests, 
has made him
elf an uecomplice of a hostile nat,ure. "\\jld beasts are more 
numerous there. The chamois (isard) al.ounds there; wolves are plentiful, as 
likewibe on the French slope; and I'l>metimes pne bears of the mischief done hy 
a bear. In the district of Capsir, in Roussillon, the lynx, the genet, and the 
marten are still seen, but Se\'e1:111 animals, including tbe stag, which were comlllon 
in the )Iiddle Ages, have disappeared. .A few wild goats still inhabit the va]]e
 s 
of Orde-a and )IlIlibierne, in 
pain, but in FraIJce the last animal of the kind 
\\ as killed in l
:!.j. 
The geogmphical nomenclature of the Freneh Pyrenecs is Basque and Latin, 
but not Celtic, and we may eOl1clude from this that the whole of the country WdS 
formerly inhabited by men of Eu"kllrian race. The ancient language is still spoken, 
not in the less accessible portions of the Pyrenees, but in the "pen \'alleys of 
the west, where we meet likewise with gipsies, muo!8, and CW;('(fJ'Ot8 living in 
bepumte communities. There are three dialects, yiz. those of Labourd, of Lo\\t<r 
X ayarre, and of Soule. TIle Ða
que does not Dppear to haye lost ground since 
the beginning of the 
Iiddle Ages; but what the uncouth dialect of Béarn failed 
to aceompli>;h, French will no doubt succeed in, and no sooner will the Basques 
haye learnt to speak two IDnguages than they will neglect that one which proves 
lea..t sen'iceable to them. r p to the present it was ignorance whi,'h protected 
Basque again5t tbe inroads of French, for one-half of the men and two-thirds of 
the women of the country are illiterate. 
Thousands of Basques migrate to the neighhouring to\\ ns of Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, Dnd Toulouse in search of employment, or seek a home in the New 
"
orld, where their number is prohably greater than that of those who remain 
})ehind in the old country. IIo!'tility to the conscription iH one of the great motives 
of emigration, for the Basque, though fond of a(h-enture, is aYerHe to military 
toen-jce, find more tlwn half t.be young' nH'n called out annually fail to put in an 
aPPl.amnce. 
The PyreDees to the ('a;;t of the Pic d' Anie are inhabited by Frenchmen 
and 
paniards. The crest of the mountains docs not, howe\ er, cOIlstitute the 
ethnological boundary, for in numerous instances the 
paniards haye encroacbed 
upon the northern ..lope. Various circumstances account for this. Tbe luxUJiant 
pastures on tbe northprIl slopes naturully attl"af'ted the :-:panish herdsmen inhabit- 
ing a sterile plateau, whilst the French agriculturists preferred remaining down in 
the plains. Thp political boulJdary, for the most part, conforms to the
e ethno- 
logical eccentricities, and the valleys of tbe Bidassoa, Carlos, and Aran have 
been assigned to Spain, though situated upon the northern slope. Kevertbclesl'; 
the Pyrences cOII
titute one of the most perf('ct þolitical boundaries in the world. 
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Bet.ween the two railways which skirt t.he extremities of the chain, the one 
connecting Bayonne with :\Iadrid, the ot.her Perpignan wit.h Barcelona, the mOUIì- 
tains, for a sp:lce of ;!KO miles, are crossed only by two roads practicable for 
carriage". One of tbese runs over the CuI de la Perche, to the east of :l\[ont 
Carlitte; the other throug'h the Somport (" summit gat,e "), tl) the west of the 
Pic du l\IiJi of Pau. All other passes are practicable only during a part of the 
year, and that for mules alone. 
The distributioIl of centres of population in the region of the Pyrenees is 
singularly regular. In the upper valleys, from the AILères to, the Rhune, we 
only meet with small villages, military station.;;, or wa.tering-places like Bagnères- 
de- Luchon. Along a line connecting the outlets of these valleys have been 


Fig. 23.-THE n\
QUES ON THE FRF.X('J[ SLOPE OF TilE PYUENEES. 
ACCul'lli.ng to Ðroca. 
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built the secondary towns of t'hese re
ions, such as Oloron, Lourdes. Ragnères- 
de-nigorre, 
Iontre.ieau, :St. Girons, Tarascon, J)rades, and Céret, where the 
mountaineers procure their necessaries. Another twelve miles f,lrther to the 
north, and along a line running parallel with tbe former and with the crest of 
the Pyrenees, we reach the more considerable towns, such as Bayonne, Pau, 
Tarbes, 
t. Gaudens, Foix, and Perpignan, all of them situated either in the 
plain or on low spurs readily aceessihle. No mining industry has caused towns 
to spring up in the very centre of the mountains, for mineral waters, forests, 
and pastures constitute the sl)le wealth of the Pyrenees. Breeding of mules and 
horses is carried on successfully in the Cerdagne and eh;ewhere, and the cattle of 
some of the eastern valleys enjoy a certain reputation, but as a rule the 
resources of the country are allowed to lie neglected, and an acre of meadow 
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land in the Pyrenees does not yield one-tenth, nay, one-twentieth, of what it is 
mude to yield in the Swiss .AJps. 
The low hills and plains to the north of the Pyrenees are em'ered with débris 
and b()ulder
 transporterl thither hy the ancient glaciers. These boulders diminish 
in 
ize in proportion as we travel away from the mountains. .At l'amiers, Tarbes, 
and Pau they arc ftill as large as a child's head, but fmther north we only meet 
with small pebbles and gravel, and finally enter a region covered with clay and 
sand, which heavy rains convert into mud. The quagmires of Lauraguais, 
between the Hers and the Aude, and of .\rmagnac, between the Garonne and the 
rpper Adour, have hardly their equal in Fl'unce. 


TilE LUDES. 


THE vast, plain of the Landes stretches westward of these deposits of glacial drift. 
Bounded hy the ocean, the 
\dour, the cultivated heights of Lot-et-Garonne, and 
the vineyards of Bordeaux, this plain covers an area of '),--100 square miles. It 
is e,'idently an ancient sea-bottom co,-el'cd with sands of pliocene age, sometimes 
to a depth of 2fjO feet. .At a short distance beneath the surface we meet with a 
la
-er of compacted sand, formed hy infiltration, und sometimús as hard as iron, 
which is occasionally associated with it. This ((liaR, as it is called, prevents the 
growth of trees, und being imperml'al,le, after rains the whole of the plain would 
be com-erted into a swamp if (,I'CI,
f(,R, or drains, had not been dug to carry off the 
water. There are se,-eral "sinks" (f'utoltlloi/"s), the most remarkable being 
that of II Ur'uou, on the water-lShed hetween the Leyre and the Garonne. 
For'medy, before t,}le I..umles had been dl'aiuf'd, the Landeiieots, or Lanusquets, 
could only tra"erse these ,,-olitudes on stilts, instruments supposed to have been 
introduced from England. )Iounted on his stilts, the shl'pherd WaS able to cross 
swamps with impunity, and to look after his flock, a long wand serving him simul- 
taneously as a balancing-rod, a "eapon, and an organ of prehensioll. This mode 
of locomotion is con tined now to the more remote districts. 
In the heginning of this century the value of land in this region was ridicu- 
lously small, and for a few francs a shepherd might purchase all around him as fitI' 
as hi
 voice could be heard. At the present time, however, the J..andes have kept 
their original aspect only in a few places. Shrubs, ferns, and gulden-flowered 
broom arc rapidly being replaced by fields and forests of [3Ol"deaux pines. These 
trees are admirably adapted to the Landes, and have been cultivated there from the 
most ancient times, tl'llTlks of t]Jem having been found beneath thick layers of turf. 
In )Iar,lTlsin-that is, the southern portion of the Landes-the cork-oak is the 
favourite tree, and near Bordeaux we meet with woods equal to any park of 
,\Ve",tern Europe as to variety of foliage. These forests gradually prepare the soil 
for agriculture, but the shepherds, whose pastures they encroach upon, hold them 
in aversion. 
'fhe dlllU'8 skirting the shore of the .\tlantic formerly threatened tu overwhelm 
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the whole of tbis regIOn, for towards the close of last century they advanced 
to the east at a rate of 60 or 
o fl"et a year. This danger was created hy 
lJan 
himself, who destroyed tbe forests which had spontaneously taken root upon 
these hills of sand. The prevailing westerly winds then again drove the sand 
inland, and it encroached upon Landes and swamps, and e\en overwhelmed entire 
villages. The village of Lège twice retired hefore this invasion of sand, viz. 4,:300 
yards in 1480, and 3,:300 yards in 1üüO. 
Iimizall retreated likewise, and when 


Fig. 24.-VTI'W IX THE LANDES. 
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measures were at length taken to stop the invasion of the dunes, the:<e latter had 
again approached within a fcw yards of its houses. 
The first experiment to stop the advance of the dunes was made in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It succeeded, but it was only after :M. RI"P- 
montier had overcome the resiF.tance of the inhahitants, whom he desired to enrich, 
that allY serious progress was marIe. :-;e\-en hundred and twenty acres "ere 
planted hetween 1 ìH7 and I ì!l
, and since then the whole of the region of the 
dunes, extending from the Gironile to the Adonr, and covering :!:?:!,-!OO acreS, has 
been converted into a pine forest. These plantations have exercised a happv 
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influence upon the climate, if it were only by facilitating re
ulation of the sheets 
of water in the rear of the dunes. 
wamp fevers (médoquiIlPIi), which formerly 


Fig. 2õ.-THE DU'ES A'in LAXDES IS THE PA\8 DI! BOR.'1. 
Scale I : 400,000. 
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decimated the population. have disappeared. and the general health 1138 improved 
in consequence of the Í1lCre'lsed wealth of the country. 
The ponds or lagoons which extend in rC:lr of thc dunes must be looked upon 
39 
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as :mcient bays of the sea, from which they became separated by a bar of sand. 
The salt. water which they originally contained escaped through drain
, and they 
hecame fined "ith fresh wat{'r. The largest of these lakes, that of Cazau, covers 
15,OuO acres, and its surface lies at an elevation of between 62 and ß() feet above 
the sea-lewl, according to the season. By means of a canal running parallel 
with the coast the le\"el of this as well as of the other lakes might be lowered, and 
a safe water-way ubtained connecting the Garonne with the Adour. 
The basin of .Arcachon, about half-way between the .Adour and the Gironde, is 
the only lagoon which still communicates freely with the ocean, but the time is not 
far distant when it too will be disconnected by a bar of sand. This ever-shifting 


Fig. 26.-THE BASIS OF ARCACHOS. 
Scale I : 325,000. 
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bar, as well 313 the violent tides, is the great obstacle to the conversion of this 
bay into a harbour uf refuge, so much needed on the perilous coast of the Bay of 
Biscay. 
The rivers draining the littoral lakes of the Landes are turned to the south on 
entering the sca, for the coast current runs in that direction, and throws up a 
tongue of sand running parallel with the coast from north to south. The course 
of the river being thus virtually increased to the extent of 138\ eral milcs, its 
currcnt grows slug-gish, it performs its work of drainag-e less efficiently, the level 
of the lakes gruws higher, and they encroach upon their banks, The efforts of 
engmeers to remvve the obstruction to the unimpeded dischargc of the rivers have 
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not generally proyed successful. The drainage of lakes and swamps has been 
attempted, though not on the same scale UI:' in the Xetherland". The most 
important instance is that of the Lake of On, near Bayonne, which 'Was emptied 
in 1 1"64. 
)Ian and nature thus combine to modify the ph
 sical aspect of the coast of the 
I.andes, but tbe submerged portion of the coast has ùeen suùjected to chunges on a 
much yaster scale. A sand-bank marked on charts of the last century as being 
situated IJ miles to the west of the basin of 
\.rcacJlf'n bas completely disappeared. 
Floating ashes and seaquakes noticf'd hy mariners point to the Bay of Biscay as it 
seat of submarine eruption",. Thus much is certain, that the sea has been 
encroaching extem.;i\'ely uI,un the land, and if we extend the slope of the Landes, 
as shown in Fig. "2;, it will be t
JUnd that, the ancient coast-line must ha\e lain 
1"2 miles farther to the west than the existing one. 
In the time of Brémontier the sea gnawed away nearly 7 feet of the beach of 


Fig. 27.-THE !SLOPE OF THE LA"DE
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ITourtin annually, and elsewhere its innlsion wal:' e\"('n more considerable, though 
there were not 'Wanting localities \\ here the land actual1y gained upon the sea. 
On first looking at the dunes facing the sea, it might be imagined that it is the 
land which is advancing. The waYeS and the "inds are supposed to throw 
annually nearly 8,000,(11)(1 cubic yards of sand upon the beach of t1Ie Landes; 
but this sand is derived neither from the hills to the south of the Lay of Biscay, 
nor from the coast of Saintonge, to the north. It is furni,.,hcd by the Landes 
themselves, and by the submarine plateau upon which they rise, and in its mineriJ- 
logical composition is identical with the pliocene formation occupying the interim' 
of the country. 
Further proofs pointing to an encroaclJment of the sea are furnished by tll(' 
remains of the ancient vegetation of the country ur:d the traces of man which 
have been discovered on the narrow Iedgf' bounding the eastern foot of the dune
. 
Kowhere are the"e traces more conspicuous than on the beaches of La Gra\'e 
and )latoc, to the I:'outh of the ba
in of Arcachon, for we meet there \\ith layer.. 
of alios, with turf-pits, and the trunks of trees still Learing the marhS of axes, 
with bricks and broken pottery. 



gnawed by the sea, it is also slowly subsiding, 
been discovered bE-low high-water mark. The 
coast to the north of the 
Gironde participates in this 
movement of subsidence, 
and not only sandy beaches 
Lave disappeared there, but 
also rocks. One of the best 
examples of this kind is 
furnished by the rock upon 
which stand::; the tinc light- 
house of Corduuan, which 
illuminates the entrance to 
the Gironde. ,\'hen Louis 
de Foix erected that build- 
ing at the close of the six- 
teenth century, the rock 
llpon which it now stands 
was an island sufficiently 
large to admit of dwellings 
for the workmen employed. 
It is now completely covered 
at high water, and the dis- 
tance between it and the 
peninsula of La Grave has 
increased from 3.1 miles in 
1630 to 4-3 miles. Su- 
merous villages named in 
old chronicles have been 
swallowed up by tbe sea or 
overwhelmed by the dunes 
marching befilre it. Soulac 
was an important town on 
the Girollf1C', helow Bor- 
deaux, whilst the English 
held the country. 1\11t the 
Gothic church and the few 
walls whieh alone remain of 
it now stand upon the shore 
of the ocean. the dunes hav- 
ing' passed rig-ht over them 
(see }'ig'. 3.;). The Gironde 
itself would pruba]'ly by this time have chang-cd its bed ba(1 not the engineers 
prevented it Ly tl1<.' c\'l:struction oî costlyembankmentr. Nowhere else on the 
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But not only is the coast being 
for traces of human residence have 


Fil\'. 28.-THE AXCIE'ifT ('OA
T OF THE LAXDEB. 
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coast of France does man struggle 80 arduously against tbe assaults of t.be 
ocean, and sometimes tbe issue is doubtful. Between l
IH and lR4H the Pointe 
de Grave, at the moutb of the Gironde, receded 2:j6 feet towards the south-east, 
but the coast 110\\ is efficiently protected by embankments. 


Tu E ÅDOl-R. 


TilE geologi('al history of the Lo\\er 
\dour is connected witb tbat of the Landes, 
but the tw'o Ga\"es, "ith their principal tributaries and bead-:streams, belung to the 
region of tbe I'yrenees. 
The Adour rise" between the Pic d' Arbizon and the Pic du )Iidi of Dig-orre, 
about 12 miles to the north of the crest of the Pyrenee8. Though fl,d bY'tbundant 
rains aud melting snow, tbe drou
ht of summer would cause it to shrink into 
a rivulet insufficient even for purposes of irrigation if it were not for the Dlue 
Lake (Lac Elm), a natural reservoir, the outflow from whieb is regulated by 
means of a submarine tunnel, and from which Î 1 cubic feet of water are dis- 
charged every second, a quantity sufficient for irrigating the valley and 
supplying the manufactories of Bagnères and Tarbes. This is a work of 
our contemporaneous engineers, but the canal of irrigation, which lea,-es the 
river where it issues from the mountains to rejoin it 2.j miles lower down, 
dates back to t.he time of Alaric, the risigoth. The i"land lying between this 
canal and the rÍ\-er torms one huge garden, in which maize grows to a height of 
15 feet. 
On approacbin
 the region of the Lande!' the river sweeps round to the west, 
skirting the hills of ßéarn, the culti,,'ated slopes of which contrast strikingly with 
the desola:e plain on its right bank. At Dax, instead of flowing directly to the 
sea, the Adour,turns towards the mountains, and, as far as its confluence with the 
Gave, winds bet" een hills. 
The volume of the Grn;e is superior to that of tbe rpper Adour, but its current 
being rapid and its slope steep, the tide only ascends for a short distance, and is 
of very little service for purpo!'es of wn-igation. The name 
'\dour is therefore with 
justice applied to the lower part of the river. 
The G..Ive of Pau, in its upper valley, alternately forms cascades, flows tranquilly 
along tbe bottom of deep ravines, or spreads out over emerald mpadows contrasting 
strikingly wirh rugged defiles. At Lourdes it lea,-es the mountains, but, instead of 
flowing north over the plain, it ahruptly tUnIS to the west, and pierces the hills of 
Réarn, all eonred with erratic blocks carried thither by the ancient glaciers 
from the high mountains in the south. Below the graceful bridge of Bétharram it 
\\ inds across a plain, but at Pau it again flows amongst hills, from which it finally 
emerges only 12 miles above its confluence '\\ ith the Gave of Ossau. Throughout 
the whole of its course it retains the character of a torrent, and is useless for 
purposes of na"igation. 
The débris pil('d up by glacial action at tbe months of the Pyrenean valleys 
have furced the Ga\ es repeatedly to change their course. The Ga,-e of })au 
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originally flowed in the direction of Tarhes; it then passed by way of Pontacq, and 
this outlet having heen blucked up by the déLl'is deposited there, the river opened 
itself a new passage through the defile of St. Pé. The hed of the Gave of 
Ossau has undergone similar changes. At first it joined that of Pau near the 
town of 
ay; subsequently it flowed north through the valley of :Néez, and even 
now a portion of its waters finds its way to that valley through an underground 
channel 5 miles in length. 


Fig. 29.-::kcCES
I\"E CHA"'GES OF THE BED OF THE GATE OF PAU. 

(' lie 1 : :1:lll.UOO. 


/; :Miles. 


The estuary of the Adour, }'clow Bayonne, has undergone similar cl1ange!;. 
In the fourteellth century its mouth wa'! 12 miles farther north, where th(' 
Houdigau now enters the SUI, and the geological boundary between the regions of 
the })yrenees and the L'mrles must still be suught for at that 
pot. Tlwre are no 
cliffs to the north of the Adour, but the nummulitic limestones of Diarritz extend 
north, beneath the waves of the ocpan, as far as a spot lying off the" Fosse" of 
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Capbreton, anciently an important seaport, which gave its name to the island of 
Cape Breton, in :x orth .America. 
The first change in the course of the ri,er took place towards the close of the 
fourteenth centur
, when a ,-iolent storm threw up a formidable bar, the river 


}'ig_ 30.-THB 1\IOLTH OF THE ADOCU. 
I'cale 1 : 250,000, 
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flowing along tbe rear of the clunes as far as the humlct of Yieux-Roucau, or "old 
mouth," 22 rtiles to the north of Bayonne. The pre!<ent channel of the river 
was excavated by human hands, aided by a great flood which occurred in 1.");1, 
and swept away thc last remaining ob
tacles. 
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The ever-shifting bar at the mouth of the Adour is justly dreaded by mariners, 
and, in spite of the jetties which ha,-e been constructed, the nerrow entrance to the 
river is occasionally obstructed. 


THE G-\.RONXE. 


THE Garonne rises on Spanish soil, on the southern slope of the Pyrenees. Its 
head-stream, fed by the snow and ice of Pic ::Vethou, is swallowed up by a sink 
known as Trou du Taureau (" bull',,; hole "), and after a subterranean course of 
2
 miles
 reappems again as a gushing spring at the Goueil de Joueou 
("God's eye"). At the hill of Castelleon this head-stream of the Garonne is joined 
by a second river of that name, which traverses the Spanish valley of Aran, and 
when it enters French territory, at the marble defile of St. Bé,.Lt, it is already a 
formidable river. 
The glacier-fed Pique of Luchon is the first considerable river which joins the 


Fig. 31.-THE SUHTERRANEAN COURSE OF THE GAUON:SE. 
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Garonne on the soil of France. Lower do" n it receives the X este, which flows 
through the delightful valley of .Aure, and its direct northern course being stopped 
by the masses of débris deposited by ancient glacial action, it turns abruptly to the 
cast, and flows in a huge cun'e around that wonderful accumulation of shingle and 
gravel traversed by the radiating courses of the Gers, the Bayse, and numerous 
other rivers, all having their sources dose to each other, as shown in Fig. 62. 
These rivers are gmdually washing away the sediment depo",ited by glaciers, and 
nowhere else are we better able to study the influence which the earth's rotation 
exercises UP,1ll the formation of valleys. Almost without exception the western 
slopes of the valleys are gentle, whilst the ri"ers gnaw away the foot of the hills 
on the east, and a traveller who cros,:es over from one valley to the other in a 
westerly direction ascends hy a gentle slope, but descends by a steep one. 
Very different from these divergent ri'.ers are the eastern or exterior trihutaries 
of the Garonne, for thí'ir sources are far apart, they flow generally parallel with 
the equator, and, draining ,-aster areas, are more vuluminous. One of them, the 
Salat, is thu:> named on account of the brine springs near its banks. 
\..nother, tIle 
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Ariége. is not named thus because it carries gold (.A II/"igern) , for its name is 
!>ynonymous with Arega, .Áregia, Ereya, and _\.rize, all of "hich simply mean 
nn:-r. 
Thougl) draining a basin inferior to that of the Loire, the Garonne neverthe- 
It'ss is a more YoluminouM ri,'er, thanks to the greater rainfall, the geological 
nature of tbe soil, and the snows of the Pyrenees, which feed many of its tributaries 
during summer. There are no torrent bed;>, as on the southern slupe of the 
Cévcnnes, and the hills of .Auwrgne and the Pyrenees are amongst the best 
watered of all France. Floods, unfortunately, occur frequently, generally in May 
or June, when the snow melts and rain falls abundantly. 
At an epoch anterior to history the flow of the river was regulated by lakes, 


Fig. 3Z.-RwIATI'i:G Rrn:R COURSES OF GERS. 
Scale 1 : 1,875,000. 


one of the most important of whieh occupied the fertile plain of Rivière. But 
these lakes have been silted up and drained, and the floods occur now yery 
suddenly. One of the most disastrous happened in IS'7.), when the riwr rose 
40 feet above its ordinJ.ry summer leyel, sweeping a" ay bridges, destroying nearly 
7,Ofl0 houses, and doing damage to the extent of .:f:
,400,OOO. These floods might 
perhap;; be preyented if forests were planted upon the hills, but to this the pastoral 
inhabitants of the Pyrenees haye a deep-rooted ohjection. 
The waters of the Garonne are not emploYf'd for purposes of irrigation, as they 
might 1e, and there exist no canals comparable with that of Alaric, in the valley 
of the Adour. M. Duponchel, howe,-er, has concei\ed the grand project of construct- 
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ing a system of canals or drains, by means of which the hills of Gers might be 
lp,-elled, and a portion of the fertile soil of which they consist spread over the 
barren Landes of Gascony.'" 
A navigable canal, communicating with the Canal du 
Iidi, follows the course 
of the Garonne from Toulouse downwards as far as the head of the tide, whence 


Fig. 33.- V ALLE1 S OF GERS. 
Scale 1 : 1,150,000. 
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the river is na,-igable throughout the year. Below Bordeaux, its great commercial 
port" the Garonne rapidly increases in widtb, and the triangular peninsula which 
lies between it and its twin river, the Dordogne, is known as Entre-Ikux-l\Iers, 
with reference to the sealike expanse of these great tidal ri,-ers. Sea-going- ,-esse Is 
ascend the Dordogne as far as Libourne, at the mouth of the Isle. The bore 


Fig. 34.-THE PLAIS OF RInÈIlE. 
f'c
le 1 : 320,000. 
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which rushes up t.hat ri,-er is said to ba,'e become more intense since tbe Garonne 
has been confined within narrO\\"Pr limits. 
The united waters of the Garonne and the Dordogne form a vast est.uary. 
kno"n as Gironde, ,'arying in width betweûn two and six miles, and dotterl 


. .. Cré..Üun d'un 
ol ferlile Ù la 
urface des l..ndes de Gascogne." IIIulItl'..Ilier, I8(H. 
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O\'er with numerous islands. There are many mud-hanks, which interfere with 
na\ igation, but the depth of the channel is nevertheless very considerable, and at 
the mouth of the river, between Royan and the Pointe de Grave, it is no less than 


Fig. 3i>.-THE Esn:AR'\ OF THE GmO:SVE. 
Scale 1 : 640,000. 
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1O.j fcet. This estuary is in reality an arm of the sea, and at )Iécbers, {) miles 
above its moutb, there are salt ponds and oyster beds. Cetacea and sea-fish ascend 
the river with each tidf', and porpoises gambol around the \'Cssels as in the open 
sea. Among these visitors from the .Atlantic the maigre (SCÏrI>11a aqui/a), a singing 
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fish, is one of the most curious, and the crews of many a yes"el have been frightened 
by the sound it emit3. 
The banks of the Gironde exhibit many traces of geological action still going 
on. The hills on the right bank terminate in cliffs, the foot of which is continually 


Fig. 36.- THE " PASSES" OF THE GIROSDE. 
Scale I : 350,UOO. 
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being gnawed by the waves, and se,-erill villages have disappeared there, including 
Gério"et, which occupied the Runuuit of a hill to the east uf noyan, and Talmont, 
which stood at the extreme point of a peninsula. 
::;wampy plains of recent origin, such as the" polders" of Little Flanders, 


Fig". 37.-SECTIO"õ OF TilE P.\SSFS OF THE GUW'I1E. 
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drained in the sewnteenth century, and the old salt marshes of the Yerdun, extend 
far into the peninsula of )lédoc. The culminating point of the whole of this 
region, the hill of Jau ur Jupiter, scarcely riRes to a height of 40 feet, and a 
couple of ccnturies ago was an island. Ancient river beds can still be traced, and 
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wh9t is now the Pointe de Grave was formerly an island near the northern bank 
of the river. 
The submarine relief is likewi!<p undergoing continual changes, which endanger 
navigation. The channel, or "pas:"," of the )Iastelier, "bich was the principal 
one about the middle of the eighteenth century, is now occupied by a formidaùle 
sand-bank known as La :Mau\aise. The contours of the b,mks and the direction 
of the currents are for ever changing, and in the course of less than a century the 
bank of La lIauvaise has shifted 5 miles to the west, whilst that of La Cui\Te 
mo, es in an oppo:"ite direction. :-;till, thanks to lighthouses, buoys, and beacons, 
vessels can at all times enter the fì-ironde with "afety, and e\ en at low water the 
depth of the northern pass is no\\here less than 4V feet. 
\t each tide no less 
than 2ô.j,uOO tons of water penetrate into the estuary of the fì-iromIe, a quantity 
in comp-1rison \\ ith which the discharge of the Garonne and Dordogne combined is 
almost inappreciable, even during floods. 


TOPOGR\PHY. 
r, RfxfFS ORn:x
\LFs_-This department i
 almo
t a portion of Catalonia as far 
as its climate, its productions, aud the language of its inhabitants are concerned, but 
has formed part of France sinct' the middle of the seventeenth century. It includes 
the valleys of the Tech, the Réart, the Tet, and the Agly, all of which debouch upon 
the plain of Roussillon. Each of these ,-alleys i., well watered, hut, upon the 
whole, naked rocks form the predominant feature of the department, which is 
therefore able only to support a small population. 
The valley of the Tech or Yallespir-that is, " austere valley" -is the southern- 
most of continental F,'ance. Its scenery is delightful, and the customs of its 
Catalan inhabitants full of interest. At its head are the pastures of Costabona, 
and on descending it we pass the sulphur springs of Preste, the old town of 
Prrd,
-rl('-JIollo (1,3l0 inhabitants), formerly famous for its cloths; .Á"'('.
 (1,871 
inhabitants), the commercial centre of thp valley, where rude cutlery is manu- 
factured; Cértf (3,()Ii:
 inhabitants); and the hot sulphur springs of Amélie-les- 
Dains, 
Across the naked range of the Alhères, defended by the fort of Dellegarde, the 
great Spanish high-road leads through the I>ertus. This road is far easier than the 
one leading along- the coast of the )Iediterranean, through Cofliol//"c (3,44ö inhahit- 
ants), frequpnted hy fishermen, amI Pvrf- r,'ud/",'I'i (l,fllO inhabitants), which boasts 
of an excellent harbour, much frequented hy ,.essels in distress. ::;ome wine is 
exported from here, induding the sort known us "ranpio," which onlyat.tains 
maturity after having- been kept for ten years, and possesses tonic propertil's almost 
equal to those of quinine. 
The district of Aspres, which extends east of the Canigou in the dirpetion of 
the :MeditC'rrane:m, i
 sterile, as its name implies, but excellent" ine grO\' s upon 
its hills, and the lowlands, irrigated hy the l{part, are of wonderful fertility_ Ell/I' 
(
,-1G3 inhabitants), the anr-ient Illiberri, Bubsequentl
- named IIeleHa in honour of 
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tbe mother of Constantine, is the only town of importance tbere; its catbedral 
dates back to the cle"enth century. 
The most important vaUC')' of the Eastern Pyrenees is tbat of the Têt; tbe 
Col de la Percbe at its head, and the roads to Perpignall, are defended by the 
fortress of Jlol/f/olli-s, cOIH;tructed 1,y Yauban. Lying at an elevation of 5,2.)0 feet 
above the sea, the climate of tbis place is most rigorous. Hot mineral springs 
abound in this portion of the Pyrenees, but only those of rl'J'l/l't, on the northern 
slope of )Iont Canigou, enjoy a world-wide reputation. Iron ores, suited to the 


Fig. 38.-PoRT-YmwuEs. 
!'cÆl!e 1 : 15,000. 
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manufacture of steel, likewise abound. There are iron works at Ria, between 
tbe small fortified toWIl of YiUeneuve de COllflant and PrarlC's. but most of the 
ore is exported to Germany. rJ"(/dc.
 (3,72'1 illhahitants), ViI/fa (2,09:3 inhahitants), 
Iile (3,:!
2 inhabitants), and all tbe villages of the Riveral, to the very gates of 
Perpignan, are indebted to the fertilising wuters of the Têt for their prospl'rity. 
Pel1JÏY}WII (
-1-,a79 inhabitants) is a fortress of the highest importance, for it 
commands all the pm,.",s over the Pyrenees from the sea to the Puss of La Perehe. 
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Trares of )Ioorish architecture may be di:scovered III its huge citadel, in the 
Castillet, or little ca
tle, and the" Loge," or old t:xchange of the )Iajorcans, but it 
is not in other respects a fine city. Its ancient industries have declined since 
Charles Y. converted the town into a fortress, and its university, founded iu the 
fourteenth century, only exists in name. The climate, Lowe, cr, is delightful, 
sub-tropical plants grow most, igorou!'ly, and the" hole country might easily be 
converted into a huge garden of acclimatization. 
'Yine is the great suurce of wealth of the country. Though ordinary roussillon 
is used merel
. for blending the lighter wines of Central Francc, fir.;;t-rate wines 
are produced at Riæs((ltes (G,O.. inhabitants), on the Agly; at E.
tagel (2,G.H 
inhabitants), higher up on the same river, and the birthplace of Arago; and at 
Sal,.;es, the Salsulæ of the Romans. 310st of these wines /Lre exported through 
Barcarès, a port near the town of St. Laurent de la Salanque (3,HUO inbaùitants). 
The country likewisc produces oli,'cs. The tract along tbe coast, known as 
"Salobre!'," is impregnated with salt, und hardly produces anytbing, but fair 
barvests of cereals are gathered in the tract known as " >:5alanque," which bounds 
it inland, the' ine and olive being restricted to the hilly districts. 
ARlf.GE.<t-This department includes the old di:strict of Couserans, tbe basin of 
Salat, and the county of Foix, compri"ing the basin of the Ariége. 1\ early the 
whole of it is mountainous, and the main range of the Pyrenees forms the boundary 
towards Spain for a distance of 130 milcs. The only plain is that of I'aumiers. 
The population is thin and exceedingly ignorant. 
The small canton of Quérigut or Donnézan, on tbe rpper Aude, which is only 
accessible to the rest of the department by the difficult Pa"s of raillers, sheltered 
the fugitive Protestants after the remcation of the Edict of Xantes, but is now 
\isited only on account of its sulphur springs at CaI"Cfll/ii:l"cs. The upper \alley of 
the 
\.riége like"ise attracts strangers on account of its hot springs, amongst which 
those of .Á.c (Aqme) are the most famous. Hematite iron ores, lead, copper, and 
manganese abound at Vie de Sos, in a side valley of the Ariége, but owing to the 
difficulties of access, the want of fuel, and the restrictions imposed by mediæval 
guilds, the metallurgical industry is not very important. t At Ta1"aSeOJI there are 
gypsum quarries. and travelling still 10 miles lower down the valley, we arrive at 
J.òi;r (5, I:!. inbabitantR), with its famous old castle, the capital of the department. 
B..low that town tbe Ariége passes through a series of gorges, and then enters 
upon a vast allm"ial plain, where stands Pamiel"/! (ï,
3ì inhaùitants), the most im- 
portant town of the department. Lower down still is fjarel"dui/ (:!,.J96 inhabitants). 
The valley of the Hers joins that of the Ariége beyoud the limits of tbe 
department. It is one of the most charming of the I'yrences, the pine woods of 
Bélesta, the intermittent spring of Fontestorbes, and the ruined castle of Montségur 
constituting some of its principal attractions, whilst Lareland (:2,.9:! inhabitants) 
and MinjJoÏJ: (3,102 inhabitants) are noted for thcir manufacture of cloth. Un 


· Bergès. .. Description dll dép. de rAriége;" Bordes-Pagès," Xotice sur Ie Couserans;" Astruc, 
":Mém. pour l'hist. naturelle du Languedoc." 
t In 18;3, 6,040 tons of cast iron, .5,045 tons of wrought iron, and 859 tons of steel were produced. 
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the Arize, which fluws direct to the Garonne, stands the busy little place of 
JIas d'Azil (1,271; inll..lbit<lut:s), uear which the river flows through a subterranean 
channel. 
The western portion of the department, ancient Couserans, is drained by the 
Salat and its tributal"ies. The upper mlleys of this regi')ll forml'rly constituted 
as many self-governing cOIllllluuities, and the inhabitants, until quite reeen tl y, 
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retained their aneient dress ani! customs. In winter tlley leave tIleir inl10spitable 
mountain homes in search uf work in the more favoured plains; and when beurs 
were still numerous in the Pyrenees, many of them travelled as bear-leaders. 
Hot springs abound in these valleys, the most reno\\ned heing those of Aulug, 
accidentally rediscovered in 1!;:'?:1, aud deservedly popular on account of the 
delights of the surrounding scenery. St. Girú//s (3,99:3 inhabitants), the eapital 
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of the di!'trict, occupies a site at the confluence of the Lez with the 
alat. It 
carries on a lucratiye commerce \\ ith 
pain, the road leading' thruugh the Port de 
Salau, and boasts of various manufactures. 
-\ t St. Li=ier, which was tbe ancient 
capital, may still be seen the ruills of Homan wans and of a Gothic cathedral. 
The old episcopal pah.ce has been very apprupriately tOl1\erted into an a!<ylum !or 
I una tics. 
II -\U'E-G -\uoxxE.-Thi". department includes portions of the ancient provinces 


Fig. 4U.-THB CO
\EHGE'1' \"ALU.\
 O}' THE G.\lW
XE, THE AHlÉGE, AXV THE HERS. 
Scale 1 : 000,000. 
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of Gflscony find Lflnglledoc, :md i!' intf'rsected from south to north, for a distance of 
].jO miles, by the river G-aronne, which has gi\'en it a name. It extends from the 
crest of the Pyrenees to the foot-bills of the central plateau of France, and thus 
exbibits a great variety in its sccnery, climate, find natural productions. 
In the very heart of the mountains lie;,; the most famous hot spring of the 
Pyrenees, that of B(f!lllè/"c8-de LucllOn (:3,U
:.! inh<1bitants), the surrounding scenery 
40 
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of which-its glaciers, woods, and mountain gorges-forms its great attraction to all 
admirers of nature. ùt. G((IIdl'll,s (4,0
7 inhabit:mts) occupies a terrace overl<Jok- 
ing the ancient Lake of Itivièl'e (see Fig. :H). Its ncighbomhood abounds in 
remains of preLi>.toric man, as well as in monuments of the Gallo-Roman age. 
Valentin, a busy suburb of 
t. Gaudens, on the Gal'onne, still bears the name of 
the Itoman emperor who founded it, and higher up on the Ktme river may be seen 
the ruins of the Roman city of Lugdunum Convenarum. 
Below tllP gorge of St. 1Ltrtory, the 
'blat, thus called after the hrine springs 
of Salie;.;, joins the G
ronne, which thence flows through a fertile plain extending 
to the neighùourhood of Toulouse. Its numerous towns and villagès. amongst 


Fig, 41.-ToULOUSE. 
Scale 1 : 00.000. 
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which are JItlrtrc.S (the ancient Calagorris), ('(f;:;ere8 (2,422 illhabitants), Rie/(r 
(l,-!,j:? illhabitant,,), CflrIJolllle (I,G.jH inhabitants), Alfter;!'e (1,!)j:
 inhabitants), 
and CI/Ii/'flabi'lle (bH.l inhahitants), present an appearance of wealth, for it is now 
many years since dIP Garonne inundated its banks. JI/(/'(,t (2,509 inhabitants), 
in the very centre of this plain, has become famous on account of the defeat of the 
...11bigenses and Aragonese in 1:21:3, which definiti,'cly placed Toulouse in the 
hands of the French" 
Vill/:tÌ'l/J/clw (2,1:34 inhabitants), and the other to'\ ns of Lauraguais, to the 
south-east of Toulouse, as well as Grenade (2,üì 4 inhabit I11ts), Frollton (1,402 
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inhabitants), amI other places in the north, are mainly d<,pendent upon agricul- 
ture; whilst nlli'm/l/" (:l,:3ti7 inhabitants), on the Tarn, and Rae! (:3,'ì
2 inha- 
bitants), have some manufactures. 
TO/lIO/l8l' (120,208 inhabitants), the entrepôt of the fertile plain of the 
Garonnc, is one of those citie8 "hich cannot be di
pemed with. Its favouraMo 
position for war and commerce at all times insured its prosperity, and when the 
Romans captured it they disco\ered in a sacred pond treu8ure valued at 1.5,000 
talents, or .:E3,OuO,OOO. This 
pro,,",perity is perhaps greater now 
than ever it was ùefore; ùut 
though Toulouse has been the 
capital of the Yisigoths for nearly 
a century (418-,:)07), it carries 
on no direct commercial transac- 
tions with the Iberian peninsula, 
but is the great intermediary ùe- 
t\\ een the :Mediterranean and the 

\tlantic. Including the suburùs, 
the red-brick buildings of the 
town cover an area of o\'er a 
sfluare miles. The town-hall or 
Capitol, with its Imsts of illus- 
trious Languerlocians, occupies 
the centre of the ancient city, 
which was superior to the towns 
of Xorthern France in wealth and 
intelligence, until the henchmen 
of the Inqui;;:ition caused its 
streets to flow \\ ith blood, and in- 
stilled a spirit of ferocious ortho- 
doxy into the minds of its inha- 
bitants, who ùurnt Yanini at the 
stake in 16HJ, and in l,t}:'? broke 
the limbs of Cabs, the Protestant, 
upon the wheel. The church of 

t. :::;ernm, the cathedral of St. 
f:tienne, and the ancient mona<;- 
tery of St. Augustine, now converted into a museum, are amongst the most 
interesting buildings of the town. 'l'he lihrar
', far inferior to what one might 
e"peet to find in an ancient university city, occupies another oM monastery. 
Commerce and industry flourish. There are manufactures of paper, starch, 
tobacco, and textile fabrics, as well as foundries and saw-mills. The environs are 
almost bare of trees, and there e"ists no park deserving the name. 
liALTE",-Pnti
iEs.-This department includes the whole of ancient Bigorre, 
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Fig. i2.-THE CA".
L OF 1HE 
ESTB. 
Scale 1 : 320.(100. 
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with portions of adj.lining districts. l\Iore than half of it is filled with high 
mountains. Its principal rivers are the Xe
te in the east, the Adour in the 
centre, and the G.ne in the west. The alluvial Lottom-Iands are of exceeding 
fertility; hot springs abound in the mountains; there are famous marLle quarries 
and busy manufactorie.s; Lut the population is still far from numerous. 
The valley of the Aure, or Gpper Neste, is one of the most renowned of the 
}Jyrenees, on account of its pretty scenery and grand perspe
tives. Arreau, its 
capital, is merely a "ill 'ge, and I')arracolin is only bettcr known because it lies at 


.Fig, 43.-BAGSÈltES-lJE- L;lGOllllt', 
Scale 1 : 280,000. 
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the head of the canal of tbe K este, and boasts of marble quarries. The popula- 
tiOll, however, is more dense than might be expected, for hamlets and homestead!> 
lie scattered in all directiolls. 
'I.'he valley of Campan, 011 the "("pper Adour, is looked upon as typical of the 
be:mties of nature; but tbe men who inhabit it are repulsive, as most of them arc 
subject to wens. At its mouth lies B((gnèrcs-de-Biyo/'l'c (7,598 inhabitants), which 
has paper and saw mills, marble works, and manufactures of fancy hosiery, these 
latter giving employment to more than 2,000 women. The town is likewise the 
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seat of the Société TIamond, which bas undertaken tbe scientific exploration of 
the Pyrenee::; and established an observatory on the Pic du :Midi of Bigorre. 
Turbcs (11,080 inbabitants), the capital of tbe department, lies quite beyond 
the hilh;, and frum the windows of its museum an unrivalled prospect Q\'er a 


Fig. H.-THE Tnn:LI OF Oss\:x, 
Accnrdi 'g to Bourbicr aud Letrone. Scale 1 : 62,000, 
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verdant plain, bounded by blue mountains in tbe distance, may be enjoyed. 
There are foundries, woollen-mills, and manufactories of felt, as well as a Govern- 
ment factory of small arms and a cannon foundry. The surrounding country is 
famous for its breed of saddle borses. Corn and wine are the leading agricultural 
productiuns. 
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The billy country to the east of tbis smiling plain of tbe Adour, including tbe 
plateau of Lannemezan, consists to a great extent of heatbs. Tbe best-known 
village there is Ca]JtcJ"lI, with hot mineml springs. Heatbs also occur to tbe west 
of tbe 
\dour, and one of them, near O,'8UIt (2,-100 illhaLitants), is remarkable on 
account of its ancient entrenchments and tUl1luli. 
The basin of the Gave, in the west of this dcpartment, is perbaps more 
frequently visited by tourists tban any otber portion of tbe Pyrenees, and 
deservedly so, for it abounds in sublime scenery and natural curiosities. Its many 
thermal springs form one of its greatest attractions. The sulphurous waters of 
Ba1"ég('s are efficacious in case of wounds, those of St. Sauft/lJ" are available 
again!:-t nervous disorders, but tbe various springs of Cal/tl'l"ets cure almost every 
disease that human flesh is beir to, and attract as many as 16,000 sufferers in a 
single year. The moutb of tbe valley of the rpper Gave is commanded by tbe 
old fortress of LOII/'dc8 (4,.377 inhabitants), become famous in our days through a 
miracle-working spring near which quite a town of churches and convents bas 
sprung up. 
n \SSES- PYRf::xf.Es.- Tbis department includl's nparn and tbe old "kingdom" of 
Navarre, with the districts of Houlc and Labourd in the Basque country. For the 
ß10st part it is billy rather tban mountainous, though the Pyrenees to the south 
of the vallcys of Ossau and Aspe still pierce the region of perennial snows. Tbe 
ravined plateau to tbe north of the Gave of Pau consists of glacial drift. There 
are mines of irun, coal, and salt, many manufactories. and a great commercial port; 
lJUt upun the whole tbis is an agricultural departme'lt, the resources of which 
have not bitherto been developcd as they might be. The lou!las. or heatbs, which 
cover 7R3,Ono acres of tbe Pyrenean fout-hills, are quite capahle of cultivation, but 
tbe peasants prefer to USe thcm as pasture ground. It is only natural, under these 
circumstances, tbat the population should decrease. 
The Gan', on entering tbe department, flows past the churcb of Betbar- 
ram, an old place of pilgrimage, and then irrigates the fields of uumerou"- 
villages, the centrc of which is --,-Ya!/ (3,Ofl;J inhabitant;;,), which hoasts of numerous 
manufactures. Still following the ri,'er, we reacb Pau (27,.}.};3 inhabitants), the 
ancient capital of Béarn. It i:; built upon a terraco, and owing to thc mildncss of 
its climate bas become a great resort of invalills. The terrace of its ancient castle 
cummands a magnificent panorama of the Pyrenees. Tbe entertainment of visiturs 
is the great husine::.s of Pau, but there are also some manufactures of linen. 
lJlorlaas, tbe fir:;t capital of néarn, now an in('onsirlerahle village, lies in tbe 
Landes, to tbe north-east; and, proceeding still fartber in the same direction, wc 
reach the castle of )Iontaner, one of the stronge
t fortresscs built by Gaston 
Pbæbus. 
Ortliez í-1,727 inbabitants), on tbe Gayc, below Pau, was formerly tIle seat of 
a uniycrsity, and is noted for its ancient bridge amI the c1onjon of tbe oM palace 
of the Dukes of Foix. There are numerous tanneries and other industrial esta- 
blisbments, and amongst the exports of the tuwn figure" Bayonne barns." 
The muuntainous portion of the department belongs to the basin of the G-ave 
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of Oloron, the capital of which is 0101"011 .'ilc. ..l[ar;" (ï.:!:!:
 inhabitants), at the 
foot of the only Pyrenean pass available for wheeled traffic, \.iz. that of 
omport. 
There are cloth and cotton faetol'iès, and smuggling is carried 011 exten
ively. 
High up in the hills, at the foot of the Pic du )Iidi uf Pau. lie the sulphur springs 
of EmtJ:-BoIIIIC8 amI EaltJ:-Cltaullc.s, and the valley of RarétoLl"', ill the south-wt'st, 
is famous for its cattle. 
In descending the Gave we successi\-ely pass through ...Y,ltrlrr('ux, an old 
fortress, and Sautcterrc. At Oraas, near the latter, and at :Sa/ics (:l,.H14 inha- 
bit.ants), there are salt" urks, now carriefl 011 by (;O\'erlllncnt, but they are far less 
productive than formerly. 
The villages in the interior of the Basque country are remarkable only on 


}'ig, 45.-Bno
NE AND THF ;\IOUTH OF THE ADOI,R. 
I-<mle 1 : SO,IIOO. 
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account of their picturesque poslfton. At J[I/I//pol/-Licllrtl'/"e, the old capital of 

ollle, are the ruins of a castle; III(.
}lr.trrcn (l,.iì:J inhabitants), a very ancient 
village, has shoe and cloth manufactures; the fort of St. Jcan-P(Í'lI-de-Port 
commands the Pass of Roncevaux and two others. Near it is a colony of ('a[JoloS, 
a despised race formerly, but neyertheless intelligent, and superior in physique to 
their lleighbours. )lo",t writers now look upon them as desccndants of the 
Visigoths. 
Ba!lOl/l/C (22,30i inhabitants), though slightly inferiOl' to Pau in population, 
is by far its superior in commerce and industry. It is a fortress, but gaily painted 
hO
lses, open squares, and fine promenades give it the appearance of an open city. 
Its Gothic cathedral is unc uf the finest edifices in thc south uf France. Its 
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position at the bottom of the Bay of Bi!<cay and on the mo
t frequented road 
between France and Spain marks it out as a great place of commerce; but owing to 
the bar which closes the mouth of the Adour, it has not attained a position 
amongst the great commercial ports of France such as might ha\'e been expedctl, 
and the numerous Spanish and Portuguese Jews are intent rather upon bourse 
speculation than upon legitim'.lte commerce!" As to the other harbours along the 
coast of Gascon
', such as Guethary and St. Jean-de-Luz, they are at prescllt 
of no commercial importance whatever. .And yet the mariners from this coa
t 
frequented America long before Columbus, though not before the Xorman". 
Great efforts are now being made to improye the harbour of St. J(,((It-de,L
lz 


Fig. -l6.-RoADSTEAD or 
T. .1EA:\-DE-Lrz. 
Smle 1 : 200,000. 
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(:1,131 inhabitants), tboug-h that town can ncver agmn become a g-reat place 
of commerce. Indeed, such importance aR these coast towns possess is due 
entirely to their having become favourite seaside resorts; it is this which has 
transformed the viUagc of Biarrif:: (:1,3-1-8 inljahitants) into a co!>mopolitan water- 
ing-place, and is preparing a similar fate for ][cllda!lc. 
GElts.-This department is named after a yellowish ri'\'"er which traverses it 
from north to s .uth, and occupies the greater portion of thf' plateau of glacial 
drift piled up at the mouths of the rpper Adour and Xeste, and cut up h
' 
torrents into numerous ridges of hills (see Fig. ;
2). It 1i('s outside the usual 


· In IR'i2 there were 1,320 Jews. In 18;5 1,160 ,-essels, of an agb'Tr-gatp burden of 164,321 101,8, 
entered and cleared. 
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roads of tmffic, but its valleys are fertile, and a fair wine grows upon its hill- 
sides. 
The most fertile portion of Gel's lies on the south-west, and is watered by the 
Adour. Immediately to the east of this ,'alley rises the plateau of .Armagnac, the 
wines of which are to a great extent converted into brandy, mnking next to 
Cognac. Cazaubon (;1)0 inhabitants), Eallze (2,U62 inhabitants), MOl/treal (GDO 
inhabitants), and rÙ'-FI'=eI/RaC (3,000 inhabitants), are 
ome of the more important. 
places in Lower or "
cstern .-\rmagnac, separated from r ppcr .\.rmagnac by the 
vall('y of the navigable Hayse or Baïse, the more important to\\ns of which are 
CU/ldom (-!,9:3:
 inhabitants) and Jlimllde (:1,2:30 inhabitants), the capital of Astarac. 
.AlIcll (12,l-l,j inhabitants), the name of "hich recalls the ancient Ausques 0\' 
Eskuaras who founded it, lies in the valley of t he Gel's. It is a fine town, with 
one of tbe most majestic cathedrals of France, an immense flight of stairs, leading 
to tbe tcrrace upon which it is built, and a mediawal tower dedicated to r'a'sar. 
Higher up in tbe valley lies the village of Sal/san, which bas becume known 
tbrough the palæontological explorations of )1. Lartet and others. The lower 
,alley of tbe Gel's is well cultivated, and the fields surrounding FIf'llrfll/ce 
(:3,737 inbabitants) and Lec'O/lre (2,flö:3 inbabitants) are of great fertility. The 
patois spoken at the latter place is said to contain Greek words, and the rivulet 
formed by tbe fountain of Houndélie bears the Greek appellation of Ilydrone. 
The towns in tbe e
trf'me east of tbC' deptlrtment are in nowise remarkable, 
e
cept for the ruins of mediæval cqstles and abbeys. L' ble-Jourdain (2,248 
inhabitants) and LOI/lIJe;:;, both on tbe S,,,"e, are tbe principal centres of population, 
and carry un some trade in cattle and geese, 
T\R"-Er-GARux
m.-This department, one of the smallest of France, includes 
the hill
 of Ea
tern Lomaglle, the alluvial valleys of t11e Garonne, tbe Tarn, and the 
A veyron, and a bill region in the north and east which forms part of Qucrcy and 
Houergue. Some of tbe soil is exceedingly fertile, and there are manufacturing 
establishments ut )lontauban and else\\ here, but tbe population is nevertheless on 
the decrease. 
BeaulI/ont (3,(jOF\ inhabitants), the capital of Lomagne, as wdl as all the places 
on the left bank of Garonne, is decreasing in population, and OlfJ;tcl-Sarraxilt 
(:3,547 inhabitants), on tbe opposite bank of the ri\'er, docs 1'0 likewise, but never- 
theless carries on a considerable commerce in wine and the products of the fertile 
plain, too frequently devastated by the waters of the Garonne. 
Jlontallball (lD.700 inhabitants) stands majestically upon a loft), bluff of the 
Tarn, I'p.mned tbere by a fine old bri<lgp. Its position is a favourable one forcom- 
merce, but its greatnes'! as a city pa:<sl.'d away wben it ceased to be one of the four 
towns of refuge granted to the Cah inists. It gloriously withstood tbe armies of 
Louis XIII. (Hi:!O), but twehe years later it ) ielded to Hichclieu, and its civil 
liberties and indn"tries were annibilated. Linen and muslin, eartbell\\are and 
leatber, are manufactured, but a spirit of enterprise cflpable of strih.ing out new 
paths is altogetber wanting. The to\\ n-ball cont'tins a tine librury and a collec- 
tiun of paintings, many of them by Ingre:.', a native of the place. 
41 
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]Jfoissac (5,Gì5 inhabitants), in the alluvial plain and near the confluence of 
Garonne and Tarn, is one of the great grain markets of France, and possesses a 
mediæval chureh and cloisters, whieh contrast strangely with a modern aqueduct 
and an iron railway bridge. r"alence d'Agelt (2,Ð2ü inhabitants), lower down in 
the vallf'y, is wealthy and industrious. An old house is still pointf'd out there 
in which sat the inquisitors who condemned forty-three heretics to the stake. 


Fig. 47.-THE ALLUVIAL PLAIN OF THE GARONNE, THE TARN, AND THE A'"EYRIIN. 
Scale 1 : 320,000. 


5 Miles. 


The plateau to the north of the A,.eyron is but thinly populated, and the only 
town of any importance there is Gaussade (2,438 inhabitants). The .Aveyron, 011 
entering the department, passes through a !\eries of picture:sque gorges, bounded by 
limestone cliffs, the caverns in which have yielded numerous implements of palæo- 
lithic age. Sf. AI/fol/ill (2,.j20 inhabitants), the most considerable town in that 
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p:l.rt of the country, bO'lsts of a town-hall built in the twelfth century, and of numc- 
rous private dwellings dating back to the thirteenth. 
LOT-Er-G,\Ro:'(:\E.-This department i
 named after tbe two river
 which effect 
their junction witbin its limits. The hills of Lomagne form a ðteep escarpment 
towards the vale of the Garonne, and a considerable portion of the south-west 
consists of Landes, but tbe nortbern half is occupied by tf'rtiary hills of great 
fertility. As a whele, tbe department is one of tbe m",.t producti,e of all France; 
its race of cattle is highly esteemed, and poverty is unknown. 
AUl'n (lì,f;06 inbabitants), the capital, lies on the right bank of the Garonne, 
at tbe foot of a hill covered with gardens and 'villas. It is famous for its cattle 
markets and prunes, the latter growu in the valley of the Lot. Three bridges and 
an aqueduct cross the ri,'cl'. 
Descending tbe Garonne, we 6r"t reach Pod Sic. Jla,.ie (I,ü!:m inhabitantt<), 
near whieb the valley of the Ihy!'e joins from the soutb, and up which h-ads the 
road to ,Kérac (4,9;- J ihhabitants), an old Homan town, with the ruins of a royal 
palace. Xprac has recovered from the injury inflicted tbrough tbe revocation of 
the Edict of .:\antes, and now carries on a considerable commerce in wine and 
hramly. Higher up on tbe Baysf' is JlollcrafJ/'flu ((;
I inhahitanb), the Ga"con 
.. bead-quarters of liars, babblel's, and boasters." J.lIè:.iJ/ (l,!I:.3H inhal.itants), which 
bas e
ported wines to London since tbc fourteenth century, stands on the Gelise, a 
tributary of tbe Dlayse; and lower down, near the same ri,'er, ri"es the castle of 
BarfJasfe, now com'erred into a factory. Farther to the north-west, be)ond the 
forests recelJtly pl.mted in the Landes, lies C({,
f/'1jalou.r (2,0;--1 inhabitants), witL a 
mineral !'pring and some mallufadures. 
Agui11ol/ (l,m'1:3 inhabitant,..), near the junction of the Garonne and Lot, is but 
:L small place. Ascending the latter riwr, we pa!'s Cfail aC (:!,:J
" inhabitants), 
known for its "rottcn" wines, which are made from overril-e grapes; Ca"fe1l11oJ'OIl 
\ [,021; inbabitants), 8fe. Li/'J'ade (1,-10-1 inbabitants), and /Yil1/'lIellfC-suJ'-Lof (fI,(j:-.-1 
inhabitants), a busy place, with an old allbey, now Jlsed as a pri"on, the ruins of 
tbe eflstle of Pujols, and several mdi:1"'al Imildings, including a bridge. Pel/lie 
(I,27
 inhahitants), P'/Illel r?,:!
!1 inhabitants), and BOIm{luil were known in former 
times for their eitadd", tbat at the latter l-'lace ba, ing been one of the first con- 
structed to re..;i"t artiller
', 
l1eturning to the valley of tbe Garonne, we pm'" TOII/l"ills (5,30:J inbabitants), 
entirely rebuilt since the Cah'inistic Wflrs, and JIIIJ'J//(/nd" ((j,0:37 inhabitants), both 
of t,hem dri,ing a busy trade. Le JIt/,
 d'
1gel/(/i.Y (1,2-1,) inhabitant..), and .<lIeill/(1/I 
(G:jf! inhabitants). on the left bank ofthc Garonne, are mere ,illagc". Xor are the 
few to\\ ns in dIe north of much importance, except, perhaps, JIira 11/011 I (I,-ll (j 
inhabitant!'), with its orehard
 of prune-trees. 
L-\:\vr:..:.-This department does n"t iw.lude the whole of the Landes of Gas- 
cony, tbougb, on the othcr hand, it eornpri"es, in the south and ,"oulh-east, some 
of the foot-hill.. of tbe Pyrenees and of Armagnac. The re",ourCC8 of tbe depart- 
ment are !'mall; there are no exten!'i,.e tracts of fertile land, nor harbours alol/g" 
the coo\st, and the population is therefore very thinly sown. 
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Dax (0,O
,j inhabitants), on the Adour, is the natural centre of Chalosse, the 
raost fertile district of the Landes. It is an old tuwn, with remains of Homan walls 
and baths. The steam arising from its famous sulphur springs is seen from afar. 
Thermal springs abound throughout the region, as at PUI/il/oll U;,O inhaLitants), 
La Gaillard", 'Tcrris, and Préclwcq; rock-salt abounds; a::;phalt is found in the 
valley of the Luy; and the iron in the western Landes is utilised in the forges 
of ra.çt('if', (HaT inhahitants). PI'!/rdlOmde (1,78G inhabitants), on the Gave, at the 
head of navigation, is likewise a busy place. 
Cap-Bretoll, in former ages one of the most famous seaports of Fr.mce, has 
Fig, i8.-CAP-BRETON (18ï2). 
Scale 1 : 33,614. 
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dwmdled down into a poor \-illagl3, but the barbour of refuge now constructing 
there may bring baek some of its ancicnt prosperity. 
Sf. Set"Cr (2,:2:!,j inhahitants) and 
lire (2,906 inhabitants), both on the Adour, 
are quiet country towns, though the l.ltter is the seat of a bishop; but MOllt-d(,-Jlm'8.all 
(,8,:t!R illhaLitants), to the north oftbem, the capital of the department, is a busy com- 
mercial centl"C, from which are exported the br,mdi('s of ril1rl/('I//"(, (I, I.'j.j inha hitants) 
and Gaband ill Ål'mag-lIac, the rosin of Uoql1efort in thp I.andes, and the wines and 
manufactured guod" of Chalosse. Lahrit, the ancient capital of a duchy, i", now 
merely a village, with the ruins of a castle built by Henri IV. 
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Some of the stations along the railway which connects Borde:mx with Bayonne 
are rising into importance. ],0;'01/.(' bas iron works, L((boulieyre (La nuU\'erie) is 
famous on account of ib cattle Ittirs, and Morrtll.(' promises to become a place of' 
cOlllmerce. The ancient towns of the littoral region of Born, however, which were 
joined formerly by a Roman ruad, hu,'e dwindled into insignificance. JIÎIIIÎZ((I/, 
the most important among,;t them, attracts a certain numller of seaside ,isitors 
during the sea;;un. 
GlRoxm:.-The Landes O
('uPJ fully one-half of this dl'partuIPnt, as far as the 
Garonne and the estuary of the Gironde, and even extend bl'yolHl that river, hut 
the whole of the district known as Entre-Deux-)[ers, as well as the hills of the 
Fronsadais and Périgord, is an outl}'ing portion of the plateau of Central France. 
Bordeaux, so happily situated at the muuth of the Garonne, and on the gr
at 
high-road which connects Paris with Spain, is the natural Centre of the department, 
and would insure it a pre-eminent po"ition, ewn though its agrieultural produc- 
tions, its early \egl'tables, and wines had no existence. 
B((;:af,J (:!.R5H inllahitants), the ancient Xo\'em l'opulana, and the ,.;eat of a univer- 
sity at the time of Charlemagne, is an unimportant place now, but the tumuli, the 
dutes, or remains of Gallic habitations, and the ca,..tle of Roquetail1adc near it, 
are full of interest to the antiquarian. The arrondissement of Bazas lies completely 
within the region of the Landes, but its inhabitants have made considerable 
ad\"ance in agriculture, they breed a highly cstcemed race of cattle, and at Villan- 
draut, in the yalley of the Ciron, they grow excellent "ines. The names of 
}'reignac, Hm'sac, Domme, and Sauterne are known throughout thc world, and 
there are certain growths, such as Chàteau- Yquem, which are appreciated by 
every connmsseur. 
The towns along the Garonne and the Gironde know no other trade or industry 
exeept what is connected with wine and agriculture. Ca.std.s, at the head of the 
tide, is a bu!<)' port; L((I/goll (a,90;
 inhabitants) and the old cit
. of N. JlacaÎJ'(' 
(2,:?'j
 inhabitants), opposite, are still more bUßY. La Rt:olr (:1,-1-nR inhabitants), 
higher up on the ri,'er, is a curious ntediænll place. 1\ ear ::\Ionségur, to the north- 
east, is a district furmed," known as that of the scuundrels (Gavacherie). because 
it was repeopled, after the great plague of IJ2-1--:?J, by coIOl1Í!<ts from l'oitou anù 
Angoumuis, who were at that time very much dcspised by the men of Gascony. 
Descending the n,.rollne, we pass Cadillac (2,:!,jì inhal,jtants), with an old castle 
now used as a refuge for women, and Ch'umJ, well kno.vn on aCCO-Int of its quarries 
and white wines. Villas and gardens tell us that we are approaching Burdl'a/('.l.'. 

oon we find ourselvcs facing the .Maritime Railway station and the busy suburb 
of Paludate, we pass beneath thtJ iron railway bridge. and land at the quays of the 
town. Towers rise above the multitude of houses, in fl'únt we look upon a fine 
stone bridge, and beyond appear the ma..ts of innumerable \"Cssds filling the 
crescent-shaped harbour. 
Few other cities can rival this capital of 
\quitania. }'oullded by the Celtic 
Bituriges, but peoplerl for the most part by Iberians, the ancient Burdigala was 
alreaùy a gre..lt town during the dominion of the Romans; but of the many monu 


. 
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mental bnilùillg
 which cxi:sted at that time only a few ruins remain. The )Iiddle 
.\ges are represented by numerous churches, one of whic11, that of St. 
Iichaci, 
has a steeple of 3.)0 feet in height, and a erypt with mummified corpses: the Got.hic 
cathedral has a belfry erected by Archbishop Pey-Berland Amongst modern 
public buildings the theatre and the town-ball are the most remarkable, but it 
is princip
lly tbe magnificent, private houses in the streets radiating from the 
1>lace des Quineonces which impart a monunwlItal cbaracter to the city. 
The quays are far from sufficient for the hundreds of \"essels which crowd the 


Fig. 49.-BoRDEAUX. 
Sc,l. 1 : \J5,OOO. 
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river, nor can vessc1s having a cOlJsiderahle draught lie along!'ide them. In order 
to remedy this inconvenience capacious docks are now being con,.,tructed in the 
suburb of Bacat.m. But even these will not always be accessible to the larger 
steamers, whicb are frequently compelled to discbarge a portion of their cargo at 
l'auillac bef"re they are aLII' to come up to the city. But, in f:pite of all tbese 
drawbacks, Bordeaux is the third port of France, and about 12,000 ves,.;els of o\"cr a 
million tons burden enter annually. 
The exportation of wine (28,UOO,UÚU gallon" in ltiÎ 4) is the great business of 
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Bordeaux. For centuries the "ines of Bordeaux were more highly appreciated 
abroad than III France itself, and as early as the thirteenth century they were 


Fig. 50.-THB "-Il-E DISTRICTS OF THE GllW
DB. 
Scale 1 : 800,000. 
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tbe middle of last century that they have 
The town has dockyards and other esta- 
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blishments connected with shipping, sugar refineries, potteries, foundries, steam 
mills, and estahlishments for the preservation of provisions. 
Bordeaux, between 12J6 and 1-1.')1, was virtually a free city, and un English 
soldier was hardly ever seen there, except in time of war. It is only since IIKV 
that the town can be said to form an integral portion of France. Its local tradi- 
tions, however, are strong, and its citizens are by no means ambitious to imitate 


Fig. IH.-THE J"VA8ION OF 'rilE PH\'LLOXERA. 
Rc, Ie I : 460,000. 
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Paris. They support a museum, a public library, and numerous scientific institu- 
tions and educational establishments. 
:Kot only the villages near Bordeaux, such as Bè!J/P8 (4,Hil inhabitants), Talellce 
(3,578 inhabitants), Jléri!Jllac (2,030 inhabitants), COlldérall (3,81ü inhabitants), and 
Le BOlt8('(/f (3,226 inhabitants), but also more distant places, share in the prosperity 
of the great city. .A/"l"acltOlt (-1,ú3-1 inh;lbitants) is one of these, for Illost of its 
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,-ïl1as have been erech>d for the accommodation of ,isitors from Bordeaux. Arca- 
chon and La Tn;{e de Buell (4,596 inhabitants), near it, are moreover famous for 
their oyster parks, which in lK -1 yidded 84,000,000 of the
e delicious monuses, 
valued at Æl
O,OOO. The basin of Arcachon (see Fig. 26) likewise abounds in 
fish, and leeches are hred in the surrounding swamps. 
noth banks of the Garonne and Gironde, below Bordeaux, must be looked npon 
as dependencies of that city. Pauil!ac (2,0-1-1 inhahitants) is the advanced port of 
Bordeaux. De radoll, at the mouth of the ri\ er, is a roadstead, where a hundred 
vessels may sometimes be seen at anchor, waiting for the tide or a favourable 
wind. The narrow slip of land below Blall'll/dort (2,:!9-1 inhabitants), known as 
JI({loc, produces annually some 2,000,000 ganons of superior wine, including such 
growths a<: Château-l1argaux, Chàteau-Laffitte, and Château-Latour. The dreaded 
phyUoxera, which has committed such ravages in other parts of the department, 
has hitherto spared the ,'incyards of )Iédoc, owing, perhaps, to the sandy nature of 
the soil and the prevailing westerly winds. Le8parre (2,-1-12 inhabitants), in the 
I.ower )Iédoc, has a curious old tower; and Old Soulae, at the mouth of the ri\er, 
boasts of an aneient Byzantine church, now surrounded by hotels for the accom- 
modation of seaside viii>itors. 
BIage (3,801 inhabitants) is the chipf town of that portion of the depart- 
ment which lies to the east of the Gironde, defended there by Forts Pâté and 
)Iédoc. Blaye as wen as Bourg (1,4f1-! inhabitants), on the Dordogne, has 
important quarries, but its chief trade, like that of all the towns of the yalley of 
the Dordogne, is in wine. The most important of these towns is Liboltl"lle (12,
7:2 
inhabitants), 'Very favourably situated at the mouth of the Isle; others are Sfe. 
FO!f-Ia-Gmlldl' (3,HI6 inhabitants) and Ga.
til1oll. The" Côtes," or hill wines, 
which grow to the north of the Dordogne, enjoy a high reputation, those of St. 
}:miIion being among tlle most famous. The great wine districts of the Gironde 
are shown on Fig. .:;0. They yielded, in 18,.:;, llfî,lGO,OUO gallous of wine, valued 
at .:f;3,ùOU,OOO. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ALPR, THE RHðxE, AND THE COAST OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


GENERAl, ASPEcTs.-l\Im'xT-\DIS.- 


HEX the Phænicians first navigated the Lion Gulf and established 
their factories near the mouths of the Rhône, that portion of 
France which lies at the back of the mountains sloping towards 
the l\Iediterranean was still wrapped in mystery. At a later date, 
when Greek art and poetry flourished in the Hellenic settlements 
on the 
Iediterranean, the barbarous populations in the interior still practised 
human sacrifice. The Greeks sought to civilise the tribes which surrounded them, 
and the youthful Euxenos married the fair daughter of a barbarian king; but 
when the Roman succeeded to the inheritance of the Greek, the work of civilisa- 
tion had made but litt.le progress. The Roman, however, was not content with 
merely holding the seaboard, and Cæsar, by availing himself of the almost 
unbounded resources of a wealthy empire, succeeded in conquering the whole 
of Gaul. 
The boundaries of )Iediterranean France are not as well defined as are those 
of Italy and the Iberian peninsula. True it is almost entirely enclosed by moun- 
tains -by the Cévennes in the east, by the Alps in the west; but two huge gaps 
in these barriers have enabled nations and armies to overcome these ()bstacles. One 
of them opens out between the Pyrenees and the (,évennes, and leads into the 
basin of the Garonne; the other is reached by travelling up the Rhône, and 
opens a way, on the one hand, into Burgundy and the valley of the Seine, on the 
other to the Lake of Geneva and the basin of the Rhin
. 
The valley of the Rhòne is, indeed, the great historical high-road of France. 
"\Vhen Rome was still the mistress of the world, it was through this valley that 
her legions marched to lS'orthern Gaul. At a subsequent date, when Rcme 
had fallen from her high estate, a movement in a contrary direction took place. 


· Marion, "Géologie de Provence" (Re1:11e Scientifiquø, 21st of December, 1871); "'hymper, 
.. ScramblcB amongst th(\ Alps," 1860-69; Ladoncette, "Haules-Alpe.; .. "Annnairf> dn Club All'in- 
Français;" Sm'ell, "Étl1de sur les torrents des IIul1tes-Alpes;" Ch. Lory, "Alpes de la S,\ voie et du 
Dauphiné;" A. Favre, "Hechercbe. géologiql1C" Bur Ie 1\1ont Blanc." 
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antl the fair regions of IJanguedoc and Provence fell a prey to dIe power- 
ful military nation which ha(l establi"hed itself in the north of France. This 
conquest was not accon1f;lished "ithout much bloodshed, but it finally gave 
France her true geographical limits, ....ith a seaboard on the Mediterranean, 
and enabled her to play the part of mediator between the Xorth and the South. 
The countries watered by the Rhàue and its grc..J.t tributary the S_lòne differ 
widely as regards climate, geological f.Jrmation, and inhabitants. Great are the 
CJntmsts bet\\een Burgundy and Provence, Franche-Cumté and 
avoy. Xever- 
theless the;.;e countries, belonging to the same river basin, form a geographical 
unit, and this fact is reflected in their history. Geographically this basin 
consists of two regions, \'iz. the southern province, through which runs the 


Fig. 52.-Z0
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impetuous RhÔne, :md the departments of Central France, which are drained by 
the tranquil Haône and its afHuents. 
Prorl'l/f'p.-The coasts of Pro\-ence reminrl us oftentimes of Tunis or 
.Algeria. The promontories of limestone, porphyry, or granite, the sub-tropical 
vegetation, the glittering villas embosomed in thickets of olive-trees, and the 
radiant sky are the same as on the opposite coast of Africa, and it is there- 
fore not without reason that naturalists include the coasts of PrO\ence unù 
Southern Spain within a region which embraces likewise the African countries to 
the north or the .\tla8. )[oreo\"er, the most advanced group of mountain
 
bet" een the J,ion Gulf and Genoa, that of the )[oors (2,!í.j6 feet), is quite distinct 
from the Alps, and riltllCr resembles the mountains of Corsica. This group of 
granitic hills is named after the 1100r8 or Saracens, who maintained themselves 
in its recesses during the ninth and tenth centuries. There are here vast forests 
of chestnut-trees, pines, and cork-trees, but the soil, as a rule, is sterile, and the 
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number of inhabitants small. Yet, on account of its delicious climate, its orangt' 
groves, its palms, its fine beaches and bold promontories, it is one of the most 
attractive districts of all Provence. The islands of IIyères rise to the svuth of 
these hills, that of Porquerolles, named after the wild boars which formerly 
roamed over it, being nearest to the peninsula of Giens, which was formerly an 
island, but is now attached to the continent by a neck of laud, enclosing brackish 
ponds abounding in fish. 
Another small group of mountains, that of Esterel, rises to the north of the 


Fig. 53.-THE )Iom.-TAlxB OF THR l\Io"}{
, 
Scale 1: 600,000. 
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valley of Argens and the Bay of Fréjus. and, like that of the Moors, is completely 
severed from the Alps, An old Roman road leads across these hills, which are 
barren and rugged, but form a succession of porphyry and red sand
tone promon- 
tories, amongst which Cap Roux is oue of the n ost, magnificent on the Mediterranean. 
The mountains which rise immediately to the north of these two groups show 
hy their strike amI geological formation that they, too, do not belong to the 
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Alps. .Amongst them are the heights of Ste. Baume (3,4:?1 feet), which 
terminate between )Iar;;eilles and Toulon in the superb promontories Bec-de- 
l'Aigle, Cap Canaille (1,364 feet), and Cap Tiboulen, and the ChaÎne de l'Étoile, 
with a miniature )Iount Olympu:" (:!,60,j feet). Other ranges rise to the north 
of the ,-alley of the Arc, which was a gulf of the sea at the commencement of 
the terliary eplleh. The eastern extremity of this yalley forms a magnificent 
1lmphitheatre, bounded in. the north by the wooded heights of Ste. Yictoire 
(;j.
83 feet). It was here Marius destroyed the Teutonic hosts, and the ,"iUage 
of Pourrières recalls the Call/pi Put/"idi upon which thousand" of the slain were 
left to putrefy. All these limestone ranges exhibit a line more or less parallel 


Fig. 5-!.-THE YULEY OF THE ARC A"" THE HEIGHTS OF 1:5111:. VI('TOIRB. 
Scale 1 : 240,000. 
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with the granitic nudeus of tbe mountains of the )1001'."; Imt the serrated chain 
of the Alpines or Alpilles (1,614 feet), which farther east rises aLO\"e the stony 
pasture lands of La Crau, already belongs to the s
 stem of the Alps, being in 
reality only a prolongation of the chain of the Léberoll, from which it is separated 
by the yalley of the Durance. A small vuleano, nO\\ extinct, rises in the midst 
of these hills. 
The parallel ranges strcìPhing towards the vallc) of the Yar, in Eastern 
PrO\-ence, are abo ramifications of the Alps. Some of these Jurassic ranges 
resemble the interior slope of a bastion; others contrast by their barrenness with 

he smiling gardens of the Hcsperides at their feet, irrigated b) the fertilising 
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waters of the Siagne. The highest summit of these ri.lIlgcs IS l\1ont Cheiron 
(5,834 feet). 
TIle J[(/ritime Alps.-The promontories which are reflected III the blue 
waters of Nice and Mentone, to the east of the Var, belong to the l\Iaritime 
Alps. The bold terrace of tbe Tête-de-Cbien, or .. dog's head," at l\Ionaeo, witb 
its steep precipices, bears a high tower dedicated to the Emperor Augustus. the 
.. conqueror of all tbe nations of the Alps," and forms a good natural boundary 
between Frencb and Italian Liguria. Tbe political frontier hetween tbese two 
countries, bowever, as drawn in 18GO, lies farther to tbe cast, and follows an 
arùitrary direction. 
The Maritime Alp" estend from the Pass of Tcnda in tbe east to the Pils.." of 


Fil!. õ5.-THE VERDON AT QVINSON. 
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Larche (6,41'0 feet) in tbe north. Their most eleyated summits arc coyerpd with 
perennial snow. The torrents to which glaciers and numerous small lake8 give 
birth on the l\Iediterranean slope, force their way through narrow defiles cut 
through lime and sandstones. Similar gorges, or Cbl.
, are met with in the lime- 
stone hills extending westward to th(' Durance, one of the most remarkable being 
that of the river Verdon, above (!uinsnn.'" 
Tlu' Cottian Alps.-)Ionte Yis() (12,5f\6 feel), wllich was look('d npon for a 
long time as the highest summit of the Alps, and has only reeeutly been 
ascended II)' !lIr. l\Iathews, an Englishman, forms a connecting link between the 
Maritime 
\Jps anci the Alps of Dauphiné The W'ological features of these 
mountains differ wielely from what we meet with in other parts of the Alps. 


* H;ghesl 'UJllmi,
 ill the Mluitime .\11 S:- ('bpier de r"galÍn, 9,994 feet; l\IclcantOlJrn, 10,391 feet. 
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)Ionte Yiso itself consists of serpentine, Granite is met with on the Italian 
slopes, but schists and limestones predominate on those of France as far as the 
yalley of the Durance. Tbis district, with its gorges and piles of rock, has not 
inappropriately heen termed Queyras, or "land of stones." 
The roads which connect the ,'alley of the Durance and Prm-ence with the 
valley of the Po lead across these Alps of Queyras and )Ionte Yiso, collecti, ely 
known as Cottian Alps. One of thes
 paths crosses immediately to the north of 
)lonte Viso at an elevation of 9,t-21 feet. A tunnel, or tral"('J",Sctte, exca\ated 
as long ago as the fifteenth century, renders its passage practicable at all seasons, 
in spite of avalanches, mists, and storms. The .Pass of ,Mont Genèue (6,UÙ7 feet), 


Fig. 56_-THE GORGE, OR "CUll'," OF TilE VERDON. 
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now practicable for carriages, was first 1.1ser1 b\' Hannibal and hi... army. Tbese 
and other passes, howe,-er, are only of local importance now, and are frequented 
almost exclusively by Piemontese who cross over into France in search of work. 
During the )Iiddle 
\ges they were important, too, as military highways, and the 
mouths of the ,alleys leading up to them \\ ere guarded by fortres'-'es, some of 
which are still maintained-as, for instance, Embrun (2,ROD feet), )lont Dauphin, 
and Brianç'on (4,:3:3:3 feet), on the Durance. The inhabitants of these remote 
valleys might have maintained their indepemlence if the country had not so 
frequently been overrun by armic:;. On both slopes of the 
\]ps they '-'peak the 
same dialed, amI long beforl! the Reform:ttion they separated from the Roman 
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Church. In spite of massacres we there still meet with many "\Valdenses, or 
Vaudois, Fit. \T éran (6,5!.12 feet), the most ele\'ated village in all France, 
being one of their principal seats. These"\V aldenses were formerly distin- 
guished for their superior education, and in winter as many as a thousand of 
them came down to the towns of the Rhône mIley, and taught the mysteries of 
reading and writing in return for a mi"erable pittanee. The establishment of 
village schools has put an end to this pursuit, and Ulany of the native" have sought 
a new home in Algeria. 
Tilt' Alps Qf Daupltiné.-Another Alpine group, that of Oisans, rlse;! to the 
west of the valley of the Durance,. which, with its suuthern ramification, the 


:Fig. 57.-THE GL\CIERS OF OISANS. 
Sc-Ile 1 : 250,0010. 
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Champsaur, lies wholly within Franee, and is bounded in tl1e north hy tl1e deep 
yalley of the Romanche and the Pass of Lautarpt (6, Î!)2 feet), in the east and south 
by tributaries of the Durance, and in the we"t by the Drac. This mountain 
group consi,;ts of granite, encircled hy J uras",ic and cretae
ous rock. :l\Iont 
Pelvoux (U,ÎÎa feet) is t}w mo4 prominent summit of this group. hut, the Barre 
deB Écrins (1:3,4G2 feet), amI the Aiguille, or" needle" of )Iedje (1:1,0;1-\ feet), the 
latter immediately to tlu' south of the yalll'Y of the Romanche, exceed it in height. 
Glaciers cover about om..third of the area of this mountain gronp. and fairly rival 
those of Switzcrland. The most. considerable amongst them, that of )lont de 
Lans P,2!J:3 feet.), ec\'ers an area of 8 square miles, and when making the tour of 
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the upper valley of Yénéon, p:ls-.ing the glacier of La Grave amI the Aig-uille of 
Olan (12.ì-10 feet), "e walk for a distance of a5 miles over iee and snow fields. 
The 1ll0:<t remarkable of these glaciers are, perhaps, those wbich descend from tbe 
slopes of )Iont l'elvoux and the Puinte des Arsines, and meet in the upper valley 
of the Yalluuise. One of them, the" Black Glm;ier," is covered completely with 
rock" and earth so as to almost resemble a stream of mud, whilst the otber, the 
"'\Yhite Glacier," is of dazzling whiteness, and gi\es birth to a torrent of bluish 
water. .xone of these glaciers reach very far down intu the valley'S, and we are 


Fig. õ8.-AlOrILLE OF THE 
IEDJE. 
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not, consequently, cbarmed hy the contrasts between verdant" oods and ice, such 
as delight the eye in S\\";tzerland. IlJ(leed. there arc but few trees left in these 
mountains, thougb there e'Xist luxuriant pasture grounds, notably near the wealthy 
village of \rl
nI}SC, the inhabitants of which export rare Alpine plants as far as Russia 
and America. 
A few l'rote!'-t,mt congregat,ions still remain, hut the "raldemes, who formerly 
inhabited the fine yalley of ,\ralloui
c. ha\ e been wholly ðtcrminated. The pre8ent 
population of the cuuntry is wretchedly poor, and cretinism prentils. The fimlOus 
42 
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church of La 
ßlette stands higll above the valley of the Drac, in the midl't of 
luxuriant pastures; amI near it, in the narrow yalley of Godemar, thcre existed 
until recenth- traces of a more ancient wor
hip. In Epring', wheu the Bun first 
appeared above the cl'est of the mountains oppo
ite, the villßgers of Andrieux med 
to walk there in procession, ani Eucrifice pancakes in honour of the conqueror 
of winter. 
Chaotic masses of mountains occupy the whole of the reg'lUn bounded hy the 


Fig. 59,-THE GLACIER OF LA GRAVE. 
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Durance and the r"ère, and extend down into the yalkyof the RhÔne. Going- 
west from Mont l'dvoux, we reach the plateau of )latheysine (a,o.jO feet), covered 
with Bmall lakes, pierced by cry"tallinl' mountains, and hounded by the precipices 
overhanging the waters of the H.oH1anche and the Drac. C'ro..sing the latter, we 
reach the (!uatre-:\Iontagnl's, or .. four ranges," separated hy afHuents of tIle hi>re, 
and running parallel with the Pennine 
\lps. In the north, heyond the h,;re, the 
mountains of the Grande Chartreuse (G,b-lì feet) extend ill the same direction, and 
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in the south they are joined to the mount'1ins of Vercors (i,(j!).) feet), all three 
having the same geological formation. The latter are hardly Alpine in their 
character, their g-reat beaut
 consisting in the contrasts affimled betwcen open 
nilleys and sombre gorge;; through which torrents e:;eape in pieturc.<:que ca<:cades, 
in the southern aspect of their sunny slopes, and the bold outline of SOllle of their 
ro('ky declivities. 
The formidahle Pass of Lus-Ia-Croix- Haute (4,9::?O feet) separates the Yereors 
from a mountain group known as Dévoluy, a name which etymologists deri\c from 
the Latin del"ollltl/Ill, with reference to the immense masse;; of rock which have 
"tumbled down" into the valleys and gorges. The base of the gloeat Peak of 
Aurouze (8,!Jl") feet) i.<: completely surrounded by mounds of detritus, which, seen 
from afar, have the appearance of white marble buttresses. Other mountains 
resemble huge piles of rocks. Of this kind are the Ubiou (!),160 feet) and 
Faraud, which a local legend transforms into hostile giants who hurled huge 
rocks at each other. This e
cessive weathering of the mountains is accounted fur 
by their geological compusition. As a rule, str.1ta of hard rocks alternate \\ ith 
deposits of soft earth, and no sooner }wve rains, torrent". and frosts disintegrated 
or carried away the latter than the superimposed rocks slide down into the valleys, 
together with the villages which are built upon them, or tumble into fragments. To 
a great e
tent, hO\\ e, cr, the imprO\ idence of lllan is responsible for this rapid dis- 
integration of the mOllnt .in,., for it was he who destroyed the forests which 
formerly covered and sheltered them. These foresb, however, are gradually heing- 
replanted.- 
The mountain ranges which ramif)' to the south, towards the confluence of the 
Rhône and the Dllra
lce, l't>,.emhle those ju...t noticed in geological composition, and 
present the same" hite rocks und barren 
lopes. The forc:-:t of Saou (;')/.?<?3 feet) 
has long ßince succumhed to thc woodman's a'\.e. Farther south rise the rampurt- 
like mountains of Lure ('J,!H).j feet). atlached by a trans\"er.sal chain to the ruggcd 
Léberon (
,(iflfl feet), the reddish flanks of which arc covered with patches of copsc. 
Atmospheric influences acting upon rocks pos;;cs
ing such differcnt deg-rees of 
resistancf' haye resulted in some curiously grotcsque formations. Thus to the 
north of Forcalquier may bc scen a group of mushroom-shaped rocks kno\\ n as 
Leis JIo II I"l"é, the top" of which consist of blot:ks of compact limestone supported 
upon 8talhs composed of clay marl. 
Farthcr west rises a mountain appropriatcl)' called Yentoux, or the" windy" 
((i,2i:1 feet), which, owing to its isolated position. impresses the spectator 
more than its hcight would warrant. Its lower 
;}ope.<: are cowred with a bclt of 
yerdure, and an ascent to its summit affords an opportunity for studying successive 
helts of ,-egetation. The palæontological disco\"eries made in thi'i part of France 
shed much light upon ancient flora and fauna. The miocene 
trahl of the 
Yentoux and Léberon abuund \\ ith the remain" of lions, g,lzclles, hipp Irions, and 
other animal,; now e
tinct. The miocene g
 PSUIl1 near 
\ix. on the other bank of 
the Durance, has yicldprl fish, insects, plants, and e\ en feathers of fossil birds, 


.. B,t\\een ISbl ,111111Sil :l31,i60 a('reS \\L'le plunted "ith forest in the French Alpso 
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The fos"il fi"h diseo\'ered there prove condu"iydy that the }Ie.:literranean formerly 
communicated with the Indian Ucean. 
Thanks to an agricultural discovery of great importance, the districts of the 
Ventoux and Léberon are now being rapidly planted wit.h woods. Joseph Taloll, 
a pour mushroom gatherer, discO\'ered in the bt'ginning of this century that this 
coveted fungus grew more luxuriantly in the vicinity of oaks. lIe quietly planted 
acorns in the retired spot" to which he was in the habit of resorting, and for many 
years he kept hi" "ccret. It. is only since l
"jl; that this new industry has sprelHI, 
and since that year no fewer than l-!
,OOO acre" haye been planted with oak in the 
dcpartment of Yaucluse alone. This department and the adjoining one of the 
Uasses-Alpes now supply nearly one-half the mushrooms gathered throughout 
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:f'ig.60.-THE "FOREST " OF SAOt:. 
Scale 1 : 160.000. 
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France, and exportcfl under thc deccpti\"e appcllati()l1 of "truffles of Périgord." 
The indirect adyantagl's \\ hich han' a('cl"llPd to the country through the introduc. 
tion of this industry arc n'ry great, for thp flinty slopes and marls which are best 
suited to the growth of these mushroom OJ.ks are not adapted to agriculture, and 
the newly planted forests cannot fail to exercise a happy influence upon the 
climate, and put a stop to tbe rayages caused by torrents.. 
TIi(' 
lIJl'
 of 8((/"0!/.-1'l1e liulIUIiS chain of )fallripnne, l1
ross which lead the 
principal roads that connect I:rance with Italy, sepamtes )Iunt I'eh.oux aud the 


. In l
i,j 32,000 cwts. of mushrooms were g"lllhe ..<I throug-hout France, "alueù at !6-10,OOO. Vau- 
clUbC )ielùéù 8,000 C\\ts., the D"">I:"-Alpcs i.OOO 1:\\ Is., 111111 L"t G,OOO ('\\Is. 
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upper yancy of the J)urancp from Sa,'oy. The Roman!; ay:.tiled themseh es oÌ the 
easiest passes of that region, and on the summit of that of the Little St. Ber- 
nard may be seen a cromlech which thc
' dedicated to Jupiter, and which is still 
known as the column of Joux (Joye). At a subsequent date the Pass of 
Iollt 
Cenis (6,"'85 feet) became the great highway between France and Italy; but the 
fine carriage road which connects Lans-Ie-Bourg with Susa has been, ery little u
ed 
since 18ìl, in which year the great railway tunnel coni:>trueted by )1essrs. Grattone, 
GraIJdis, and Sommellier beneath the Pass of Fréjus walS thrown open for traffic. 
That tunnel connects Modane with Dardonnèche; it has a length of 4U,U9
 feet, 
and its summit lies at an elevation of -1,38U feet above the sea-level. 
The mountains of .Maurienne hold an intermediate position between the fine> 
summits of Switzerland, with their fUl'ests aud luxuriant pastures, and the arid 


Fig. 61.-LEÏs :\IoURRF.. 
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slope.. of the DéYoll1Y amI the Alp" of Dauphiné. Tn some of the yaHeys, and 
notabl
' in that of the Arc, which constitutes tlle district of )Iaurienne proper, we 
meet only with arid slopes. The ancient forests have been de!stroyed there, and 
the upper limit of 'eget
tion seems to have retired in consc<!uence. )Ian "ill 
Imve to struggle hard if he desires to reconquer the ground that has Leol lost 
throu
h his own improvidence. 
Though very inferior in height to )[ont Blanc, amI eyen to the group of 
<<Ii"ans, this chain of )1aurienne, "ith its numerous ramifications, i:.i of yery great 
importance. Vast masselS of iee }1l1Ve accumulated in its rocl,--surrounded amphi- 
theatres, amI give rise to four conside.rable ri,'ers, the Isère, the Orco, the l'itura, 
amI the Arc. Formerly, when these mounttlins were yet unexplored, it was 
thought, 011 account of these snows, that )1ont I"enm, in their centre, lUust athin 
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a very considerable heig-ht; but mOl/t, in the patois of the country, simply meailS 
.. pass," and that of Iseran lies at an elevation of only 8,0:3-1 feet. The Grande 
Casse (12,ï-!U feet) and the Aiguille of Yanoise (12,6ì5 feet) are culminating 
summits on French, and )lont Paradis (1;
,2ïl feet) on Italian soil. 
Valleys penetrate deeply into these mountains, and some of the more sheltered 
amongst them are permanently inhabited to a height of nearly 6,000 feet. Tbe 
half-buried houses of Bonneval (5,900 feet), at the foot of Jlont Iseran, are cut off 


Fig. 62.-MoST BLA'C AS 
E.." FROM CHAMO"'X. 
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from the rest of the worfd for several months in winter, and barley and rye take 
fourteen or fifteen months to ripen there. The want of pure air in these yalleys, 
tl)e long and seycre winter, and the deep shadows thrown by the mountains during 
summer are poptllarly supposed to produce goître and idiocy, which Dr. Grange 
ascribes to the magnesian limestone of the country. He estimates thp number of 
persons suffering from goître in )lallri('nne at 30 pf'r cent. of the total population, 
and in certain lu
alities of the Tarentai"e the pruportiun is !>till higher, Tlw long 
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"intHs, however, enaLle thL':>c mountaineers to aC'qhire some education; and 
formerly many Savoyard tcachers were to be tound ill the towns of the Hhónc 
valley. 
The granitic ranges to the west of )Iaurienne run in It direction conformable 
to that of the Jura, and are intersectEd by the rUl!ged gorges through which the 
I,,
re, the Romanche, and the _\rc find their way tu the west. The group of the 
Grandcs Rousses (11,910 feet) is the llighest summit here. Farther we,..t. above 
Grenoble, rises the three-peaked Belledone (fJ,iï8 feet), from the summit of which 
we look do" n upon the, crdant valley of Graisivaudan and the limestone moun- 
tains "hich bound it on the west. 
From a geological point of ,icw the mountain mass of which )Iont Blanc 
(15,7ì7 feet) is the centre is but a northern continuation of these we:>tern ranges 
of Savoy. Its relief, however, marks it off H'T)' distiIll,tly. The enormous 
mass of talcose gwnite or prptogine of "l1ich it is formed is separated by the 
ras<,L'S of the Little :-;t. Bernard lG,
Oj feet) and Bonhomme (
,151 fpet) from 
the other mountains of :'iavo
 in the south; t;inks down stceply into the valley of 
the Rhûne on the north; presents steep, gIat:ier-cowred slopes towards Italy; and 
descends more gently towards the French valley of C'hamonix. .At an anterior 
period, when :Mont Blanc was se\eral tbousand feet higher than it is now, it 
formed hut a single mountain mass with the Aiguilles-Rougc..;, now separated frum 
it hy the vallPy of ChHmonix. 
The area occupied 'hy )Iont Bhmc and its buttresses cannot compare with 
certain mountains of 
witzerland, nor does it give rise to any greflt rivers, for only 
the 
\rveiron, or _\.rn', and the Dor,\ Baltea rise on it, the one flowing to the 
HhÚne, the other to the roo Its glaciers and snow-field", ho\\enr, are without a 
rival in Europe. They cowr 10-1- square miles, of which G4 drain into the ,alley 
of Chamonix. The mo"t famous of these glaciers is the )Ier de Glace, or " "ea of 
ice," which slides do\\n the valley at a rate of ;32,.... feet annually, and gives birth 
to the An-e. 
Di"cnvered as it were by two Englishmen, rococke and \Yyndham, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and ascended for the first time by Jacques 
Balm at in 1 ì:'<fi, )lont Blanc ha,; sinee become one of the great attractions of all 
udmirers of nature. Chamoni" (3,4H feet), at its foot, has grown into a to\\n ot 
hotels; and other villages in its vicinity, such as I"t. Gervais ar.d Cormayeur 
(4,01;ï feet), participa.te in the profits derived from tOU1'i"ts. 
The mountains in Xortbern S;I\'OY, \\ bieh occupy tbe region between )Iont 
Blanc, the Rhime, and the Lake of Geneva, form a SOl t of link between the Alps and 
the Jura, and from a geological point of view it is i'<ometimes difficult to determine 
of which of either of these systems a certain mountain muy be a,-sumed to form 
a part. The cretaceous and Jurassic ranges generally run from the south-west to 
the north-east; that is, parallel with the Jura. Such is the direction uf the pine- 
clad ranges of the Grande Chartreuse (Chamechaude, 6,
4ì feet), of tbe parßllcI 
ridges of the Beauges (4,!mG feet) to the north of Chambéry, and of tbe ranges 
of Salève (4,523 feet) and Y oirons, near Geneva. 
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1\1ost of the valleys of this region are of consider!! ble wIdth, aud not mere gorges 
as in the Jura. There still exist, howevet., mallY defiles bounded hy steep preci- 
pices, as if they had been cut by a sword, and amongst these 1I0ne are more striking- 
than those cut by the Rhône and its tribut,uies, U sses and FieI', through rocks 
belonging to the lower cretaceous formations. 
The transversal disposition of the mountain ranges flf '\Ye"tern Savoy naturally 


Fig. 63.-A:o.CIE"T LAKE BEDS IN 8A\O'l.. 
Seale 1 : 200,000. 
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led to the formation of numerous lakes. nut Illost of thc6e pent-up sheet!> ot 
water have long since disappeared. and tllere 110\\ exist ullly three of any extent, 
viz. the L,tkes of _\nnecy, Bourg-et, and .\iguebelette. In the, alleys of tho 
\ne, 
the Giffre, and ehewhol'e, however, many old lake baRins can still be tral'ed. The 
ag-eney of Witter likewiso accounts for the numerous caverns which pierce the 
mountain ,..ides of :-;avuy, as well as for frequent lam]';lips. That of the Granier, 
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III 1 :!4S, buried a town and fh e villages near ('hambéry. Earthq uakes, too, are 
trequent, and may be due to subterranean strata settling down. 


THE RIHÎ:xE AXD OTHER RI\"F.RS.- 


)III"T of the heavy rain find snow which descend on the French slope of thc 
Alps find their way into the l
hône. "-here that river leaves the Lake of Geneva 
it is already of considerable size. fìliding' along sluwly at first, it gradually accele- 
rates its coursc, and at the mouth of a picturesque gorge it i", joined by the An'e, 
fed b
' the glaciers of :Mont Blanc. This latt,er, when in flooo, is superior in 


Fig. 64.-PERTK DU HHÒXR AND BELUGARDE. 
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)foullD de Muaaet 
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Scale 1 : 10,000. 


volume to the Rhône, the flow of which is regulated b)' the Lake of Genenl. 
""hen the snows melt in the Alps no le"s than 3t-i,
.jO cubic feet of water arp dis- 
charO'ed into that lake in the course of a minute. nut this water spreads o\'er the 
ð 


. Suren." Étnde sur les torrents de H.mtj>s-Al})e5:" Ch. 
Iarlins. .. Ai
l1es-
Iortes;" E. Desji\rdinfl, 
., Aperçu historique sur II's embouchllr<,s dll Hh'}ne, 1866;' Autien Gcrmain, .. Rapport >ur I
état de 
l"elllbouchllre dll Hhòne en 18;2;" Ch. Lf.nthéric, .. LeA ,mes moTtl'S du golfe de Lyon." 
Area of A.erb"" S
rface 
LenQ'tb. Buón. Di
ch'lrge in Tons A\ernge rtunf.ùl. drunage. 
)Iile. 8q, m. Jlhx. )lin, per .,.c In. In, 
Saône
} 6:\i 38.096 Hi'50 5'39 16'''5 3i 22 


Rhône (with 
D"uùs) 
Au<J.e 
Orb 
Herault 
Argcns 
'ar 


138 2,062 29'43 4'9 61 29 15 
90 591 24'53 2'4 25 ,} 35 20 (
) 
12:! 1.119 36'30 ( \ 50 (?) 39 22 ::) 
63 1,243 (?' 1 :!'f! 5U ;
) 31 I 9 (
) 
75 880 39'23 2i'-1 :- 42 (?) 3.) 2-1 I?) 
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wbole surface of the lake, and issues only gradually through the Rbône, the banks 
of which, as far down as Lyons, suffer in consequence but rarely from inundations. 
The Arve, on the other hand, possesses no such regulating reservoir, and frequently 
carrics destruction along its valley. 
The Rbône, below its confluence with the Arve, crosses a district formerly 
covered by the Lake of Geneva, and then penetrates into a deep gorge, bounded by 
tbe eastern declivities of the Jura and by :Mont du Vuache, or Chaumont, and 


Fig, 65.-THB L
KE OF ASXECY. 
Height ],45& feet, area ]0 øquare mile.. Bc
le I : 2)(),OOQ, 
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defended by Fort l'Écluse, which overbangs it_ The r1"er ru:<hes through this 
gorge with great violence. At one spot it almost disappcars beneath the rocks 
which have tumbled down from the precipices that overhang it. Thi>: is the 
" Perte du Hhône." A bridge there spans the abyss, and a sbort distance below it 
is joined by the Valserine, passing thlOugh a gor
e almost equally grand. The 
great motive power of the ri,-er hns been ingeniously utilised at tbat spot. A 
tunnel conveys the water npGn tourbine water-wheels erected in tbe bed of the 



THE RHÖXE AND orRER RIVERS, 
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Valserine, close to the confluence, and these "heels set in motion iron cables 
communicating with the mills of Bellegarde, built se"eral hundred feet abo, e, 
Thousands of tons of fossils are being g-round there into dust, to be used as 
manure. 
At Bellegarde the Rh{me abruptly turns to the south, flo\\ ing along the eastern 
foot of the mountain (.bain which terminates in the (hand C'ulombier (5,O
3 feet), 
overlooking the dried-up lake basin of Culoz. "Yithin this ortion of its cour
e 


Fig. 66.-Tm: LAKE OF BOt:lIGET. 
Height 770 feet, area 16 "'luare mIles. &ale 1 : 100,000. 
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it is joined l)y two ri, ers, the l ,,
es and the Fier. The former, ba, ing passed 
beneath the famous high-level bridge of La Caille, enters the Rhône near Seyssel, 
a place well known on account of its beds of aspbalt. Tbe Fier, ri::.ing in the 
neighbourhood of )lont Blanc, recei,'es from a side valley the water discharged by 
the Lake of Annecy. This lake cunsi8t
 of two distinct cavities or basins, and it
 
depth nowhere exceeds IOu feet. In many places its banks slope dO\\1l gently, 
a circuIllstance favoura1le to the construction of pile dwellings, the remain
 of 
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many of which have been discovered. Elsewhere, however, they are steep, and 
on tbe west the lake is commanded by the t;emnoz (.j,5ì
 feet), or Rigi of Sa\'oy. 
The existing emissary of this lake appears to he of artificial formation. The old 
outlet took its coun
e farther east through a swampy plain. 
At Seyssel the Rhône becomes navigable, and soon afterwards spreads out in 
numerous cbannels enclosing sand-banks and willow-covered islands. It crosses, in 
fact, the bed of an ancient lake, of which the I
ac du Bourget is the last remnant. 
Anciently tbe great glaciers of the Uhône and the Isère met in this depression, 
which subsequently '\as converted into a huge lake, fed by tbe Drac, the 
Romanche, the Isère, and tbe RbÔne. The glacial drift and erratic blocks, which 
cover tbe mountain slopes to a height of 1.600 feet, sufficiently prove this. The 
Lake of Dourget has been immortalised by Lamartine's verse, and although its 
sbores are comp:mlti\Oely barren, the bold grey wall of 
Iont du Cbat reflected in 
its blue waters when the sun is about to set, and its wooded peninsulas, afford 
superb contrasts. 
On leaving the swampy plain of Chautagne and Lavours, with its sluggish 
ditcbes and cove,\s of wild duc-k
, the Rhône for the last time takes its course 
tbrough a narrow gorge, overlooked in the north by the old Chartreuse of Pierrc- 
('hâtel, perched on the summit of an isolated limc",tone rock. Having received 
the Guiers from t.he south, the river turns ahruptly to the north-west, and as far as 
the plain ot the Ain flows along the western foot of the Jura Throughout this 
portion of its course the HhÔne has frequently changcd its bed, and there is reason 
to believe that it formerly flowcd west a?ross the shingles and gravels depvslted by 
ancient glaciers, and joined the ::;aûne to the south of Lyons. The relief of 
this portion of France has undergone a rapid transfùrmation e,oer since the"e 
glaciers retired from the vicinity of Lyons. In the valley of the Drac erratic 
hlocks are scattered over the hill",ide;; to a height of -I,:!liO feet above the river, 
and near Lyons up to 1,1.")0 fl>et. Rock-groO\'ings, locally known as 1I/(//'C8, or 
mud terraces, abound throughout these hills. 
13elow its junction with tbe 
\in the Rhône spreads out and forms innumcrahle 
islands, its bed near the hills of 
Iiribel being no les;; than 2 miles wide. nut 
soon after it loses its lacustrine character; its waters are confincd to a singlc bed; 
and at Lyons it joins the Saûne, and thence flows majestically southwards tow
rds 
the )Iediterr,lllean. 
A sail down the nhône from Lyons is a source of grcat delight to the traveller. 
Swiftly carried along,. he passes ever-varying scenes of beauty. 'Yithout mucb 
swcning to the left or right, the llhône, m'crcoming every obstacle, flows due 
south, and )[ichelet [lptly likcns it to a "furiou;; hull ru"hing from the ,Alps to 
the se[l." Rapidly do \\ e l}ass black rocks and willow-clad iRlamb, woods, crum- 
bling ruins perched upon bold promontories, and populous towns, Looking up the 
tributary valle
 s, we now aUll then get a peep at the distant mountains, the white 
summits of the Alps on the left, the burnt-out yole-mocs of Central France on the 


· Le'ng:h of the RhÔnp, from the confluence with the S.,ùne to the ,pa, 204 milt.g; total fall, 532 feet. 
or 32 inche
 per mile, 
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right. In front tlH' powerful mass of the Vcntoux gmrlually grows in size until it 

huts out one-hulf uf the horizon. ". e arc approaching a f'outhern clime. Oli,-e- 
Irel'S app.'ar in tbe vineyards, and tbe rud,s W58ume that calciued uppearallce 
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Fig. 67.-A"CIE
T GLACIFRR OF THE RHÔ1'E ASD THE I
imB. 

('q,le 1 : 8.'\8,000. 
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which is SO characteristic of Dreece and 
icily. At length tbe" ide pla
n boumlpd 
by the Cén
nnes and the foot-bills of the Alps ßtretches out bel ore u:o, only a f{,\\ 
i"olated hillocks rising- above it like islands. 
The glacier-born ht"re is tbe first great tributary" hich joins the Rhûlle belo\\ 
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Lyons. "There it leaves the valley of Tig-es it is a considerable torrent, which the 
accession of the torrents of the Tarcntaise and uf the Arc convert into a powerful 
river. Formerly the 1sère fed a huge luke, but now it takes its cour,;e through the 
\'alley of Graisivaudan, the bed of an ancient glacier ri \'er wide enough to accom- 
modate a Nile or a Gauges. Furmerly tbe 1sère, when in flood, could spread itself 
u\-er this valley, but embankments now contine its bed to a unifurm "idth of 3(j;- 
feet. These embankments sufficiently protect the country on ordinary occasions, 
but inundations, when tbey do occur now, pro\'e all the more formidable to 
Grenoble. Clo
e to that to\\n tbe Drac joins from the south, its prill"ipal tribu- 
tary, the Romanche, rising in the glacier", in the west of the mountain mass of 
()isans. In the twelfth century a laIlflslip converted a portiun of tl:1e valley of the 
latter into a lake, and wben the barrier broke in 12lH, the freed waters carried 
destruction befure tbem, and ewn the inhabitants of Grenoble had to flee for their 
lives. Among the smaller rivers which join the Isère lower down, the Fure is th9 


Fig. 68.-PLAIN OF LA YALLOIRE. 
Scule 1 : 400,000. 
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most important. It rises in the Lake of Pabdru, famous for it
 pile dwellings. 
As to the rivers which disappear in the swallows (ara/oil's) of the plateau uf 
Dièvre, and passing beneath the huge moraine of Åntlmont, reappear again tbrough 
the "eyes" ((,/((i/"(I>) near St. Rambert, they flow direct to the RLônc. The 
discharge of the Ist;re varies exceedingly aCI.ording to the seasons, and, owing to 
the g!'ey tint imparteo to its water by tbe triturated rocks suspended in it, can be 
traced for several miles below the confluellf'e. A few barges lla\-igate this large 
rh'er, but the traffic is of no importance whatever. 
The Drôme traverses several small lakes formed in the fifteenth century b.'" 
landslips, or claflin's, but not being fed by glaciers, it
 volum2 \'aries much 
according to the seasons. And the same may be said of the other rivers rlsmg 
in the foot-hills of the Alps; they are mere torrents, almost dry ill summel', but 
carrying destruction before them after heavy rains. 
Very different from these are the ri \'ers which cross the fertile plains uf Car- 
pentras and 
\vignon, for they are fed from subterranean reservoirs in the lime- 
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stone hills, und tbeir springs do not dry up, even in tbe height of 
umnlPr. Forp- 
most amongst tbe"e ri,-crs is the 
orgues of \raucluse, whicb ri:<es a considerable 
river from a cavern surrùtmded by barren precipices. Flowing past a monument 
dedicatcd to l'etrurch, it deboucbes upon the plLÎn, and nlmitief' into numerous 
canals, wbich ('arry fertility where\er tbpy go. Furmerly tIll' piain lying betwccll 
the mountains amI a range of limcstonc bills separating it from tbe Hhône vallt.y 
was co\ cn'd with lakelets and :"" ..unps, but drainage \Vork
 have tran",fonned it, 
into a most pruductive districr,. 
The proximity of the mountains of Vivarais and of tbe Cé,'ennes to the wef'tern 
b,mk of the Hhòne has prevented the formatiun of long ri,'ers, but the torrents 
wbich rise in these mountains ri,'al e,cn the )li"sissippi in \olume "hen flooded. 


Fig. 69.-THE 
OHGUES m' V AUCLU:;E. 
Bcale t : 260,000. 
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)I. )[archegay has calculat,ed that on the 10th of f-ieptemher. 1K.j7. the Doux. the 
]::rieux, and tbe Ardèche, all of them lying within the limits of a single department, 
dischargf'd e"ery second -If)-1,OOO cuhic feet of water into the Rhòne. This is more 
tban the discharge of the Ganges and Euphrates combined. Fortunately tbe floods 
occurring on both sides of the Rhône valley never coincide, for the western slope of 
the Alps is sheltered from the moisture-laden winds which precipitate torrents of 
rain upon the )Iediterraneun slopes of tbe Cé,-ennes. If this coincidence existed 
the lower valley of the HhlÎne would be converted into a pestilcntial swamp. As 
it is, the damage done by inundations sometimes amounts to millions, and in 1 R-10 
the whole of Camargue and the plains on both banks of the Hbiìne were con,'erted 
into a fresh-water lake 
.j miles wide. 
The eru:;i,'e power of these torrents is wonderfully great. The Ardèche more 
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e!<pecially, rising seventy and 
respect. At one spot it has 
passage tbrough a wall of ruck. 


more feet when III flood, has done marvels in that 
abandoned its ancient bed, forcing itself a fresh 
This is the famous Punt d'Arc, or the" Arch," one 


Fig. iO.-POST D'ARC (ARúÈCHE). 
Senle 1 : 400.000, 
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of the curiosities of the valley, which boasts, moreover, of culumns of basalt and of 
rLmarkable calìollS. 
The vallcys of the Cpze anù the Gard, or Gardon, likewise abound in naturLil 
beauties. The latter disappears for a short distance between tbe rucks. "'here it 
debouches from its gorge it is spa'lIlcd by a beautiful Homan aqueduct, which 
formerly supplied 
În1PS with water. It is a work of imposing grandeur, but 
the modern railway bridges and viaducts, close by, need not drcad comparison 
with it. 
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The Durance, which joins the Rhûne a short distance below 4\ vig-non, is sup- 
pused by geologists to hu' e formerly emptied itself illto the Bay of Fas, tù the ea:>t 
of the mouths of the Rhòne. Subsequently it e
camted itseli a passage, severing 
the Lpheron from the Alpines; alld this much is certain, that the canal of the 
Alpines is an ancient bed of it. The Durance, like the J,..ère, is a SOil of the Alp" 
and though its head-
tream, the Clairée, is not fcd by 
hciers, sen'ral of it" 
tributaries are. These glaciers, hùwe\er, are not vCQ eÅten:si\"e, and the rin'r. 
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down to its mouth, has the character of a torrent, reduced at one time to a thin 
thread meandering amongst CI'{(II,
, or fields of shingle, at others more 'Voluminous 
than all the rivers of France together. The geological \\ ork perturmed by this 
river has been immense. Amongst the an('ient lake beds now silted up, that 
extending from Sisteron to the mouth of the Verdon is one of the most remarkable, 
because of its ea
thy slope,> of )!pcs. curiously carved into o
cli"ks and pillar's. In 
Bpite of its length of :!;jj miles and an u\erage discharge of 1 :!,2(jO cubic feet per 
-13 
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second (maximum :
:W,OOO, minimum 1,906 cubic feet), tbe Durance is not naVI- 
gable. During the :\liddle 
\ges \"essels were able to proceed up to Pertuis, and we 
may condude frum thi!> tbat there then existed lukes or barriers in its upper course 
which regulated its flow. But though not navigable, the Durance is inmluable 
for purposes of irrigation. The IF;,OOO,OOO tons ef mud annually carried down it 
are eomputerl hy 
I. IIené-)Iangon to contain as much assimilable nitrogen as 
101),0011 tons of the best guano, and as much carhon as could be supplied annually 
from a furest 121,100 acres in extent. On It:'3\ing tbe gorge of 
Iirabeau, where it 
is spanned by a bridge only 490 feet in length, the Durance enters upon a broad 


Fig. 72.-THE Rm!AN AQ\;EDUCT OVER THE GARD. 
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\ane
-, w}lidl would be scorched by the "un if it were not for the fel'tilisin
 
waters derived from it. 
One canal, that of 
Iar
eilles, hIps it near Pertnis, and crossing the valley of 
the Arc at Rllquefavour on a magnificent aqueduct, irrigates the gardens of 
Marseilles before entering the :Mediterranean. Anotbpr canal, tbat of Crapponne, 
leavl's the ri\-('r lower down, and ramifies into numerous branebes. It was 
excavated in tbe sixteenth ceJ1tur
', and bas converted the whilom harren tracts 
through which it lead!' into one of the nlOst prodncti\'e districts of Francp. A third 
canal skirts the Alpines on the north, and a fourth extends north in the directiun 
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of Cnrpentras. On an average these four canals absorb about 2,440 cubic feet of 
water every second. Quite recen.tly, in HÇ.;, the Yl'I'don, one of the principal 
tributaries of the Durance, "as tapped, and now supplies 
\.ix with 210 cubic feet 
of water e\ ery minute. It pas<<es through t\\ 0 tunnels, the one 13,000, the other 
lü,OOO feet in length. Several dams have been thrown across the gorges of the 
r pper Durance and Yerdon to regulate the fluuds, and the conversion of the small 
Lake of Allos, near the source of the Yerdon and at an elevation of;-. 201.1 feet, into 
a huge resen-oir, has been talked about. X ext to the huertas of Spain and the 


Fig. 73.-THB CRAU AND THB CA'IAL OF CRAPPOYSB. 
Scale 1 : C>3O,OOO. 
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plains of J,ombardy, the valley of the Lower Durance is even now the best-irrigated 
di"trict of Europe. 
By means of these canals, planned by Adam de Crapponne, the whole of the 
stony desert known as Crau might be com-erted into fertile land in the Course of 
three hundred and twenty year::;. This district, about 1:31 ,ovO acres, is completely 
covered with flints, somc of thcm cmbedded in haròened mud. Six-sevenths of 
these flints have been deposited by the Rhone, tbe remainder by the Duranc
. The 
pudding-stones upon which tbey rest are of marine origin, and the Crau has 
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altogether the appearance of an ancient bed of the sea. Formerly this waterless 
waste was visited only by ba!/Ie.s, or herdsmen, but the canals which now traverse it 
are skirted by trees and cultivated fields. borne of the rain which falls upon this 
tract finds its way through subterranean char.nels to the vicinity of the sea, and 
there reappears again in plenteous springs. :More than three hundred such gush 
forth to the north of the lagoon of Galéjon. They 
re know1\ as LallJ'olt.s, a name 
frequently given to springs in other parts of France. 
At some future time the Rhône itself may be utilised for purposes of irrigation, 
more extensively than at present. This ri\"er, owing to its rapid current, is 
of but little use as a navigable high-road, and since the completion of the railway 
from Lyon:> to 
hrseilles the sixty-two steamers which formerly navigated it 


Fig, H.-THE CANAL OF THE VEI<DON. 
f'calc 1 : 2
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have dwinùled down to six or eight. It is a pity that this great natural high-road 
"hould be thus deserted, and works to render it navigable throughout the 
year for steamers of 30u tons have actually been begun, and are to be completed 
in It;R
. Vessels will then be al.le, by making use of canals, to proceed from 
Havre through the centre of France to the :Mediterranelln. 
It Las likewise been proposed to utilise the Hhône for purposes ?f irrigation 
by carrying a huge canal along the left bank of the river from Vienne to Momas, 
where it would cross to the right bank by means of a gigantic siphon, and after 
having irrigated the òistriets of 
îmes, 
Iontpellier, and Béziers, terminate at 
Narbonne, in the basin of the Aude. The total length of this canal would amount 
to 280 miles, and, besides supplying the towns and villages along it with water, it 
would suffice for the irrigation of .HJ4,OUU acres. 
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At Fourques (the Forks), R miles below the bridge of Beaucaire, the Rhône 
bifurcates and its delta commences. The J.ittle Hhône flows south-we.,t across the 
alluvial soil of the ancient Gulf of Beaucaire, "hilst the Great Uhône flo\\ s straight 
to the south, and cùnstitutes the principal high-road of commerce. The former iN 
supposed to have been the main branch in bygone ages, and as far south as thc 
saline swamps near )lontpellier do we meet with flints of Alpine origin, carried 
thither by the river. Even during histOl'ical times the branches of the ri,'er have 
undergone numerous chunges. Ancient authors speak ot two, three, five, or e,-en 
seven mouths; but if we include ull gmu8, or minor channels, we may arrive at the 
latter number even now. Pliny enumerates three mouths, the main or 
lassa- 
liotic branch being in the east, as at present. The western branch was known as 
Us HiðjJallÙ lise, or ":::>panish arm," becau,",c it flowed in the direction of 
pain; and 


Fig. ï5.-THE DELTA ut TilE UIIÛ:o.E. 
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even durinO' the Middle AO'es there e'Xi!'terl a nl1viO'able hranch which led into the 

 
 
 
lagoon of Thau. )1. Émilien Dumas hils pointed out that each ramification of the 
river led to corresponding changes in the coast-line. "'hen the Uhône first 
bifurcated at the Forks the beach extended to what is now the northern part of 
the deltoid island of Camaroue. Since that time the fauna of the )lediterranean 
I"' 
has undergone some changes. The Pal/()prra 
Udl"omlldi, which is now found only 
on the coast of :::>icily, was tben common on the Lion Gulf, and the PI'den 1Ila.rimu8, 
at present very rare, abounded. 
The delta formed hy the two main branches of the river wholly consists of an 
alluvial deposit of mud. It covers an area of IS.3,onn acres, about one-half of 
which is included in the island of Camargue, du::,ty in summer, half dro" ned 
in winter, and almost without inhabitants. If we may judge from the Roman 
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ruins discovered there, the country Wa,., formerly more salubrious. The embank- 
ments which now confine the Uhône are prob<lbly the cause of this insalubrity, for 
they prevent the drainage of the stagnant, fever-breeding pools in their rear, 
besides preventing the deposition of fresh alluvium. In the northern portion of 
this island there are a few fields, cutlivated by peasants who brave the fever, 
besides extensive pasture grounds, roamed over by white horses, half-wild cattle, 
and mal/alii'S of buffaloes (Bos 1m fJa Ius) , which figure on the racecourses of the 
towns of Southern France. The" Little Sea," or lagoon of V accarès, in the south, 
with its fringe of marshes and tamarisk thickets, is an ancient arm of the Sla, from 
which it is separated now by a chain of dunes. Near it are saline tracts (san- 
I,ollires) void of all vegetation, and rarely visited by man. but the resort of num- 
berless migratory birds. Even flamingoes are occasionally seen, and the beavers 
which have built their lodges in the embankments lining the Little Rbône are not 
interfered witb. A beautiflll tree, reòemblillg the aspen, grows on the more 
elevated sites of the Camargue, and the canals that traverse its nortbern portion 
are fringed with willows, poplars, and elms, but the forests wbich anciently covered 
the whole of its interior have disappeared. Scarcely one-fifth of the area of the 
Camargue is under cultivation now, and although the cold mistral interferes 
with the success of certain plants, the delta of the Rhône might nevertheless be 
con verted into a region equalling in fertility the delta of the Nile. X 0 less than 
27,.')00,000 cubic yards of 1l11U\.ial soil are annually swept into the sea, instead of 
being utilised, and a bar closes all aCcess to the river by large vessels. An artesian 
well near Aigues-lIIortes, in the Little Camargue, though bored to a depth of 
;3ao feet, only passed through such alluvial soil, without reaching the solid rock. 
The delta of the Rhône has gained upon the sea ever since the time of the Romans. 
A watch-tower built at the moutb of the Great Rbône in 1737 now stands five 
miles above it, thus showing that the annual rate of growth since that date has 
amounteù to Ii.') feet. Altogether between 80 and 120 square miles of land have 
been added to the delta of the Rhùne since the Gallo-Roman period. 
'Ve have seen above that the mouths of the Rhône are obstructed by bars, the 
formation of which is promoted by the almost entire absence of tidcs, the flood 
in the Lion Gulf only rising 16 inches. The embankments which have been 
coni:itructeù have failed to remove the obstllcles to navigation, and vessels drawing 
more than 10 feet can scarcely e,er venture to enter the river, even though the 
'Wind should he favourable. In the time of tbe Romans ArIes communicated with 
the sea by a cbain of lagoons and canals constructcd by ,Marius, and hence known 
as FOS8((! Jlarial/re. But the canal of ArIes, which replaces this ancient water-way, is 
navigable only for small vessels. At length, in 1863, thanks to the pcri:iever- 
ing advocacy of M. Hippolyte Peut, a i:ihip canal 20 feet deep was constructed 
between the tower of St. Louis and the Gulf of Fos. Tbis canal leads into a huge 
basin co\'ering 3 
 acres, by the side of which a new commercial town is 
springing into existence, Ilnd a railway will soon establish rapid communications 
between tbis new port !lnd the remainder of France. In spite of the vicinity of the 
marshes the mortality at 
t. Louis is not greater than at Arlc,." aud might be very 
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much reduced by a proper attention to sanitary laws; and if tIle place has not 
prm;pered hitherto, this is due to the jealousies of )Iarbcillcs and of the powl,rful 
railway company, the one Jreading the ln
s of it'S monopoly, the other the devell'p- 
ment uf an important river traffic. One danger, however, threatens the prosperity 
of this canal--the Gulf of Fus is gradually being- silt.ed up; but this danger 
might be remo\cd by diverting the \\aters of the Gre.!t RhÔne into the" Grau," 
01' lagoon, of Roustan. 
The changes in the course of the Little Rhòne are histnrically as important as 
those of the Great Rhùne. St. Gilles, acces"ible now only to canal boats, \\ as 
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formerly one ofthe great port;;; of Southern France. at which most of the pilgrims 

ing to Palestine embarked during' the twelfth century. Aigues-::\Iortf's, lower 
do\\n on the same branch of the river, sprang into e
istt'ncc 
ubs('quently. But 
ahout the middle of the six.teenth century tIle Little Rh<Ìne took a more eu<.;terly 
course, and it now enters the "ea through the Grau of Orgon, Ilt'ar which is the 
fishing village of 
aintes-::\IlIries, separated by ya"t sanels and swamps from all 
other centres of population. There, as well as farther east, at the lighthouse of 
Faraman, the sea is gaining npnn the land. 
The town of 
\igues-)Iortes. thu'S called on account of the stagnant \\hters 
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which surround it, hag frequently been cited in proof of a remarkable encroach- 
ment of the i"ea, but erroneously in our opinion. The local guides point out the 
spot at which St. Louis is said to have embarked for the. Holy Land, though it 
has been prowd conclusively that he did so at a point fi,-e miles to the south-west of 
the town. The vessels which were to convey the crusaders cast anchor at the spot 
marked A upon our plan, close to the mouth of an old canal, !';till known as Grau 
Louis. Thp remains of embankments and the vestigcs of a crm-aders' burilll- 
ground enable us to trace the direction of this canal, whi('h anciently connected 


Fig. 77.-THE LAGOONS OF AIGUE8-
rORTE8. 
Scale 1 : 100.000. 
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the town with its port at (hau Louis. Sinee then the lagoons h'I'\"e undergone 
many changes, part.ly owing to the alhn'ium (kpo;;ited by the TIhûne and other 
ri,'er1', partly in consC'quence of the con
truction of a ])f>W canal hy Louis XY., 
which entC'rs the 
ea at the Grau du Hoi. If any furtller proof were wanted in 

upport of the a;;;;ertiun that the Rea along that part of the coast has not encroached 
upon the laud, it "ould be furnished by tbe existence of four lines of dunes, which 
mark as many conquest;; of the land over the sea. The town of 
\igues-)rortes 
undoubtedly occupie;; a site which was anciently cuvered by the floods of the 
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)Icditerranean. The outermo;;t of these lines of dune!:, that of Loucauet, only 
supports 1\ few tamarisks, ùut the illllenno"t is covcrcd "ith a furc:òt of maritime 


Fig. is.-THE DELTA m' THE At-DB. 
Sc.1le 1 : 1!:I5,l
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pmes, which imp.'lrt a character of mournful grandeur to the laud"cape, This 

yh'e Gode,;quc, howe\ er, has been reduced to ,"ery small dimen:òions in our 
day. 
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A careful examination of this portion of the c03st-line en3bles us to assert that 
it will remain stahle for centuries to ('orne. The Little Rhône annually carries 
about 5,2:32,UUU cubic yards of sediment to the sea, but nearly all this is deposited 
near the lighthouse of J':spiguette, to the ea"t of thz Gulf of Aigues-)Iortes; and 
supposing this point to continue to encroach upon the sea at its present rate, no less 
than two thousand .\"Cars will ha,'e to elapse before the gulf is con \"erted into a 
lagoon. The roadstead at Aigues-l\Iortes is, moreover, sheltered from the dangerous 
south-easterly winds, and the construction of a harbour of refuge at the Grau du 
Roi has conseqnently been advocated by competent engineers. Aigues-)lortes, 
which now hardly imports anything but the oranges of Yalellcia and of the 
Balearic Isles, might then become an important seaport. 


The rivers which flo\\' from the slopes of the Cévennes into the )Iediterranean 
m3Y be considered as belonging geologically to the basin of the Rhône. Even the 
AmIe, the first river to the north of the Pyrene2s, bears a certain family likeness 
to the torrents of the RLône ,'alley, although only its northern tributaries rise in 
the Cévennes. Like all other )Ieditcrranean rivers born in these mountains, the 
Aude presents all the features of a torrent, its volume fluctnating accurding to the 
seasons between lHO,oon and lOü,oOO cubic feet [leI' second. On leaving the gorges 
of Capsirand the forest of Sault the Aude fluws due north until, below Carcas"onne, 
it is joined by the Fresquel, when it CUl'\"es round to the east. The delta of this 
rin'r is proportionately mor
 exten"ive than that of the Rhùne, for it covert! 50,0110 
acres, and bet.ween its two arms is enclosed the ancient mountain island of La 
Clape. Ko less than 2,:!:!-!,ono cubic yards of mud are annually carried down the 
ri \ er, mOst of which is deposited upon the inland swamps, the mountain barrier at 
the mouth of the river preventing it from being carried into the sea. In the time 
of St. Louis there \\ere salt-pans on the sWilmp of Capestang. It is now sepa- 
rated from the sea b
' U miles of solid land. The swamp of ,Montady has been 
com'erted in to dry land since the middle of the thirteenth century. The site of 
Lake Rubrensis, which extended to the walls of 'sarl.onne, is now occupied hy 
fields; and the lagoons of Gruissan and B:tgcs, which formerly were one, are 
now sepal'.1tcd by a strip of alluvial land. 
The Canal du )Iirli, or Great Southern Canal, wit.h its branches no less than 
:J:lfJ miles in length, accompanies the Aude during the greater part of its course. 
Its supply of water is princip:tlly del'i,'ed from the 
\lzau, Lampy, and other smnIJ 
ri\'ers rising in the Cé,"ennes. These are intercepted by a canal (Rig-ole de la 
)Iontag-n(') leading into the lake-like reservoir of 
t.. Ferréol, holding 6,:l.j-!,ono 
tons of wat.er, whence another Rigole leads down to the navigation canal. lnfor- 
tunatdy, this great work of the seventeenth century, which connects the RhÔne 
with the GaronnC', has fallen into the clutches of the Great f'outhern Hailway 
Company;and is but little used for the com'C'yanee of merchandise. 
'l'he Orb enters the sea to the east of the Auòc. It discharges it!'; waters 
through a single mouth now, that of Grande )Iaïre having almost become oblite- 
rateù, and dwindles down into an insip-nificant stream during summer. The Hérau1t, 
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its nei
hbour, and thp most important ri,oer between the Audp and the Rhone, on 
the other hllnd, is fed by plenteous springs rising in "ild limestone gorges. The 
river is na-vigable for sea-going vessels throughout the Jear as far 118 .Agde, and 
Richelieu began the construction of a breakwater at its mouth, which has never 
been completed, the engineers ha,-ing ",ince then devoted the whole of their 
energies to the creation of an artificial harbour at Cette. 
Amongst the small rivers between the IIérault and the Rhône the I,ez is the 
best known, because it flows past 
lontpel1ier, but the Yidourle is far more t)"pical 
of the torrents descending from the Cévennes. During the dry season it does not 


Fig. 79.-RlGOLES OF THE CASAL DU MIDI. 
l'c8le I : 320,noo, 
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even rench the )lediterranean, but when in flood its volume exceeds that of the 
Seine at Paris thirty times, and the inhabitants then utilise it for irrigating the 
reed-banks of the lagoon of Repausset, near Aigues-
lortes, the produce of which 
is converted into manure or used for covering chairs_ 
The Ärgens is the only French ri ,oer to the east of the Rhòne whid1 clln 
fairly claim that epithet. Like many other ri \ ulets in that limestone region, for a 
portion of its upper course it passes underground, but long before it funs into the 
shallow Bay of Fréjus it becomes a placid stream, maintaining a fair volume 
throughout the year. There are several underground rivers along this Provençal 
coast, which only rise liS !'pnngs beneath the waves of the )Iediterranean. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable of these is the spring of Port-:Miou, near Cassis, 
which originates in the ancient Lakes of Aubagne and Géménos, drained by King 
René, and gushes forth with sufficient violence to create a veritable current. 
The Val', which for a long period formed the boundary between France and 
Italy, though longer than the Argens, remains a current down to its embouchure, 
being reduced at one time to a mere streamlet, at others rushing down with such 
violf'nce as to overflow its embankments, thougb these are 2,GOO feet apart. 


Fig. SO.-THE MOUTH OF THE HÉltAULT AND CAP D'AGDE. 
Scale 1 : 70.000. 
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THE difference between the configuration of the coast on both sides of the 
Rhòne delta is most striking. In Provence we meet with bold cliffs and promon- 
tories, whilst to the east of the ri\'cr we find ourselves in the presence of a heach 
formed of salld carried down from the granitic mountains in tbe inteI,ior of the 
country. "In Pro\'enee tbe cliffs sink down almost precipitou8ly into the sea, 
and mollusc,> are found there only in a few sandy creeks, whilst on the coast of 
Languedoc the sea deepens gradually. This difference of physical configuration 
accounts to a great cÀtent for the history of the two provinces. In the one case 
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towns were built close upon the sea, in the other they are remote from it, and 
Languedoc thus p
SSCSSl's the charo.lcteristics of an inland country ratL
r than of a 
maritime one. 


In its details the beach of Languedoc is not without brauty. 
by mountain::" hill8, or ma:,ses of rock into a number of seetions. 


It is broken up 
Oue of these 


Fig. 81.-LE\:CATE A
D THE RO,\DSTFAD OF FNA"<QU. 
!'cale 1 : 
5.000. 
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extends between the Point of Collioure and Cape Leucatf'; a second sweeps round 
from the latter to the ('ape of Agrle; a third reaches thence to Cette; whilst the 
fourth and last stretches from Cette to the sandy flats of tbe Rbône delta. The 
promontories afford some shelter to ,esseb endangered Ly the dreaded tempests of 
the Lion Gulf, but the most secure :mcborage along that coast, that of Franqui, to 
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the north of the peninsula of Leucate, h!!s not yet been conyerted into a port, 
although posses
ed of special facilities for the construction of one. 
'Yith the exception of the Cape of 
\.gde, which is an e
tinct ,"olcano, the 
ancient rocky islands along that coast, now joined to the mainland by alluvial 
deposits, are composed of cretaceous or Jurassic limestone. The ancient crater of 
Agde has been comerted into a vineyard. Streams of lava extend from it ill all 
directiolls. A few minor yolcanoes are near it. 
The ancient coast, such as it existed before the 'Volcano of Agde h,ld become a 
portion of the mainlalld, can still be traced by following the contours of the hills 


Fig. 82.-THE LAGOON OF THAU. 
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bounding the alluvial plains. L!!goons. or étnng8, extend along the whole of 
the coast, f, om the ver)" foot of the Albères; and" here no sediment-bearing ri'"ers 
flow into them, they are of considerable area and depth. That of Leucate is a Casc 
in point. No river flows into it, but close by, at thp foot of a limestone rock, rise 
the remarkable springs of 
Í;tlses, now known as Font.Dame and Font-Estramer, 
discharging streams of water having nearly the same chplllical compo;;;ition as that 
of the ocean. At the side of the Font-Estram.Jr grows a species of reed-Pln'ng- 
mitl'8 !/i{/(fllfM-which is not met with anywhere else in Europe. 
The lagoon of Thau (Taphrus). between the volcano of Agde and the hills of 
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La G.,rdiole (j"
 -t f"et), i", the most important of all, on account of it:> 
reat depth 
and the towns which line its shores. This littlt, sea uf l
,.jO(l acres is Sl'p'lrated from 
the )Ieditcrranean by a nalTOW ,.;trip of land. A nanuw clmmwl, furnished with 
locks, and furming the east('rn terminution of the Gre.Lt :-;'JUthern Canal, connccts it. 
with the open sea. Anuther c:.Illal, ne.Lrly -to miles in length, placcs it in communica- 
tion with the ddta of the Hhòne. The lugooll is thus of con"iderable importance 
tu navigation. Its waters are as S:llt Wi thuse of the sea, excppt after hea, y rains 
und near the moutbs of ",orne of the ri,'ers which elltel' it. A bounteous !-prmg, 


Fig. 83.-BIO:IoU'ITCAL C'O:loDlTIO'i" OP TR1I T.ITTORAL REOIOS OF HÉR.AULT. 
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throughont Franæ. 
The ....terisk de;}o
e. 1\ locùity where the mean oge is hi<;her than the average throughout Frallæ. 


known as the" Ahize" (abyss), ri.-es from the bottom of the lagoon in the north, 
and not fitr from it there is an intermittent spring which discharges fresh water 
during winter, up to April, but swallows up the water of the lagoon, a phenomenon 
similar to what has been noticed at Arg-ostuli, on the island of Cephalonia. The 
lagoon of Thau is public property, and supplies annuully f-to,OOO worth of 
tish and shells. Oyster" are said to have abounded in it formerly, and an old 
bed has been di"covel'ed at a distance of .300 yard", from the modern beach, but an 
attempt to breed oysters there has failed signally. 
There call be llO doubt tbat these lagoons might easily be drained and cOllwrtcd 


. 
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into fertile ficlds. Experimentfl on a small scale, whieh were made at Xarbonne 
and Vic, have been attended hy the most perfect success. This is not merely a 
question of eonvf>rting 60,000 acres of lagoon, at pr'esel1t producing only fish, 
willows, and reeds, into productive arable land; it is still more important in its bear- 
ings upon the salubrity of the climate. )1. Régy has calculated that th,
se swamps 
shortcn the lives of the people who reside near them to the extent uf ten, fifteen, 
and even nineteen years. )1ore than half the children at )1ireval and Vias die before 
they ha, e attained their sixth year, and "hangers who settle in the country i Imost 


Fig. 8,l.-ÉTAI<G DE BEHRE. 
Scale 1 : 320.000. 
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ill variably suffer from marsh fi,,'er'. Those bguolls which arc o\"er 3 feet in 
depth do not injuriously affect the health of the peo}Jle \\ho live near them, and 
t.he mortality at CeHe and other places on the bgoon of Thau i<; hardly greater 
t.han in the rest of France. But" hen the water, 0\\ ing to its shallo\\ ness, attains 
a temperature of tl2 F' r it bccomes dangerous to health. These shallow lagoons 
ought, therefore, either to be suppressed, or he made to communicate fredy with 
the open sea. In the caRe of the lagoon of :Mauguio the latter ha" ulrL.ady hcell 
dOlle, and the same treatment would prove eflÌcaliuus with tho,.,e or Vic and 
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Frontignan; but )1. Régy is of opinion that all others, being- vcry shallow, should 
be converted into polder.s without loss of time. 
The changes in the configuration of the lagoons have led, within the historical 
period, to a di"placement of the principal town.,. .Astruc. morc than a century 
ago, obser\e(l that the names of the towns on the hills were Celtic, whilst those 
near the coast invariably bore Greek or Latin appellations. It may fairly be 
inferred from this that the coast bl:'came hahitable only at a comparatiwly recent 
ppoch. The encroachment of the land upon the sea enabled the inhabitants to 
found quite a ehain of new to" liS, including- 
\gde, Cette, Frontignan, and Aigues- 
)lortes. )[ag'llelone, however, which formerly stood upon an island, now joined 
to the mainland, appears to be of ancient foundation. It was a busy place of 
commerce as long as the 8araeens held it. After their expulsion by ("harIes 
)lartel it again rose from its ashes, but having become a place of refuge of the 


Fig. 85.-THE CAVAL OP CARO:-ITE. 
Scale 1, ,,
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Protestants, it was finan
. df'<:tro
'ed by order of Louis XIII, ami there now onl.'" 
remains an ancient church, forming a prominent object in the midst of the sands. 


The only lagoons to the e3st of tlw TIhône which originated in tbe same 
manner as . those on the Lion Gulf are tho<:e of Yalduc, Engreniel', and several 
others, wllÏch formerly communicated with the sea throug-h a channel. now closed 
by a bar, and known as the lagoon of Estomac (Stoma-Limne). As to the lag-oon.... 
of Yalduc and Engrenier. they are shut off from the )Iediterranean altogether, 
and, owing to an e...('ess of e\-aporation, their level, on an an'rag-e, is about 
:10 feet lower than that of lhp sea. They are miniature ("'(spian"" and yield a con- 
"iderable amount of salt. 
The large inland spa known as Étang- de Bprre is not a lagoon, but a gulf, 
separated from the )[editerranean by a rucky ridg-e. The Romans had a port on 
this gulf, but it i" now only frequented by a few fi:shermen, an d not a single to\\ n 
.u 
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rises from its shorefl; and yet, by deepening the canal of Caronte, which joins it to 
the :Mediterranean, this great natural harbour might be rendered acce
sible to the 
largest vessels. If the Étang de Berre belonged to England, it would long ago 
have been converted into a great commercial and naval depût. \
 es"els at anchor 
within it are not only beyond the reach of an enemy's guns, but, being hidden by 
the coast range of Estaque, they are actually out of sight. The owners of the 
fisheries, or bOl"diguf'B, are bound to dredge the canal of Caronte to a depth of 
3D inches. "'
 ere they to neglect doing so, it "ouId quickly become choked, 
and the Étang de Berre shut off from the sea. 


HOWEVER striking the differenc'es between the littoral regions on both sides of the 
Rhône, they enjoy the same climate, always excepting the fe,Ter-stricken neigh- 
bourhoods of the swamp,. This 
climate differs e:ssentially from 
what is met" ith in the remain- 
der of France, for land winds 
predominate here, whilst sea 
winds prevail in all the depart- 
ments heyond the Cén'nnes and 
the wide vallpy of the Rhône. 
The air is drier, and it rains less 
frequently, though, as a rule, in 
hea'vy shuwers. 
:\!' 0 visitor to the south of 
France can have failed to notice 
the gusts of north-westerly wind 
which blow from the Cévenncs, 
and are produced by local causes. 
This violent "ind is known as 
" mistral" (magis tmoll) or 
"master," and it fully deserves that epithet, for its velocity sometimes equals t,hat 
of a hurricane. 
trabo tells us that this" black norther" lifted men off their cars 
and carried awny their clothes, and in our days it has Q\'erturned railway trains. 
1'\ot a tree in tbe plains of 
.\-"ignon and on the islands of the Rhône but exhibits 
traces of its violence. The originating cause of this wind must be looked for in the 
great contrast bet" een a sandy beach scurched hy the rays of the sun and a snow-chHI 
mountain range. The heated air above the former rises, whilst the cold mountain 
air rushes down the hillsides to establish an equilibrium. The greater the 
difference between the temperat,ure of these two atmospheric strata, the greater the 
violence of the wind. In the night, when the beach has cooled do"n by radiation, 
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there is a lull, and at some ùistance from the land it is hardly felt at all. In 
spite of the drcad it inspires, the mistral is a welcome visitor, for it purifies the 
air of the towns, which are not always remarkable for cleanliness. 
The contrasts exi"ting' bet" ccn the CU,lst regions and the mountains, and the 
"inds n.sulting therefrom, account for the frequency of thunder-storms in the low 
lands. _As long as the mistral awl the sca wind are nut engaged in a conflict, the 
clouds drift towards the mountains, and thcre descend in rain. But when the 
mistral, blo\\ ing in the higher strata of the atlllo:iphere, is 1I1et hy the cloud
laden 
sea breeze, an exchange of eleetricity takes phce between them, and the rain 
descends in torrents. As a rule the rainfall increases a:> we proceed frum the coast 
towards the mountains, and is must copious in autumn. There are, however, 
many exceptions to this rule, and there have been )'ears when it rained most 
heavily in February, and scarcely at all in autumn. This capriciou,..ness of the 
climate appears to be reflected in the character of the" Gantches" of the Cévennes 
and the" Franciaux " of Dauphiné. They, too, have their bursts of passion, hut 
quickly calm down, being not unlike, in this re".pect, to the mistral or to a 
thunder-storm. 


TOPOGR\PH\. 


At DE.-This department, named after its principal ri,'er, is eminently a land 
of p3ssage, bordering upon the )Iediterranpan, but partly lying within the basin 
of the Garonne. It is almost e"elusively an agricultural country, manufactures 
existing only in the to" ns amI in the upper yalley of the Hers. Less than one- 
third of its area is under cultivation, and although its vincyards are of some 
importance, the population is far from dense. 
Cflsff'lnflm/.1ry (T,ö:!
 inhahitants), on the water-shed between the )[editer- 
ranean and the 
\tlantic, has played a great part during the civil wars; but the 
frequent sieges which it has undergone have prevented it from becoming a great 
commercial town. "-indmills now occupy the sites of its ancient forts, it is the 
busiest ship-yard on the Canal du )[idi, and manufactures coarse cloths, like most 
other towns of that p Irt of Languedoc. Bdpl>c11 (!Ji8 illhabitanb), Sie. Colombe, 
and Clwlaù,.e (1,;9:2 inhahitants), all of them to the south, on the rpper Hers, 
are likewise noted for their cloths and linens. 
The river Aude enters the dep:lrtment through the terrible gorge of Car- 
canières. Lower down it flows past Quillull (:2,:2
G inhabit:mts), a husy place, 
with saw-mills supplied with fir-trees frolll the forest of Sault, in the Pyrenees. 
There are several noted mineral springs in the vicinity, including the sulphur 
springs of Gillole.
, in the south-west; the ferruginous springs of R"'I/I(,.
-le8-B([ins, 
in the valley of the Sab, to the north-east; and those of COlliza and AM, on the 
banks of the 
-\ude. Alet wa" the seat of a bishop during the )Iiddle Ages, and 
its ancient episcopal p'll1Ce still overt .wers all its other houses. Still following 
the Aude, "e arrive at Lilli 0 11.1' (6,0:3; inhabitants), on the" hite hills of which 
is grown a wine known as blanq/leffe. Its manufactures of cloth and felt are 
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of little importance now. GarcassOIlIle (23,517 inhabitants), the capital of the 
department, occupies a favourable site at the elbow of the .Aude, and on the 
high-road connecting the )Iediterranean with the .Atlantic. The mediæval "city" 
occupies a hill, and its walls and towers, erected between the fifth and the four- 
teenth centuries, as well as several remarkable old buildillgs, still remain to it. 
The lower town, however, is by far the most populous. Its fortifications have 
been razed to gain space for houses and manufactures. Carcassonne, besides 
manufacturing much cloth, carries on a considerable commerce with wines and 
agricultural produce, and also e
purts the fine marbles of Gal/lies (I,DDð inha- 
bitants ). 
J.Yarbolllle (18,325 inhabitants), the maritime capital of the department, was 
of far greater importance during the domillioll of the Romans, whell it boasted 


Fig. 87.-THE PORT OF LA KOU\'ELLE. 
Beale 1: 3,000. 
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of 
O,uuu inhabitants, and of magnificent public buildings, of which only few 
traces exist now. The church of St. Just is the most remarkable amongst 
its mediæval buildings. The geographical position of X arbonne is excellent, 
but, owing to the silting up of the lagoons and canals, it no longer enjoys the 
advantages of a maritime city. The canal which connects it with its port of 
La ]\"rol/relle is only navigable. for fishing-smacks, amI possei"ses no importance 
whatever. The environs of the city, however, hE.ve been brought under cultivation, 
and there is a busy trade in '" inc. 
The most important towns of the arrondissement of :\I'arbonne are LI::irlllall 
(..J-,40:! inhabil ants), with numcrous distilleries, and Si!l('(//l (3,510 inhabitants), on 
a hill o\erlooking the lagoon and its salt works. Gruis,wm (2,382 inhabitants) is 
hardly more than a \illage of salt-makers and fishermen, whil"t Crill/',Wllt (2,,)07 
inhabitants), in the valley of the .Aude, stands in the most fertile district of the 
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dep3rtment. AnJll:
.s((n, in the mountains of La Clape, has limestone quarries 
which have yielded the fussil bones of saurians and batrachians, which lived 
here at an epoch \\ hen a vast lake occupied the greater portion of southern 
Languedoc. The village of Bi=c, in the defiles of the Cesse, has become famoUl> 
throu
h its ca\'es, in which bones and :"tone implements haw been f(iUld. lJllrlml/, 
in the hills of the Corbières, noted for their honey, has a few coal mines. 
Hf.R\1 LT is one of the wealthiest departments of :France. Its coal mines are 
annually increasing in importance; its lagoons are more productive than any 
others along the 
Iediterranean; its \ineyards supply between 4,000,000 and 
7,000,000 gallons of wine annually; and railways trav.erse it in all directions. 
'Cnfortunately the ra\ages of the phyllo
era threaten destruction to one of the 
great sources of wealth of the dep
rtment. In some of the im-aded districts the 
pedsants have taken to the culti\ation of Ja\anese hemp, a plant suid to yield 
a fibre "finer than cotton, stronger th:m flax, and as brilliant as silk." The 
density o! population is about equal to the a\-erage throughout France, althou
h 
the barren mountains in the north are only thinly peopled by "Gavaches," \\ ho 
leaw their homes in the autumn to assist in the, intage. 
The village of Jlil/c/"l"e has gin>n its name to the entire region drained by 
the Cesse and by other tributaries of the Aude. The romantic spot at which the 
Cesse is joined by the Brian was formerly dedicated to )linen-a, and although 
the heathen deity has since been superseded by St. Rustique, her name still 
li\'es in the village and in the c'lstle which commands it. This castle was 
c3ptured in 1:!10 by Simon de )Iontfort, who had its defenders lJUrnt alive. 
Sf. POI/oS (3,3,)1'{ inhabitants), the chief town in the eastern portion of the 
department, lies at the month of a much-frequented gap of the Cévennes. Like 
its sm311er neighbours, Riol
 (1,I
l inhabitants) and Sf. CIIIÚ((1/ (2,mO inha- 
bitants), it curries on the manufacture of cloth, an industry which likewise forms 
the chief support of BM((/"icllx (7,372 inhabitants), on the Lpper Orb. The latter, 
however, has also cotton-mills, dye works, tanneries, p3per-mills, and glass works. 
Xear it are the caul-pits of Grai8.w'.
8ac (2,ö:t.! inhabitants), yielding nearly 300,000 
tons a year. Copper and argentiferous lead are found in the neighbouring hills, 
and close to the town, in the \ alley of La Jlaloll, there are hot and cold springs, 
similar to those of Yichy. 
Bé=iers (36,!128 inh.lbitants), on the Lower Orb, is one of the historical cities of 
France. Its inhabitants still call themselves" Biterrois," from 13æterræ, the old 
name of their town. The latter has frequently bpen burnt down, but has alwa
's 
risen from its ashes, and is now one of the great wine and brandy marts of France. 
There are scarcely any traces of Roman buildings, hut amongst the mediæval 
churches is that of the )Iadeleine, in which took place, in I
09, an indiscriminate 
m3ssacre of heretics, whose \\i\es and daughters were divided amongst the 
Arag-onese soldiery. Of modern structures the most remarkable is the aqueduct of 
the Canal du )Iidi. 
The ba"in of the TIerault can b03st of no town the equal in population and 
commerce to Béziers, but it abounds in factories. Lodèrc (lu,191; inhabitants), on 
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the Ergue, has huge cloth-mill", much of the wool uscd being grown on the neigh- 
bouring plateau of Larzac and on the heaths of the Cévennes. 
Cle,.m 011 t-I' I1émlllt (5,6R.ï inhabitants) and several other places lower down on 
the same river are likewise engaged in the woollen manufacture. Gangf's (4,3!.,) 
inhabitants), on the Ilérault, and close to the frontier of the department, has silk 
and cotton mills. The river thence pal'ses through a pict.uresque gorge abounding 
in natural curim;ities. At Aniallc (3,457 inhabit.ants), with its old abbey converted 
into a penitentiary, and Gigllac (2,633 inhabitants), with an old chapel much fre- 
quented by pilgrims, we enter upon the region of vineyards. Pézcua!i (7,570 
inhabitants), on the Lower Hérault, has been known from the time of the Romans 
for its excellent woollen stuffs, but it has also many vinegar works, distilleries, and 


Fig. SS.-THE HANBOUR OF CETTE. 
Scale 1 : 35,350. 
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cooperies, and almo;.t monopolizes the trade in acetate of copper, a substance much 
used in the manufacture of colours. 
.Åydc (ï,7:!8 inhabitant!'), the natural outlet of this industrial district, might 
have become a great emporium if its harbour had afforded better facilities. It is 
more remarkable now for its hlack houses, built. of blocks of lava, than for its com- 
merce, which has deserted it in favour of the modern town of (Htc (2H,I.j2 inha- 
bitants). This town stands on a channel connect.ing the lagoon of Thau with th(' 
:Mediterranean. It is the terminus of the Canal du 
[idi, and although it has not 
realised the expectation of its founders, it has become one of the great ports of 
France. Its exports consist mainly of salt procured from the neighbouring 
lagoons, wine, coal, and ores. There are numerous factories, but not a single 
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build
ng of note, and owing to the absence of trees, the aspect of the country is far 
from imiting. ,Jlar8ei/lall (3,t-:
.j inhabitants), Jfèze (li,.jOl inhabitants), Bouzi[/IU'8, 
a fb.hing village, and Balarllc, with hot mineral/Springs, lie on the lagoon of Thau, 
and constitute outposts of Cette. P,'ontig/lan (2,!HO inhabitants), famous for its 
muscatel grown on the slopes of Gardiole, lies to the north of Cette, and is joined 
to it by an embankment. 
.i.l[ùldpdlier (51,8:
8 inbabitants), tbe most populous town of the department, the 
head-quarters of the civil and military authorities, was kno" n in Gallo-Homan 
times as 
extantio, and then "tood on the left bank of the Lez, on a site now 
occupied by the ,iUage of Castelnau. After the destruction of this ancient town 
by Charles Martel its inhabitants established themselves on the Jlol/8 Pl'881lImllls, 
on the other bank of the river. )[ontpellier may justly boast of its schools, its 
museums and scientific collect;ons, and its botanical gardens, the oldest in all 
Europe. in which Tournefort and 
\. de JW5sieu created their sy"tl'm". Its pllY- 
81cians became famous in the twelfth century, thanks tu the influence exercised in 
Languedoc by the 
Ioors. The name:s of Xostradamus, Rondelet, Ibuhin, and Dc 
Candolle are associated with its schools, and there was a time when )Iontpellier 
rivalled Paris as a seat of learning. There is a citadel, bnt no eneiente hems in 
the town, and from the delightful walks of the Payrou the eye ranges freely over 
tbe whole oftbe country from the Cé\ennes to tbe I'ea. and looks do\\n upon the 
noble aqueduct which conveys to this the wate
s of the springs of ßoulidou. 
Blankets, soap, and candles are manufactured, and there is a considerable trade in 
"ine. The town, unfortunately, has no port of its own. for the Lez is na\'igable 
only for bargl's. and Prtlam8, at its mouth, is aece,sible only to fishing-smacks. 
Formerly thf' town exported its products thruugh LlltlC8, on the lagoon, or 
through JIaguc1ol/e, on the lIediterranean, but at present it avails itself of the 
facilities afforded by Cette. Amongst the I'maller to\\ ns near 
Iontpellier may be 
mentioned Sf. Georgcs tl'Orqllc8 and LUllel (t',02-l inhabitanb), Loth of "hich 
produce excellent wines. 
G\RD.-This department is named after the ri,-erGard, or Gardon. which flows 
through its centre. It extends from the Rhône to the crest of the Cévennes, and 
even beyond, and borders upon the lIediterranean only for a small di...tance. The 
natural rl'sources of G3rd are very considerable. It produces coal, iron, and salt, 
as well as silk (about ,),000,000 lbs a year), but it:s ,ineyards ha\e been almost 
destroyed recently by the invasion of the phylloxera. The number of l'rotestants 
in the department is still very considerable, for thf' Cévennes afforded them a place 
of refuge in times of persecution. Heligious animosities are not yet dead, and in 
periods of political excitpment they still come to the surface. Even at Ximes, "here 
the Protestants constitute rather more than a fourth of the population-about the 
proportion throughout the department-they inhabit a /Sl'parate quarter of the 
tuwn, and )Ieyerbeer's IIIlgllCI/Ot8 has never been heard thHe. 
Le n[/an (4,34U inhabitants), the capital of that portion of the department 
which belongs to the basin of the Hérault, carries on the manufacture of gloves 
and silk caps, as does also its neighbour, SII/Ilèlle (l,!)ì
 inhabitants), and owns 
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coal-pits and quarries of lithographic stones. The towns in the valley of the 
Yidourle and of the plains of Vaunage, which extend thence towards Nîmes-imch 
as St. Hippol!/fe-lr-Fort (:1,ÐIìO inhabitants), Srll/rc (2,OìO inhabitants), 8olllmièm
 
(3,5R8 inhabitants), and Gallargues (1,9-17 inhabitants)-are for the most part 
inhabited by Protestants engaged in the manufacture of woollen, cotton, and silk 
stuffs. KlUve is known for its wooden forks, and Gallargues, until quite recently, 
prepared wrappers for Dutch cheeses by a very nasty process, happily superseded 
through the discovery of aniline. 
L(( 8((1ll' (1,93-1 inhabitants) and AI/dll:e (4,2.")0 inhabitants), on the "
estern 
Gardon, have some manufactures, but the great industrial centre of this portion of 


Fig. 89.-THE PUOTESTA:-IT CO
GREGATIO:-I8 IN THE Hnt.TH OF FHA:-ICE. 
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the Cévpnucs lies between Al((i,
 (lG,7"2ß inhabitants) and (irrllld'rom!J" (!J,3-1l 
inhabitants), where coal ahounds, and iron works, foundries. lead and copper works, 
machine shops, gInss anù chemical works, have sprung into existence. Another 
coal-field lies to the north, in the valley of tbe (,èze, its centres being R"88P[/e8 
(7,fI.j:} inhabitants), ltoMac (-1,2!)() inhabitants), and St. AllllJ1'oix (3,-110 inha- 
bitants). The coal won in these two districts is already competing with English 
coal in the ports of the )[editerranean. Al..is, moreover, is one of the great raw- 
silk marts in France. iff 
The arrondissement of U Ûs, which compri"cs the valleys of the Lower ('pze and 
Garclon, and e
tends in the cast to the RhÚnc, has a few silk-mills and other manu- 


. III 1
ï5 the dep<utllll'ut produced 1,G9
.000 tuns of coal, and 8:),800 tOllS of pig-iron. 
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flCtories,llllt. is chiefly noted f"r some remarkable buil.lings. r=t\
 (-l,Kü.j inha- 
bitants) has an old cathedral; at Rt'I/I(}lIlill'
 there is a rt'lIltll"kable Homan 
aqueduct. over the Gard; and POllt St. E.-YlJ"it (3,t'K
 inhabitants) is famous for its 
b,'idge over the rUHÎne, which is 2,7,jlj feet in length, aUfI "as constructed 
Letwl'en l<.ü.j and 1:1U!J. B((!ll/úl.
-s/(/"-C'è::l' (3,Hj
 inhaLitant,,) i:s a bulSY place of 
commerce. 
Nil/it's (60,
O-l: inhabitants), next to )Iars, illes and Toulon the largf'st town of 
Southern France, lies in an arid plain far away from any navigable ri,-er. It 
arose probably around the sanctuary of .Kemausu!':, a god of the ancient Celts, to 
whom the Romans likewise subsequently raised altars. Formerly, lIefor(' a ('anal 
supplied the town with water from the nhlÌne, the cit.y was dl'pendent for its water 
upon a single" fount:LÏn " yieldiug only sixteen pints a minute, and the washer- 
women then travelled every momillg to the Rhône, I,') miles distant, to clean their 
linen. But in spite of want of water, .Nìmes, owing" to its being situat.ed on the 
high-road between the Hhûne Yalley and the western shore of the Lion Gulf, has at 
all times enjoyed a considerable amount of prosperit.y. It al'ounds in Homan 
remains, but with the e
ception of a temple of the age of Augustus, now used as a 
museum, and of a huge amphit.heatre occa!'.ionally ,-isited by Spanish toreros, they 
are in ruins. l
îmes is a busy manufacturing town. About the middle of last 
century it was noted for its silks; but most of its workmen are engagl'd now in 
the production of shawls, vehet-pile carpets, and silk pocket-handkerchiefs. The 
industry of the town has suffered, however, through the loss of thn American 
market, and the competition of Aubus,.;on and Reauvais, and living is no longer as 
cheap there as it used to be, mainly in consequence of the destruction of the vine- 
yards. Efforts are, howe>or, being made to create fresh industrie"" Chinese 
bamboos have been acclimatized with success. and are con,-erted into fancy fUl'lli- 
ture, which already form,.; an article of export to Great Britain. 
Bcal/cairc, the ancient 'G gernum t 7,U.j6 inhabitants), at the head of the TtbÔne 
delta, and united 
 ith its sister town of Tarascon by a suspension bridge, is the 
commercial port of 1'\îmes. Raymond Y1. of Toulouse did wea when he built u 
fort at that place in 1 :!17, and established a fair there, which formerly attracted 
as many as :WO,OOO strangers from Italy and e\-ery part of France. This fair is still 
held annually, but it is attended by pleasure-seekers rather than merchants, and its 
business transactions ha,'e declined from .:tl,
OO,OOO, in 18:36, to .f80,OOO in 187-1:. 
St. (lilies (5,70.) inhahitants), on the Little nhÔne, was a bu:-.y port during 
the twelft.h century, but the canal which connects it with the sea is only navigable 
now for barges, and it.s streets wear an aspect of deRolation. .A ;[/1/1 
-J[ol'f('8 (3,lü7 
inhabitants) is actually the only maritime port of Xìmes alld of its wealthy neigh- 
bour Vaul"f'rt (:3,9=3,3 inhabitants), but it is even more for6aken than 
t. Gilles. 
On looking at its crenellated walls, we might fancy ourselves transpl:mted to 
another age. These walls, however, frequently protect the town against being 
invaded by the floods of the llhône. The inhahit:mts of Aigues-!fortes depend 
mainly upon their ti
heries, their s.lh works, and the cnltiyation of rceds, for there 
is hardly any foreign COIlllIlerce. 
4.5 
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ARn
:CHE lies to the north of Gard, bet\veen the Rhône and the Cévennes, and 
almost corresponds" ith the ancient province of Yiyarais. N early all its rivers flow 
to the Ardèche, or direct into the RhÔne, hut )Iunt Gerbier de Joncs (5,OD2 feet), 
which gives birth to the Loire, ri!'e,; within its limits. Geographically the depart- 
ment consists of two regions, separated by the limestone range of Coiron. The 
basin of the Ardè.
he resembles Gard as to its aspect, productions, and indus- 
tries, whil:st the northern portion of the department, traver;;ed by the Érieux, the 
Duux, and their numerous tributaries, recalls Forez and the Lyonnais. Ardèche, 


Fig. 90.-BEALTAIHE A
D TARASCON. 
Scale 1 : 811,UOO. 
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the nati.ve country of Olivier de Serres, the agriculturist, is one of the best-culti- 
vated districts of Fmllce. Even its mountain !'lopes are laid out in terraces, whilst 
the high slopes are covered with chestnut fj,rests. This department, too, has 
suffered frum the ramges of phylloxcra and from disease amongst its silkworms. 
Lflrgl'/lfièrl' (:!,:3ï -1 inhabitants), the capital of the westprn arrondissement, has 
lost e\ ery importance since its silver mine" h:n-e become exhausted, and A/lllf'lta,
 
(.j,Û
:! inhaùitJ.nls) is at present the leading- town of the valley of the Ardèche. 
The neig-hbourhood produces much ...ilk. and there are silk.mills, paper-mills, and 
tan-yards. About [) miles to the north of that tuwn, and close to the extinct 
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.olcano of Yivarais, un' tbe mineral springs of ral,y (l,i
.j inhabitants), which 
have recently become very popular. 
ririrrs (2,().j3 inhabitants), on tbe TIhûlle, the ancient capital of the Vi,-urais. 
and still the seat of a bishop, has now only a magnificent cathedral and iortifica- 
tions to remind us of its days of grandeur. At Aps, a \illage in the "allc
' of 
the E,;coutay, which dcboucht:s at 'ï,icr.:;, are Homan ruins, and the site ha,. 


Fig'. !H.-THE h\ASIU'I OF THE PlnLLO'tFR'. 
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been identified with Alba Augusta of the Romans. B()urO Sf. Alldéol (3,t'ùo 
inhabitants), below Yi\'ier!', has a few mills propelled by the water of the fountain 
of Tournes, and Freii (1,771 inhabitants), above it, exports annually thousands of 
ton... of hydraulic lime. 
Following the Rhòne upwards, we pa!':s the old castle of Hochemaure, and. 
turning off to the left, arri\'e at Prim.s (.j,9=32 inhabitants), the capital of the 
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department, with silk and cloth factories, tan-yanls, and other manufaetures. At 
Glw/l/ém(' (1,131 inhahitants), close by, there are limestone quarries, and near 
the village of St. Pricst most productive iron mines. The ore procured 
there is conve
'ed to the iron WOl'ks of La V(J//lfl' (
,9k
 inhahitant.s) and Lc 
P(III
ill (2,f311 inhabitants), both on the Rhône. Again following the ri\'er, we 
reach Yalence, the capital of Dróme, opposite to which are the magnificent ruins 
of C'rll.wil, as well as the vineyards of fit. Ph-n!1 (1,ìG2 inhabitants), the growth 
of which is frequently sold as " Ermitage." TOil I'll 011 (4,!J-!ì inhabitants), hig-bpr 
up on the ri\er, which is there spanned by the ulde",t suspelbion hridge in Erance, 
is close to the hill which produces veritable Ermitage. 
_LllllOl/(/!1 (1:1,ïaK inbabitants), in the norlh of the dep:lrtment, is one of the 
great m:mufacturing towns of France. Goat-skins are dressed there in \ usl 
numbers, and felt, "ilk stuffs, and paper are manufactured, the motive power being- 
supplied by a canal fnl by a huge reservoir. It. was from tbis town that :lIont- 
goltier ascended in a balloon, and an obelisk has been erected to commemorate the 
event. 
Br.1lTHES-w--Rnô'XE (" l\rouths of the Rhône ").-This department comprises 
the delta of the Rhône and the country to the west of it. It is the naturdl outlet 
of thc entire RhÓne valley, and )Iarseilles, its capital, has thus becume one of the 
great commercial centres of the world. In other respects, however, the depart- 
ment is not favoured by nature. There are extensive stony wastes, the hills are 
for the most part barren, and ahout one-third of the area is unproducti\'e. Irriga- 
tion, however, is carried on succcssfully, and in addition to olives, grapes, and otLer 
products of horticulture, the department yields salt, coals, and lignite, engages 
successfully in manufactures, and carries on a most extensi\"e commerce. These 
source!:' of wealth account for the relative density of its population. 
JIIIl'8eilll's (23-!,lj!IU inhabitants), the leading commercial port of the ::\rcditer- 
ranean, has during all periods of its history maintained its pre-eminent position. 
Greek and Roman authors credit the Phocians of Asia )Iinor with hm'ing 
founded the city, though ancient remains pro\"C tbat thp Phænieians preceded 
them. )Tarseilles became in course of time the must fluurishing of all Greek 
colonies, and down to the present day it has preserved the municipal feelings so 
characteristic of ancient Greece. Its geographic'll position has pre\'ented it from 
hecoming the centre of a political system, hut it is neverthele<:s tbe true capital of 
Southern France, and whilst Paris looks to the north and the west, 3Iarseilles 
keeps its eyes upon the south and the east. 
Ancient J\Iarseilles, or )Iassilia, occupied the hilly peninsula to the north of the 
old port, which then extended farther inland, whilst the cliffs facing the SPa haye 
been gnawed away, since the days of Caesar, to the extent of I')
O feet. Its port 
would ha\"e heen silted up long ere this, if dredging machines were not kept 
constantly at \York. It no\\" covers an area of GO acres, its average depth being 
:W feet 
The sanitary condition of )Iarseilles was deplorable in former times, for there 
was neither water nor proper drainage. E\"eI'Y stranger who settled in the town 
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had to pa",,, througb a dangerous period of acclimatization, and tLe plague was a 
frequent visitur. The canal, which supplie", the city \\ itb the water of tbe 
Durance, has prO\'ed a real blessing to tbe inhabitants, for it suffices not merely 


Fig'- 92.-)f . "SEILLF
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for domestic pl1rpo:-e;;, but hils also cr-m"erted tbirsty fields into producti\'c 
gardens, and supplies the manufactories of the town with a cheap motin power. 
(Ither improvements on a vast scale ha\'e been carried out. Tbe ancient 
fortifications ban fallen, and tbe city bas e
panded in every direction. Xl'\\ 
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dock.. bave been opened, and tbe conRtructi'Jn of a buge breakwater is under con- 
sideration. Tbe islands of Ratonneau and Pomègue afford, bowever, some shelter 
to ve,.,sels making for )Iarseilles, and it is tbere tbe quarantine bas been e8tablisbed 
Xear tbem. on a small island, stands tbe castle of If, famous as a state prison. 
The {'ity bas not only been pierced by buge a,oenues, but many buildings witb 
some claim to architectural merit bavc hen erected, and tbe Marseillais can no 
longer be reproached witb concentrating all tbeir attention upon the soap and tbe 
oil tbey deal in. Une of tbe most cbaracteristic of tbese structures is tbe Museum 


Fig-. 93.-THli: RO
nSTE\n OF )TAIlSF.'Tf.P-. 
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of Long('hmnp
. The l]('st View of the city is obtained from the tower of the 
ßyzantine church of X otre-Dame, which crowns the most elevated hill to the south 
of )Iarseilles. The public promenades, including the Prado, lined with magnificent 
trees and numcrous villas, and tbe Corniche, which follows the sinuosities of the 
coast, are a gre,lt ornament to the town, and afford magnificent prospeets of t,he 
harbour and the picturesqu(' promontories which bound it. 
)Iarseilles, besides being a great commercial town, may boast of numerous 
manufactories. In its metallurgical establi8hments the orcs imported from abroad, 
and more esp
'cially lead ores, are smelted. There are huge corn and oil mills and 
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tanneries. Provisions are pl'eserved aud salted for the use of the na\'v. The 
manufacture of soap (l,(i"20,OOU ewts. in 1
75) equals that of the whole of the 
remainder of France. The sugar refineries, too, arc of great importance. 
The merchants of 
Iarscilles 0\\ n a fleet of Î
:3 vps"els (including 210 steamers), 
measuring If}-!,500 tons, most of these being built at .Ciotat, La Seyne, and even 
at Genoa. In I
Î5 8,7.)7 vessels of 2,,)27,200 tons burden entered the harbour, 
the imports were valued at t:j-!,Î
I,O()O, and the exports at t:1.),-!K.J,120. 
Cereals constitute the princival articles of import, and next to thcm cattle, cotton, 
\\001, aud iron ores from Algeria, :-:panish wines, tea, silk, petroleum, timber, 
hides, guano, sugar. coHee, and oil seeds. Unfortunately most of the VPRSelS are 
obliged to leave in ballaRt, for the high tariffs of thc railway companies prcvent 

Iarseilles from exporting the coal of the CéveIlne8 aud the building stones of the 
Alp'" 
Marseilles, in spite of tIle competition of Brindisi and Trieste, still remains the 
great intermediary for the convey,mce of passengers and costly merchandise 
between the north-west of Europe and the East. This superiority, however, it is 
sure to lose whenever Raloniki and Constantinople hece,mc connectcd with the 
railway systems of the rest of Europe It will then have to sl'ck compensation 
for this loss elsewhere. In this respect Algeria holds out much promise for the 
future. In Ibì -1 )[arseilles imported thence -100,000 tons of ore, 2UU,UUU tons of 
corn, 50,000 tons of alfa, and 1,0uO,000 head of cattle. At ihe same time it will 
he nece
sary to denlop the railway connections of this great port, whicb is at 
present dependent upon a single line for its communication with Paris, and has no 
direct intercourse at all with eitber ('ette or Rordeaux. 
The smaller towns in the npighbourhood may almmt be looked upon as suburbs 
of the great city. Ca.
8i.Q, beyond Cap Tiboulen, produces the best wine of Pro- 
vence, hut likewise manufactures muscatel for exportation. At riotnt (
,lO-! inha- 
bitants), a little farther in the same direction, are the ship-yards of the 
Iessa- 
geries )Iaritimes, which usually employ 3,200 workmen. AulJ(([jl/c (5,O
7 inha- 
bitants), an inland town, has cement works; whilst ...II/riol (2,-153 inhabitants), 
Roqlicrairp (1,749 inhabitants), and P('ypin, in the upper valley of the Huveaume, 
have coal mines, plaster works, potteries, and soap works. 
Crossing the hill known as La Yiste, to the north of 
rarseilles, we reach the 
valley of the Arc, the only important town in which is AI:r (2:3,407 inhabitants), 
the residence of a sovereign during the 
[jdòle Ages. Aix, in spite of its ancient 
Academy, its Court of Appeal, and an archbishop, is a decaying place. It may 
carry off the honours, but 
Iarseilles has possessed herself of the wealth of Pro- 
vence. The famous springs are no longer fashionable. The to\\ n, ne, ertheless, is 
most interestirlg on account of many of its ancient buildings, including the Roman 
baths of Sextius; it carries on a considerable commerce; alld the olives grown in 
its plain, irrigated by a canal derived from the Verdon, furnish an oil of world-wide 
reputation. In the upper valley of the Arc, at GardaJ/J/e (2,:.w
 inhabitants), 
FI/[rrllt (2,'2.:)3 inhabi.tants), and Trct,
 (':?,üiH inhabitants), there are coal mines 
yielding above aou,ollo tOllS annually. 
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.An allc:cnt Homan road conducts us from .Aix to Saloll (5,085 inhabitants), on 
the m,lrgill of the Crau, the fields of which are irrigah:d by the canal of Crapponne, 
and thence to Arlc,s (l3,,j(j:j inhabitaub), after KarLonne the most ancient Homan 
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colony on (iaUic soil. The position of this town at the head of the RhÔne delta 
insures its pro"perity. It attained the height of its power in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. when its Hag \Vas seen in all the ports of the }[editerranean. hut dissensions 
alll'JIlgst its ruling families led to its f,.ll. TI
(' town is rich in Human remains, 
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including an amphitheatre, and in mediæml buildings, and its women are famous 
for their beauty and good taste. ArIes carrie;: on a considerahle commerce in agri- 
cultural produce, cattle, horses, and sheep. 
\. bridge connects it with the suburb 
of Trinquetailles, in the Camargue, a district formerly described as the" granary 
of the Roman army," hut now a region of pestiferous swamps. In this district is 
the hamlet of ::;([illh.
-JI(fI'i(,8, before the church of which stood formerly two marble 
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lions, in allu;:ion to which the neighbollrin
 gulf is said to have been named Lion 
Gulf (Golfe du Lion). 
Like _\.rle.., the neighbuurhoorl ahounrl
 in ancient remains. .At FOl/it/dle (2,2:17 
inhabitants) there are huge artificial caverns, which sen-ed as places of ".epulchre 
in prehistoric times, Rall.t', on the Alpines, ha
 an old haronial castle hewn out 
of the solid rock, and .st. R'III!I (3,-1HO inhabitants), beyond that r,mge of beauti- 
full
' contoured hills, boasts of a fine mausoleum of the age of Cæsar. 
T({/"((.
(,oll (7,;7; inhahitant;:), the "ister city of Beaucaire, has at all times been 
a great place of traffic. Cp to the thirteenth eentury it stood upon an island, but 
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when King René built the castle, the massive proportions of which challenge 
admiration. the channel separating this island from the left b.lllk of the river had 
been filled up. 
V \R, most absurdly called after the river Val', which lies outside its boundaries, 
might more appropriately become known as Argens, from a rinr flowing right 
through its centre. It is a mountainous country. half of its area being covered 


Fig. 96.-ToLLOS. 
Scale 1 : 12R,OOO. 
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with forests. The most flourishing towns lie on thp coa;;t, but those in the interior 
likewise manufacturc cloth, felt, paper, and earthpnware. 
TOillolt (Ul,a82 inhabitants) enjoys the double adnmtage of having an excel- 
lent port and of lying on the high-road connecting France with Italy. The 
excellent sheltpr afforded by its port has caused Toulon to be chosen as the 
great llll\ al station of France in the :Mediterranean. The arsenal and dock- 
yards, begnn by Yauhm in the 
e\'enteenth century. CO\Oer an area of (jUï 
acres, and ha\'e cost no less than .t:ü,4ùO,OUO, although much of the work was per- 
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formed by com--icts. Forts occupy every point of vantage, and render Touioll one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe. In commerce and industry, however, it 
ranks ver
' low, in spite of its excellent harbour, on the we",tern side of which are 


Fig-. 97.-H'\
RES. 
f;cale 1 : 100,<<<1. 
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Il1tile, 


the bw>y ship-yards of La 8('!lI/(' (8,1.j
 inhahitants), employing seyeral thou- 
Kllld workmen. 8t. .J.Ya;;({i/"(' (1,.j:37 inhabitant.,) and Bnl/dol.
, to the west of Cap 
Sépet, may be looked upon a., outpo
ts of Taulon: they export agricultural 
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}Jroduce, and at the former of tbese villages tbere is a tunny fishery. Every town, 
like every individual, appears to baw its destiny. Toulon became a place 
of war, but failed to attract visitors like its neigbbours, Xice, Cannes, and 
l\lentone, altbough its climate is equally delightful and its environs abound in 
picturesque sites. 
lI!/èl"(,s ((J,inï inhahitants), up to the fourteenth century, was more important 
than its neighhour Tonlon. The ri,'er Gapeau facilitatC's communication between 
its fine roadstead and the fertile fields of ('"cr.
 (:3,{jf':3 inbabitants) and Solliè.
- 
Pont (
,2:m inhabitants). It was formerly a favourite winter residence, but being 
sl'p.lrated from the sea by salt marshes, and exposed to the mistral, it is now some- 
what neglected in favour of its ri,'als of the .Alpes-)Iaritimes. The gardens sur- 
rounding the town produce peaches, almonds, and a great mriety of exotic plants. 


Fig. 98.-THE nrLF OF 
T. TROPEZ. 
Scale 1 : 15ã ()()(I. 
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A few palm-trees flourish, and early vegctabll's are exported. As to the pic- 
turesque islands of IIyères-Porquerolles, Port-Cros, and Le Titan-they support 
only a few inbahitants, and are searcely ever visited. 
St. Tl"opl'= (3,2;3tî inhabitants) occupies a delightful "pot near the eastern 
termination of the mountains of the )loors. It exports timber, cork, and chestnuts, 
,",upplied hy tl)(' villages in its, icinity, amongst which G((I'IIl'-Frrillct (1,9-1:i inha- 
bihnt,s) enjoys some reputation as having' been one of the great strongholds of the 
)[UUI''; or Saracens. 
The yalley of the .ArO'ens, to the north of the mountains of the )loors. affords 
. ., 
the easiest communicat,ion between the east and west of Provence. Since the 
terrihle day on which the Teutonic bo,",ts. about to CI'O';S over from the vallev of 
. . 
the Arc, wcre annihilated at I'ollrrii-noS, tbat ,'alley has frequently heen traversed 
by armies. St. JII'.rllllill (3,I.')1) inhabitautsl. near its head, is the point of COIl- 
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vergence uf many roads, and the relics in its fine Gothic church formerly attracted 
numerous visitors. lJl'i!lltolles (.j,lü-1 inhahitants), farther east, has tan-yards, silk- 
twist factories, distilleries, and brick-kilns. Ll' Luc (3,] -1H inhahitants) and 
Tidal/boll (:!,-H.5 inhahitants), on the rail
nlY, are flourishing market towns. 
LOI'[JlI("
 (:},O:
O inhabitants), cmbosomed in elllls, has cloth factories, and at Dm- 
!llI/fllUl/l (H,O:W inhahitants), the capital of the department, there are numerous 
factories, the motive power being fUnlished by the Xartuby, a h'ihutary of the 


Fig. 99.-XlCE. 
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Arg-ens. The town ibelf IS void of curiosilies, but its neighbourhood abounds 
in picture:sque sites. 
P,'(/IIS (2,ì91 inhabitants), the Roman Foro Juli
nsis, near the mouth of the 
.-\rgens, is a decayed town. rls famous port, which sheltered ,the fleet of Actium, 
is now dry land, and the town has never been able to recover frum the disasters 
uf war which have overtaken it. Close by, on a hill, there are Roman ruins, 
which test.ify to its former importance, and the aqueduct which conveyed 
hither the \\atel' of the Sia'>"llol
 is the IllO:st consid
rahle ruin of that class in all 
., 
France. 
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A I PEs-
I \RITmE
.-The greater portion of this department was ceded by Italy 
in 1
()O. French is spoken in the valleys of the Val' and Tinée, Italian in the 
basin of the Roya and as far as Nice, whilst the local dialect of that town is a 
curious jumble of Provençal French and Italian. The entertainment of visitors 
is the great busine
s of the department. Oil, wine, fruits, and scents are exported, 
but upon the whole agriculture is in a very backward state. 
.J.7"lir'c t
i7.7.a, -lG,lit t 3 inhabitants), the" Yicturious," founded by the Phocians 
of )Iar"eilles in commemoration of a victory won 0\'1'1' the Ligurians, is one of the 
most characteristic pities flf France. On a high, rocky eminence, an ancient island 
now attached to the eontinent, may still be seen the remains of the walls ot 
what was formerly one of the strongest fort,resses on the 
Iediterranean seaboard. 
One quarter of the town lies in the plain to the east of that roek, but the yeritahle 
Xiee lies to the west of it, heing boundHI by the torrent of tbe Paillon, beyond 
which extend the modern suburbs, with wide streets intersecting each other 
at right angles. Xumerùus villas peep out from the ,'erdure-clad slopes of the 
surrounding hills, m:d cOYer the terrace of Cimiès, upon which stood the Roman 
town of Cemenelum. The climate of 
ice has been extoUed in all ages. The 
mountains in the north :shelter it against cold winds, and the temperature only 
rarely descends helmv freezing point. At the "ame time Nice i;; exposed tu \iulent 
gusts of wind.. In early spring the mistral whirls up clouds of dwst; the damp 
siroeeo, blowing from the south-east, produces a feeling of languor; and the 
westerly winds formerly carried thither the miasmata bred in the swamps of the 
Lower Yar. Since these have heen drained this \\ ind has lo:st its danger, besidcE 
which the plantations of eucalyphu; and other tret's now fm-m a screen around the 
town, which up to the beginning of la"t century was frequently invaded by the pest. 
As we journey along the coast to the east of Xice the country becomes more 
and more picturesque. Cro,.sing the promontory hounding the nay of 
lce, we 
descend to the fine roa(l:,;tead of nth:fi'all('llc (Villa Franca, ] ,
Ia;
 inhabitants), 
where, sheltere(I1.
" the encircling cliffs, e
otic plants luxuriate. "'1' traverse the 
oli\ e gro\"es of Beaulieu, pass through numerous railway tunnels, and reach 
Jlo//,{('o n,:?/)/) inhabitants), perclwd on an isolatl'(l rock at the foot of thc cliff" of 
La Turhie. This, too, is an old Greek colony dedicated to Hercules. The SO\"C- 
reign rights of its prince have been respeded, and he has amiled him"e1f of them 
to e,;tahlish a gamhling hell in the delightful gr,mnds of 1\Ionte Carlo. llo'l"e- 
!Wlllle is merely a yillage; but Jfr>lIfolle (û,8!Jl inhahitant:s) is a town of importance, 
and the rival of 
ice. the" pearl of France." Lemons, oranges, and other exotic 
plants grow near the shore, olives on the slopes of the hills, and pines on the 
mountains which sheher the town in the north. Its houses are dotted o"\'er the 
hills, and are frequently accessible only by stairs; its c1imate is mild and equable. 
To the east of 
Ientone, on Italian 1'0il, are the famous caverns of BaoIl8ðp-llollssé, 
in which hUUlan skeletons and stone and hone implements have been discuvered. 
To the west of 
ice there are other fa\'ourite winter resorts. A I, .AI/fives (.j,5-lû 
inhabitant,,), an old fOl't.n'"s, the charming promontory of La Ctarouppe pr
iects 
into the )Iediterranean, and beyond it opens the sUlall Day of Jouan, where 
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Xapoleon landed after his escape from Elba. Vall(//I/"I's (:!.fI.j6 inhabitants), the 
"golden vale," lies a short di"tance inland. C(lIlJll"
 (13,.i 19 inhahitants) lies 
beyond; its hotels and hou",es extending to the river 
iag:ne. It enjoys a mild 


Fig. lOO.-YILLEFHA
cHE. 
l3cale 1 : 44.40\). 
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climate, and though its vegetation is less luxuriant than that of Xice, its sercne 
sky amI distant horizons render it a most delightful residence. The isles of Lérins 
lie off its bay, the larg-cst of them, that of t'te. )[argnerite, being famous on 
account of it", :Drisoll-fort, from which )Iarshal Bazaine effected his escape, as fne 
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"Iron 
ra,;k " had done before him. On St. Honorat are fhe ruins of a monas- 
tery which was destroyed by the )Ioors in 72.:-'. Cannes, in "pite of its shallow 
harbour, is next to 
lce the busiest seaport of French Liguria. It is the port of 
G/"([,
sc (9,673 inhabitants), lying about 10 miles inland, tbe "icinit
, of which 
produces the best oliyes of PrO\"ence, besides roses, ja,o,mines, and other flowers. 
The manufacture of perfumery and liqueurs has one of its great centres at Grasse. 


Fig. 101.-THE CAVERNS OF ßAOLSSÉ-RorssÉ. 
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These seaside towns of the Alpes-)Iaritimes possess immense advantages as 
summer resorts, and might be converted into sanatoria for t.he whole of Fnll1ce. 
They are supplemented by mountain villages, such as :::it. ,J/artiu.Lallto8qll( 
(1,9Jü inhabitants), Roquebillière, and others, within easy reach of the coast., and 
admirably suited for summer stations 
Y \n'l.n;F., though lying inland to the north of the Rhône delta, is essentially 
one of the }Iediterranean departments of France, Its western half consists of an 
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allu'.-ial plain inter
edEd by numerous canals, Tery productiw, and abounding in 
industrious towns. 
.Arigllon (33,189 inhabitants), at the confluence of the Durance and Rhùne, 
was a prosperous town in the time of the Romans, and as an independent commun- 
wealth it ranked amongst the first cities of the south during the twelfth century. 
The religious "ars of the thirteenth century destroyed its wealth. Between 130H 
and 1376 it was the residence of the popes, and from that epoch in its history date 
its most striking buildings, its turreted walls, its cathedral, and its fortress-like 
palace on the rock of the Doms, or "lords," From that rock we look do" n upon 
the ,erdant plain, with its plantations of olive and mulberry trees, its towns and 
villages, and upon the swift!) Bowing waters of the Rhòne, spanned here by a 


Fig. 102.- BAOrs"É-Rol ssÉ. 
According to M. Rl\iere. Seale 1 : 3,000. 
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!>uspen!>ion bridge, which repbees an old stone bridge built by the "Devil and 
St. Bénézet" in ll

, but destroyed hy a great flood inlGG9. .Lhignon remained 
the property of the Pope until the great Revolution; but though it abounded in 
monasterie!>, grass grew in its street!>, and industry was a stranger to it. nut 
sinee it has belonged to France it has become one of the busiest towns of the 
south-spinning the silk grown in the neighbourhood, manufacturing agricultural 
machinery, and colours frum madder, and extending its commerce to the highest 
,-alleys of the Alps. The department has not only suffered much from the invasion 
of the phylloxera and the disease of silkworms, but its cultivation of madder is 
jeopardised throug-h the iuwntion of aniline colours. 
The towns and villages lying at the foot of the Léberon and of the hills of 
46 
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Vaucluse are surrounded by verdant fields. Cami110n (3,006 inhabitants) is 
environed by gardens inigatcd by canals derived from the Calavon and the 
Durance. L' hIe (:3,7!1,5 inhabitants) and Thor (1,667 inbabitants) åre supplied 
with "ater frolll the fountain of Vaucluse; PcrlU's (2,
Ol inhabitants), MOlltCIIX 
(2,262 inhabitants), and CWïJt-'lItms (8,127 inhabitants), ha\e likewise their canuls 
of irrigat:on. The latter, though proverbially a dull provincial town, is in reality 


Fi
. 103.- CASSF
 A:<n THF ISLFS OF LÉHI'S. 
Scale 1 : 60,000. 
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a bustling place, supporting a librury and museum, and proud of its Roman 
triumphal arch, its modern town-hall, and its aqueduct-. 
Omllge (G,7R2 inhabitants), the ancient Araul'io, and formerly the capital of a 
county, is the rival of Carpent.ras in trade and industry, aud boasts a Roman 
amphitheatre and a triumphal arch, which are among-st the finest ruins of that 
kiud ill France. Vaisult (3,3;30 inh..tbitants) has a ltolllun bridge over the Ouyèze, 
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and is partly lmilt with the stones of Gallo-Roman buildings. Jlalallcène (1,610 
inhabitants) has a Roman aqueùuct; Bnmll(, (3,lGð inhabitants) has potteries, 
and Valréas (4,;0;") inhabitants) carries on a considerable trade in raw silk. Both 
these towns are surrounded hy old walls. Pl'rflllÌ, (4,DO.j inhubitants), thus called 
because of its situat.ion near the gorge, or pafilis, of the Durance, has a few 
hlctories, but the mountain region beyond it is very thinly inhabited. Apt (-!,:!;-
 
inhabitants), the only town in the mountains, has sulphur mines and pits of ph.tic 
day. from which its potteries are supplied. 
H-\u'Es-ALI'Es.-The two departments on the 'Lpper Durance constitute the 


Fig, lO!.-A"oxox ASD THB PALACB OF THE POJ'FS. 
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poorest and most desolate district of France. Haute!'-Alpes, though enjoying the 
advantage of more exten:;ive forests and pasture grouuds than its neighbour 
Basses-Alpes, ranks, newrtheless, very low as to its agricultural produce; and its 
resources not being sufficient to support its population, many of the inhabitants 
annually descend to the plains in seurch of \\ ork. 
Briançon (2,3:!1 inhabitants) defcnds, with its seven fort"', the road o,-er the 
)Iont Genèvre, and is the most inhospitable g-arri"'on town in Franl'e. Ðescendinp- 
the Durunee, we pass the mountain fort of JIUI/t Dauphin and EJJ/f,rui/ (a,

7 inha- 
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bitants), likewi<;e a fortress, the most prominent building witbin which is a prison. 
(;ap (i,2-1!) inhahitants), the only l:lI'ge town of the department, and its capital, 
lies about ü miles to the north of the Durance. The ores and marbles which 
abound near it h3\-e nut hitherto been worked. 
B -\s"Es-At.pJo.s is a country of naked mountains, lying almost completely within 
the basin of the Durance. It is the least-populated department Qf France, but by 
planting forests it;; resources might be considerably dcveloped. 
Barcelouul'ftl' (I,D21 inhabitant",), on the Ubaye, and at the foot of thl:' Col de 


Fig. 105.-COL DE LARCHE. 
Bcale 1 : 80,000, 
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Larcl1e or of Argentii>re, is the chief town of the mo",t elnated arrondissement, but 
otherwise insignificant. Si8trroll (0,/08 inbabitants), lower down on the Durance, 
is a picturesque town, with an old citadel. JIallo8que (5, lG2 inhabitants) enjoys a 
south2rn climate, carries on a considerable trade in "ine, oil, and fruits, works a 
coal mine, and has scveral manufactories. It is the most important town of the 
ùepartment, superior by far to Forcalljl//à (1,816 inhabitants), the capital of the 
arrondissement within whieh it lie"" and even to ])i[/1I1' (5..)-10 inhabitants), the 
'lepartmental capital. This latter lies on a winter torrent, tbe Rléonne, 2,0!J8 feet 
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abO\ e the sea, but nevertheless produces excellent fruits, which it.s confectioners 
convert into cOI{tifll,.e,
. There are likewise efficacious :sulphur sprin
s. 
Colmnr.s and Ca8fellalille, on the Yerdon, are of no importance whatever. \t 
Nit: (Colonia .\.ugusta Reiorum, 2,:J70 inhabitants) and at Vn!r'II.sole8 (2,18<? inha- 
hitants), both on tributaries of that river, and at Gréoulr, near its mouth, Roman 
ruins have been discovered, alld at the latter there are sulphur spring-so 
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Fig. l06.-::ilSTEIlON. 
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DRÔ:\IE. has been cut out of ancient Dauphiné, and is named after a river that 
flows through it towards the Rhône, which forms its western boundary. Its 
dimate and productiuns are similar to those of 
\rdèche, on the other side of the 
Rhône; but Dròme is the more m01Ultainous of the two. 
.lY!lO/lS (2,-Hi2 inhabitant;;), the capital of the Routhern arrondissement, lies at 
the mouth of a gorge, from which a cold wiud, knowu as pontms, blows every 


· 
cipion Gra8. .. :-:t'itisliquc minérale de la Ðrôme." 
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nigbt. It,- oliw-trees perished in the cold winter (If IS:'?!), and the yine
'ards then 
planted have reeently been attacked by the phylloxera, which has like\Vi
e invaded 
the lowland district of Tricastin, of which /it. Palll (I,ü.jï inhabitants) is the 
capital. 
ilJoJlfNilJ/ar (f),.jI2 inhabitants), at the confluence of Jahron and Roubion, and 
not far from the Hhône, carries on a brisk trade in agricultural productions and 
the manufactures of the Protestant town of lJif'l(-[,:-Fif (:3,Oï2 inhabitants), on the 
rpper Jabon. To the south-west of it, on the Lez, rises the sumptuous castle of 
Gri[JllaJl, known as the residence of )ladame de S(.,'igné. 
('rc.
t (-!,S-1
 inhabitants) is the most important town on the Ðrôme. Its oIrl 
castle has frequently seen Protestants and politieal offenders within its walls. Dif' 
r3,-12ï inhahitants), higher up the river, earried on considerable industry before 
the revocation of the Edict of K antes. 
LitTon (I,Rï 
 inhabitants) and Loriol (2,lRl inhahitant,-), at the mouth of the 
river, are indebted for their prosperity to the railway. 
Vall'Jlce (20,-!7ü inhabitants) maintained its municipal liberties until the thir- 
teenth centmy, and with its suburb, BOIIj"g-lès- Va[,'uf'e (2,5ï -1 inhabitants), is now 
tbe seat of a considerable te
tile industry. Glmúel/il (1,300 inhabitants), near 
it, has likewise a few factories, but ROIJ/alt,
 (11,0:2-1 inhabitants), on the I:o:ère, and 
its suburb, BOl/rg-dl>-Pà/[Jl' (-1,151 inbabitants), are at pre;:ent the great industrial 
centre of the department, where cloth, silks, cottOIlS, felt, and leather are heing 
manufactured. 
Tain (2,381 inhabitants), on tbe Rbône, lies dose to tbe granitic hill which 
yields the famous" Ermitage," and an acre of \\hieb is worth f:l,OOO. St. T'àl1irr 
(=3,0:j,:) inhabitants) and the railway junction of .st. RrtlJlbl'rt are in the extreme 
north of the department. 
I'iÈRE, named after its principal river, \\ as formed out of the northern portion 
of the Dauphiné. It is essentially a mountain country, the soil cap lble of cultiva- 
tion being confined to its western half, de:,<eending in terraces towards the HhÒne. 
A bout half the area of the dep.lrtment consists of cultivated land, one-fifth of 
heaths and barren rocks, and nearly the same proportion of wouds. The breeding 
of cattle and manufacture of cheese are carried on extensively in its .Alpine portion; 
there are coal and iron mines, and PH'n g'old milH's were worked not long "incl'. 
Industry is increasing, and the p:1per-milb are the most important of Fralll'e 
(rroduce in lK;-:
, lO.j,(i.jU cwts.). 
Allewrd (2,O}.') inhabitants) is the only town in the interior of thc department. 
rrnd is indebted to its sulphur springs for the position it holds. Grel/oúle (-!:3,U,j-1 
inhabitants), at the confluence of the Isère al1l1 nrac, occupies the centre of a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre of mountains. It is the focus of much intellcetual acti\"ity, 
with colleges, libraries, and museums, and the scat of a considerahle il\(lu,;t:;")., 
the manufacture of glovcs alone occupying 20,000 hands in the town and the 
llcig-hbouring ,"illages. 
ridlle (3,J3f) inhabitants), on the nomanchp, has numerous factories. hut IS 
better kno\\ n in connection with the refusal of the delegates of' the towns of 
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Dauphiné, in Jul
', I;

, to pay taxes not yoted b,y Parliament. Boltrg-d'n,:sall.s 
(I,-!on inhahitant
), Lig-her up on the llomancLe, is the centre of one of the finest 

\lpine district
 of France. The monastery of the r;l"Ill/de CI/{{rtrcltse, in the hills 
to the north of Grenoble, is famous throughout tLe "m'ld for its liqueur. 


Fig.lOi.-\ALE'CE. 
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1 Mile. 


At rO;J'(J// (i,nO!) inhabitants), to the north of the plbow of the hère, as well as 
at the neighbouring' villages of Ilit-r.s (l,-!71 inhabitants) and La rúf/' St. A"dré 
(3,-!!J(j inhabitants) there are numerous paper-mills, steel \\orks, and tan-yards, and 
mo
t of the peasantry engag-e in linen-weaving. The towns on the Isère, Tltll;"$; 
(3,3fJS inhabitants), rilla!/ (I,W:! inhabitants), and /:it. Jlarrc11ill (:!,
;J!I inha- 
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bitants), are indebted for their prosperity to the fertile fields which surround 
tbem. 
Viel/ne (22,fJ.jO inhahitants), on tbe Rhône, was a ,ery important place in 
Roman times, but bad dwindled down to 11,OUU inhabitants in liS!). 
ince then 
tbe population bas increased rapidly, and thousands find employment in tbe clotb 
factories, silk-mills, paper-mills, foundries, glass works, and other industrial esta- 
blisbments wbicb bave sprung up hue, being supplied with coal from tbe mines of 

t. Etienne. A temple, a pyramid, several aqueducts still in a serviceable 
condition, and otber ruins recall tbe age of tbe llomm1s. Bourgoin (4,30fJ inba- 
bitants, inclusive of JailIon), to the north-cast of Yienne, manufaet,ures cards for 


Fig. lOS.-GRExOIlLE. 
Scale 1 : 60.()()
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combing flax and other articL)s. Xear it are productive turf pits. La Tour-(lI(- 
Pill (2,i31 inbahitants) is remarka!Jle only as the capital of an arrondisscment. 
S \ YOlE (:-;avoy).-This department only includes a portion of tbe old duchy of 
Haw)", ceded in IR60 to France. It consists of tbree geographical reg-ions, viz. 
t;a\'oy proper, including C'hambéry and the Lake of IJourget; the Tarentaise, or 
valley of tbe r pper Isère; and tbe Maurienne, or valley of the 
\re. Only about 
one-tbird of its area is under culti\'ation, but fine pasture grounds extend from the 
,alleys up to the barren rocks amI mow-fields. Agriculture and cattle-breeding 
arc the principal occupations. There are a little inriustry and much traffic. pro- 
duced by the international tunnel of )lont Cenis, but the country is neverthdess 
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incapable of supportinfr it,> population, and thousands of 
avoyards annually 
lea\ e their mountain \-alleys in :search of work, generally returning in \\ inter \\ ith 
their sa\ ings. 
ClwlIlbÙy (16.-1"6 inhabitants) is the only town wortby of the name. It boasts 
of an academy and other scientific in::;titutions, but to strangers its ebief claim to 
notice consi,.ts in its delightful environs. Silk-spinning is c3rried on tbere, and at 
tbe neighbouring \'illage of Cognin. At C'/iallc8 there is a mineral spring con- 
taining iodine and bromine, but its fame is eclipsed by tbat of tbe thermal :-ulphur 
:::prings at Ai.r-lc8-BaiIl8 (2,ö
9 inhabitants), on Lake Bourget. 
Follu\\ing tbe railway up the vallep of the I:sère and the Arc, we pass 


Fig. 109.- P A::;::;E
 mER THE ALPS BETWEES THE GEsin RE AI<.D COL DB FRÉJU6. 
R",,)e 1 433.000. 
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JIðllfmPliall, an old fortre:::s; Sf Picrrc-(r Albir/II!/; St. J(,((II, the capital of the 
:Maurienne (2,62:3 inhabitants); )[odrflle (1,:322 inhabitants), at the entrance to the 
tunnel; and Lall.
-le-Rollr!J, at tbe foot of the pa:::s leading ove)' )Iont Cenis. 
Tbe Tarentai"e is less sterile tban tbe :\Iaurienne, but tbe stature of its inha- 
bit:mts is less than in any otber part of Savoy, and they are supposed to be tbe 
dc::;cendunts of tbe Ceut,rons, a southern tJ'ibe mentioned by ancient authors. Tbe 
principal towns are .Albcrtállc (3,b:3.) inhahitants) and J[otifit'r.
 (l,!J.lG inhabitants), 
the latter with salt works yielding annually 
,5()O c\\ ts. of salt. Higher up, in the 

ir]e valIe
- of tbe noron, are the sulphur ",prings of Bridc. ç , in tbe mid",t of mag, 
nificent .Alpine scmery. 
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H -\n'E-:::h "OlE consists of sp,-cral districts known by local names. The Ghic- 
l"Oi.s includes tbat part of Savoy which slopes down to the Rhône; E'auci!lll!! com- 
prehends the high Alps, traversed by tbe An-e, and dominated by )Iont Dlanc; 
while Glwblai.s extends along the Lake of Geneva. ( )nl y one-half of tbe area of tbe 
department consists of fields and pasture lands, but agriculture, tbe breeding of 
cattle, tbe m
lking of butter and cbeesc, and industrial pursuits suffice to support a 
population more den
e th,m that of }'rance at large. 
Tltûllcs (I,O.j!J inhabitants) is tbe only town on the FieI' whicb flows through 


}'ig. llO.-THO!\fox. 
Scale 1 : 12:>,ooa. 
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the soutbern portion of the department. _illllet!! (IO,:JfiO inhallitants), thc capital, 
stands on the Thioux, a tributary of the Fier, and at the foot of the lakc named 
after it. It is an ancient city, carrying on the manufacture of textile falJric s , bats, 
paper, and iron. RUllli11!! (
,f)] 6 inhabitants), on another trihutary of the Fier, 
manufactures woollen stuffs; and near F({f('J'gc.s (1,.j37 inbahitants' tbere is a large 
silk-mill belonging to a Lyons company. Formerly that place bad iron and 
Copper works. 
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Tbere arc no town-< in the vaUey of the Ane. Clwl/lolli.r (Cbamouni, ..!f) 1 inba- 
I.it:mts) is mel'elya \'ilbge of botels, and St. Gl'1"mi.
 a huge bathing establishment. 
At ðallal/cli('s (1,.j!)-l inhabitant") one of tbe finest views of )lont DIane ma
' be 
enjoyed, At CIU.W8 tbere is a sehoul for watchmaking, and many of tbe inba- 
\,itants of BOl/l/uill/! (1,8-12 inhabitants) and of St. Jlllim (1,2&0 inhabitants), tbe 
Jatter in reality a sul,urb of ({eneva, are engaged in watchmaking. 
TIIOIWII (;j,g.j:J inhahitants), tbe capital of Chablais, occupies a magnificent site 
on tbe bank"i of tbe Lake of GenC\a, and to the we"t of tbe ulluvial delta of tbe 
Dran:se. The castle of Ripaille is close to tbe town, whil"t 1.'ri(,11 (2,O:!
 inba- 
bitants), a fa\"ourite spa em bosomed in \\oods of chestnut and walnut trees, lies to 
the ea"it of tbe Drall"e. :-;till fttrther east the greyish cliff.., of the )Ieillerie I'lse 
boldly above the lake. l\Iust of the houses are built of stone quarried there. 
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CIL\.PTER IV. 


THE JUHA AXD THE BA
IX OF THE SAÔXE. 


FH.A:<iCHE-CO'lTE AND BUH.GUSD'I., 


A 
 lIE boundaries of tbis region of France are more or less conventional, 
I J 
T 

\! 
,Q for though the parallel ridges of the Jura and the valley of the 
> 
 1:" 
 &u;ne are well defined. the'e are "]'0 inclnded in it ,,"vern] ont]ying 
ø 
 district,;. Tbe vallt'Y of the Saône is esscntially a country of 
'-=' 
, transit. In the south it leads to the Rbône, which it joins at 
Lyons; in the nurth-\\e...t numerous passages tbrough tbe Côte d'Ur connect it 
\\ ith t.he basin of the 
eine; in the nortb-east the gate of Belfort opens commu- 
nication witb the Rhine; and intercourse witb the Luire in tbe west meets with no 
obstacles. The climate and vegetation of Xorthern and Southern Fl"ance become 
blended in this valley, and whilst the pine forests in tbe Jura are quite northern 
in their aspect, tbe bleached rocks of Cùte d'Or, on the otber side of the valley, 
recall the foot-bills of the Cp\-ennes and t.he Alps. Even thl' inbabitants, a mixt.ure 
of Celts, Ligurians, Romans, and Teutonic Burgunr1ians, exbibit. the strength and 
earnestne,,;s of men of the nurth, in combination with the passiond.t.e t.emper of men 
of the south. 
The ranges of tbe Jura belong geologically to the same orograpbical system as 
do certain mountain masses of the Dauphiné and of 8a,"o)". They at first. í'xtend in 
a northerly direction, but by degrees curve round to tbe north-east, until they pass 
over into Switzerland. The Jura, very unlike other mountain systems, consists of 
a series of parallel ranges, rising from a platform sloping down towards the west 
and north-west. Looked at from an elevation, they resemble a series of parallel 
waves approaching a coast. Each of these ridges is inter'!ected by one or more 
transverse gorges, or Cli/8/',', nnd there are also cOIJ/IJ/"
, or valleys of ero:sion, at the 
bottom of which lie sparkling lakes or ri, ulets. 
The strata composing the Jura bave been folded hy exterior pressure, the ridges 
being formed of anticlinal, the villll'Ys of synclinal folrI,;. Denurlation, bowenI', 
has so much affected tbe surface of the country that out uf one hundred and sixty 
ridges there are but thirty the tup" uf which con:sist of .Jul"a"sic limestone, tbis 
h,l\ ing been carril'd away, e
posing tbe lias and trias which underlie it. The 
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Jimestones of the Jura are rich in fossils, und even ancient atolls haw been dis- 
covered. 
The Jura abounds in forests: that of Cham.., co\"erin
 nearly 50,000 acres, lies 
at the foot of the Jura, and consi -ts principally of oaks and beeches. Firs cOYer 
the superior >,lopes; and in the woods of IIaute-Joux trunks 100 feet in height 
and over 3 feet thick abound. The moisture of the atmosphere, as well a::: the 
cah:areous nature of the soil, promotes the growth of gra"s and hel'bage. and 


Fig. lll.-THE .hRA. 
8cale 1 : SI ".000. 
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cattle-breeding and the Illrlking of hutter and cheese are carried on "ith much 
protit. The cows of the same district always pasture together, and co-operation is 
practised in the making of cheese. 
The numerous ri,'ulets of the Jura supply motive power to a host of manufac- 
tories, besides which the mountaineers enO'rlg"e larg-ely in sedentary indubtries, such 
o ....., ......... .. 
as watchmaking. 
The emancipation of the pfasalltry during the French Rm olution and the con- 
struction of roads have wonderfully aided the material prosperity of the Jura. 
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:Sot very long ago there existed no carriage roads at all, but at the present day no 
less than three railromls and twenty carriage roads, somJ of them III lst
rpieces of 
engineering, facilitate intercourse betwèen the opposite slopJS of the mouat lins." 


LAKES A,Xn Rn'ERS. 


THE lakes of the French Jura are much inferior to those of Switzerland, but 
geologically they are full of interest. A few of them occupy the longitudinal 
valleys; others are bounded by the steep walls of the cluses, these Leing tbe IDO..t 
picturesque; others, again, occupy the combes referred to above. 


Fig. 112 -THE FOREST OF CHAUX. 
:Scale 1 : 320,000. 
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Tbe Ain is the most characteristic river of tbe Jura. Born of plenteous f'prings 
issuing from mysterious caverns, the river winds tbrough narrow defiles and 
cluses, and frequently disappears betwecn the masses of buge rocks wbich have 
tumbled down from the surrouhding precipices. Being bounded for the most 
part by two parallel ridges of the Jura, the Ain receives only a fcw tributaries, lllit 
these, bcing the efHuents of lakes, are more abundant tban might be expected. 
Amongst the tributaries are the emissary of the Lake of ('balin, tbe Rienne, and 
the Oignon, rising in the Lake of Nalltua. Of the numerous waterfalls of the 


. Height. in the Jura :-Grande Colombier, 5,033 feet; Credo, 5/4.5 feet; Reculet, 5,644 feet; Crèt 
de la Xeige, ,';,6,')7 f('et; Pass of La Fauci1le, 4,356 feet: Col de. Verrièles, 3,084 feet. 
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Ain that near the hridge of Poitte is one of the mo:;t considerable. It. is .j
 
feet high, and its tumultuous waters supply the iron forges of La 8aisse with 
motive power. CLampagnole is the only to\\n in the narrow valley of the Ain, 
which only widens out as it approaches the llhûne, ncar which the river winds 
through the fertile and populous district of Y.1ibonne, an ancient lake basin. 
In most mountain countries the water-shed runs parallel with the mountain 
ranges. X ot so in the Jura, the ridge
 of which gradually decrease in height as 
we travel north or south from the culminating summits on the frontier between 
France and 
witzerland. In the Jura the line which part:; the waters flowing to 


Fig. 113.-THE LAhE or ::'T. POl:o.T. 
Scale 1 : 115,794. 
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the )[cditerranean from those wending their W,tY to the north runs transversely 
across the whole system of ridges. Evm the })ollbs, which finally finds its way 
to the :Mediterranean, appears to haye formerly Bowed to the Rhine, and if a barrier 
were to be place::l across the defile of Ste. rl'sanne it might possibly do so 
again. Historically and geologically the Saône is the main artery of the yallcy of 
the llhône, and if its volume equalled that of the latter, its name would preyail 
down to the )Iediterranean. The Doubs, however, thou
h spoken of as a tribu- 
tary, is in reality the main hranch of the Raône. It flOWR at first in a north- 
westerly direction. Having traversed the Lake of 
t. Point, it enters the narrow 
guges of l'ontarlier, where mills occupy every available spot. At the small Lake 
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of ChaiIlexon tbe river reaches the Swiss frontier, which it fullows for a con:;ider- 
able disbnce. It there gathers it"clf up, and then leaps over a precipice 89 
feet in height, forming tbe famous Falls of the Doubs. The course of the river 


Fig. lB.-THE LAkE OF CHALI:N. 
Scale 1 : 83,000. 
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IS most erratic, but at length it. turns ahruptly to the west, piercing one chain 
of the Jura after the other. Below:-it. IIippolytc tbe ri\'er turns to the north, 
forcing itself a pas!'ag-e throug-h the mountains of the Lomont, and approaching 


Fig. 115.-THE L
KES OF THE CLl:SE OF NAXTéA. 
Beale 1 : 80,000. 
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the gap of Bdfort, through which runs a canal connf'cting the Douhs with the 
Rhine. Thenceforth the general course of the river is south-westerly until it joins 
the Suûne, but it winds about much, pa"'
lllg alternat.ely between steep precipices 
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and OWl' undulating valle) plains. The eour:<c of the Lone, which i.. the principal 
tributary of the Doub", is almost equally erratic. At Pontarlier the Doubs in 
summer was formed)" swallowed up in sink.., and flowed underground. nut the 
mill-owners, who were much inconvenienced by this occasional disappearance, have 
huilt wall.. around the muuths of these sink-hull's, and the water power furlli:-ohed 
by the ri\er is now available throughout the )"ear. 
Man)" of the tributarie.. of the Saône likewise flow for considerable di::-tances 
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Fig. 116.-THE LOWEU VALLEY OF THE Ais. 
Scale I : 160,000. 
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l111flcrground. X car Y P!'oul there are sewral rivulets of this kind. Thpy reappear' 
again in the spring of Champdamoy, and when the subterranean clJallnc1s are full 
to repletion, a supplementary spring, about a mile higher, hegins to flow. 
The Saône ri"es in the chain of the Faucillp.. (" si!'kle mountains "), and having 
received numerous tributaries from the Y o,ges and the plateau of Langres, it flow
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in a direction parallel to the hills which produce the famous wincs of Burgundy. 
The canal of Burgundy connects the Saône with the /:;eine; that of the Centre 
with the Loire. The Saône, for 407 miles out of a total of 7:32, has a fall of only 
5.67 inches a mile, and is therefore excellently suited for navigation. Below 
Chalons it flows through the silted-up basin of an ancient lake, which towards the 
close of tbe tertiary epuch extended from the foot of the Jura to the promolltOl'ies 
of Charollais and Beaujolais. 
To thc east of thc Lower Saône lies the remarkable clayey plateau of the 
Dombes, abounding in cavities filled with stagnant pools, and surmounted by a 
few isolated hillocks locally knO\\ n as poipl',
, or paps. 
lost of these pools are 
of recent origin, for in tho fourtcenth century the greater portion of the country 
was under cultivation. But feuùal wars led to the desertion of cntire villages, the 


Fig. lli.-THE GRE<T DEFILE (PEltCÉB) OF THE DoulIS. 


Scule 1 : 3,7áO,UOU. 
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channels of the rivulets became ob"tructed, and the stagnant waters occupied every 
depression in the soil. Rubsequently a peculiar system of rotation got into vogue, 
which consisted in alternately inundating and draining the fields, which neverthe- 
less yielded but poor harvests, whilst the fevers bred by the numerous swamps 
annually decimated the population. At length, about a quarter of a century ago, 
the reclamation of tbis forsaken part (1f France was taken in haml. A railway 
amI roads were con structcd. and up to It-:;-U no less than half thc Rwamps, or 
2,j,OUO acres, had been drained. The effect upon the health of the inhabitants 
was almost immediate. The population in twenty years has increased 30 per 
cent., and the mean age is now thirty-five years in"t
ad of twenty-five as before. 
The So!ône, to the west of the plateau of the Dombes, continues itR peaceable 
course .for some distance longer, and the peasants say with unconscious pride- 


" From Villefrancbe to Ansé-tbc fine,t mile ill France." 
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But soon afterwards the progress of the riwr IS stopped by a range of hills. 


Fig. 118.-THE :FALLS OF THE DUlI:S. 
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Twistmg about to the east, the Saônp IS swallowed up l,y tbe gorge of R(1cbctaillée, 
widened, it is said, by Human engineer,.:, and finally join:> the Rhône at L
'ons. 
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On an average the Saôue dispharges R,R30 cubic feet every second, the (lischarge 
of the Rhône at Lyons amounting to 23,000 cubic feet. The l:5aóne is usually in 
flood after the autumn and winter rains, whilst the Rhône, fed by the ice and 
snow of Switzerland and Savoy, carries the greatest volume in summer, a circum- 
stance 1110st aù vantageous to the Lyonese. 


Fig. 119 -THE DmlHEs IS 1834. 
Bcale 1 : 160,000. 
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J XII \ JHTAXT". 


THE men of the .Jura al'e the tallc!'t of all France. The pure race of Franche- 
Comté only e
ist" on the J ura!'
ic plateau, awl is distingui!'hed hy a short trunk, 
broad shoulders, long arms, and long leg;;. Families are numcrous in the villnge", 
and emigratiun goes on steadily, ('mnto;s heing lIIet with in (','cry town ot 
France. Formerly, ,dlpn Franchc Comté furmed a part of thc vast domains of 
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Charles V., no le"s than 20,000 of them liwd at )ladrid, and at Rome they occu- 
pied by thcmseh-es the so-called Burgundian qUidter. 
Po\\erful, silent, and cil'cmnspect, the mount:tineers of Franche-Comté have 
at all times been distinguished for their industry and their t'pirit of independence. 
rntil crushed by Louis XI\'., who conquereò the country and converted its 
peasants into serfl5, they cnjoyed the pri\-ile
es of "clf-gO\'ernmcnt. Franche- 
Comté only became truly Frcnch through the 1tevolution, but since that time has 
contributed more than itt' pl'op.:r share to the \\ ork achieved hy the entire 
nation. 


TOPOGR-\PIIY. 


Al:\.-This redangular department. ene.losed between the RhÔne anò :':aône, 
ha,; been named after the ri,'er 
\.in. wbich runs through it from north to south. 
I t comprises a level region in the" pst, and a mountainous tract in the east. The 
former includes the districts of Bresse and the llombc;:, the latter ahounding in 
small lakes and mar,;hcs. The di"trict of llugcy lies (1n the French slopes of the 
Jura; that of !le1l. beyond these mountains, to the north of (.eneva. ,.Agriculture, 
cattle-hreeding, and the nl"lnUfilcture of cheese are the leading occupations. 
Gex (1,4(j!J inhabitants) is but a ,;mall place, but to tho..;e who first behold it on 
descending the Pass of Faucille it will for ever be identified with the man ellolls 
panorama of the Lak..' of Gene\":!. On that same route lies F('I"I/ry, as"ociated with 
Y oltaire; and to tbe nortb of it i" 
Yirol/I/e, witb its hydropathic estahlishmenh_ 
Tracing the narrow, alll'Y of the Rhòne downward,; from the L;.ke of Geneva. 
\\e pa;:s Collollf!/"
, the fort of L'1
'dl/8e and Bd'l'!!((l"d,' 11" Xtl), and S/'y.s.scl, known 
through its a,;phalt. 
Belley (-1,10.) inhabitant"), the old capital of nuge
', not being either on a 
ri,-er or on a railway, is doomed to deca.,-, wbil"t Amvlrieu (1,770 inhahitants), a 
railway station at tbe mouth of the valley of tbe 
\lbarine, Sf. Rf/ll/lJert-de-JolIJ" 
(I ,.j; 1 inhabitants), and Tel/({!! (2,-I-.j9 inhabitants), higher up in that yalley, are 
instinct with life. -,-Val/fila (2,940 inhabitants) is tbe only plue'e of importance in 
northern Bugey, and carries on some trade with the chee",c of Yairoilley and the 
lithop-raphic stones of the F ore,.;t of )Iontréa1. 
BOII/'fl (l-t.:!k!1 inbahitants), the old c,.pital of Bresse, is actually the capital of 
the entire department_ The mau,>oleum of the DUhe,; of S lVOY, built in the six- 
teenth century, is it,.; most remarkahle building. Bourg is a busy mart for agri- 
cultural produce. It was the birthplace of Lalande and Edgar Quinet, and Ri("hat 
was born in a neighbouring vill3ge. POl/f-ek- Vaux (2,910 inhabitants), lower 
down on the lleyssouze, the river of Bourg, is a small manufacturing town, the 
inhahitants of \\hich differ essentially from those of the surrounding country, and 
are helieyed to be descended from Saracens. T/"Pz-oux (2,:!17 inhahit3nts), the old 
citpital of ßl'esse, had its own Parliament formerly, as well as a mint, now rt'pre- 
sented by a few jewellers' shops, and is mentioned in the history of literature 111': 
the place where the Jesuit,.; printed their famous Dictionary and otber works. 
Sat/IOIW!! (3,958 inhabitants) is a military camp rather than a village. It was 
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here the battle of Lyons was fought in l!,)j', which gave the dominion of the world 
to Septimius Severus. . 
J uHA.-This portion of the old Franehe-Comté i
 oeeupipd to the extent of one- 
half by ridges of the Jura, but these are by no means the 1110st elevated in France. 
I t is one of the wealthiest districts of the Jura. )Iore than a third of its area IS 
coyered with forests, and it has iron works and other industrial establishments. 


Fig. l
O.-THE l\IOUNTAINS OF MOHEZ AND ;::iT. f'LA"HE. 
!'cole 1 : 147.' 2á, 
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2 Miles. 


Sf. Claude (G,ri32 inhabitants) is a mountain town at the foot of the Puss of 
La Faucille, the inhabitants of which depend on wood-caning and lapidary's 
work for their exi:;tence, and export the ehee
e known as "
eptmoncel," from a 
\-illage in the neighbourhood. The old abbey has di
appeared, but on a plateau 
to the north may still be traced the ruins of a Gallo-Roman city. J[OI'e: (3,:r;-,j 
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inhabitants), higher up in the samp. valley, depends solely upon its manufacture of 
watches, jewellery, glasses for spectacles, &c. 
LOlls-le-Sa/llli('l' (11,2ö.:; inhabitants), at the foot of the first terrace of tbe Jura, 
ðports the produce of its vineyards and gardens, wood and cbeese procured from 
the mountains, !':pectaclt's, articles in copper and iron, and te
tile fabrics manufac- 
tured in the to\\ n. At 
Iontmorot, close by, are brine li'prings yielding annually 
nearly 10,000 tons of salt. l
x('ellent building !':tones are quarried in the vicinity, 
as also at Sf. Amour (1,911 inhabitants), half-way to Bour
-en-Bresse. 
The terrace lying to the east of the cliffs bounding this terr.lce of the Jura 
abounds in ancient remains. .At Urgel( I there are barrows and stone walls of 
defence; on the road thencc to St. Claude a Roman bridge spans the .Ain, and 
pile dwellings have been disco, ered on the 
mall Lake of C/airl"(1l1x. roifeur and 
Po/igllY (4,;83 inhabitants) occupy sites anlllogous to tbat of Lons-le-Saunier, 
and Poligny, like its more populous neighbour, has its vineyards, quarries, 
and brine springs A rboi8 (4,809 inhabitants) is nuted for its "ines, but the 
best growths of the department are the white wines of Cbateau-Chalons, below 
Yoiteur, and the red ones of the hills of .Arsures, near )Iouehard. Sa/ills (;J,5ì7 
inhabitants), in a mountain gorg-e and on the banks of a ri,-er, appropriately called 
La Furieuse, is best kno\\n on account of its springs of brine, a portion of \\hich 
is com eyed to tbe !'alt works of Arc and Senan!'. In addition to wine, salt, and 
cheese, Salins export-< iron ore, plaster of Paris, lime, buildillg stones, and timber. 
At C/wmpa!lllole (3.:
4
 inhabitants), about 13 miles to the :,<outh, there are iron- 
mills and manufal"lures of tools. 
Dùfe (12,OU!) inhahitants), 011 the DIIUhs, occupies the e
tremity of a range of 
hills, and commands an extensi"e plain. It was the old capital of Francbe-Comté, 
the seat of a university anù of a Parliament, and valiantly defended it., ancient 
liberties against the armies of Louis XI. It is in every r(,.pect a more important 
place than Lons-Ie-
aunier, possessing not only libraries and museum!':, but also 
numerou!': industrial e...tahlislnnents, including corn and saw mills, machine shop'" 
and manufactories of agricultural implemcnts. On the rpper Doubs, at 1:a1l8 and 
Fr(l/.
aI/8, there are important iron works. 
DOl'Hs.-Xearly the whole of this department drains into the Houbs. It is 
es>,entially a mountain country, the inhabitants of "hieh depend larg-ely upon 
\\ atchmaking and other industries for their subsistence. Excellent" Gruyère " 
is made in the upper valleys. 
POl/far/ier (5,163 inhahitants), the highest town on the Doubs, enjoyed its 
municipal liberties until lfjì8. It is mainly indebted for its prosperity to its 
trade with Switzerland, with which two lines of railway connect it. Sear it, on a 
precipitous rock, stands the fort of Jou
, within the wall" of whirh Toussaint- 
Louverture, the negro patriot, perished from cold and misery. .Jlorleau, about 
:!f) miles lower down, and near the famous F ..lis of the Doubs, is the centre of 
French watchmaking, and a school bas been established there to encourage this 
important industry. The vicinity of this busy hive abounds in natural curiosities, 
savage defiles, caV'erns, and waterfalls. 
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'Yhere the Doubs emerges früm the gorges of the Jura the aspect of the coun- 
try changes, and we enter upon a region of hills sloping down towards the great 
gap of DeHort. All along the ri\-er, at Pont-de-Roidc (2,:j{j3 inhabitants) and 


F;g. l'll.-THE FIR
T TERRACE OF THE JURA, ßETV.EEN LO'8'LE-SAUl\"IER AM) SALINS. 
R
-"Ip 1 : 2-"11,000. 
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..Â/u!iIlCOI/1'! (4,2.}R inhabitants), factory succeeds to faetory, until we reach lJlontbé- 
liftrd (7,6:2.) inhabitants), the natural centre of this busy region, where teÀtile 
manufactures and watchmaking constitute the leading indu,..tries. Monthpliurd, 
up to the French Revolution, belonged to "tiI.temberg, and this circumstance 
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accounts for its large Protestant population. The strong castle has been converted 
into a prison, but the town, for all that, has lost none of its ancient strategical 
importance. A monument has been erected to Cuvier, the most famous of its sons. 

ear it are ruinR of a Roman city. 
Below lIontbéliard the Doubs enters a second defile, within "hich is situated 
the snwll town of ]/llumf-lcð-Damc8 (:!,.1!Iï inhabitants), thus named after a coment 
occupied by ladies of noble birth, whose fare in Lent has passed into a prO\erb. 
11/ .
f1l1rOIl ( .t.!,t-\(I8 inhabitants;, the lurge"t to\\ n in Franche-Comté, stands on 


Fig. 1:!2.-BE""ços. 
Scale 1 : 45,000. 
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one of tho!>e sites marked out by nature as a place of strength. .Å rock 410 fcct 
in height rises boldly from the narrow neck of the peninsula occupied by the to" n. 
It is crowned by a cita{lel, and detached forts placed upon the surrounding hills 
render Besançon a formidable fortress even when attacked by modern altillery. 
Among"t the public monuments of the tlJwn are a Roman gate, a catlll'dral, a 
mansion built by Granvelle, the famous chancellor of Charles Yo, but now devoted 
to the olljects of the numerous !<ciclltific soeieties of the town. There are colleges, 
a rich library, a gallery of paintings, and se....eraJ mu
eumtl. TLe town has at all 
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times been jealous of it" liberties. and only surrendered to Louis XIV. on his pro- 
mising to maintain its municipal institutions. Yictor IT ugo, Charles Fourier, and 
Proudhon are natives of it. 'Vatchmaking is the great industry of Desançon: 
in 18ï5 419,9R4 watches were manufactured there, and in the French Jura, and 
only 2,050 in all the rest of France. But there are also important metallurgical 
eRtablishments, and iron forges are numerous on the Doubs and its tributary, the 
Loue. At ..lIi8('/"('!I, to the north of the to"n, there are brine springs. ()/"II((II>i 
(J,033 inha.bitants) on the Loue, is a manufacturing town, and the cherries 


Fig'. 123.-BEs,x\'ox, A!! SEEN FUOM LA :.\IOUILLÈUE. 
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g-rown in ih; orchard
 are com'erted into a tinourite li{Jlleur. ::\Tear it, in the pIC- 
turesque valley of the Lison, are the ruins of the Homan city of Al(',
i(( (Alaise), 
where Cæsar is believed to have finally overthrown the forces of the Gauls. 
BElÆoRT.-The gap between the Vosges and the Jura is defended by the 
fortress of Belfort, which offered so yaliant a resi
bnce to the German besiegers. 
Fn-neh is "poken in three out of the four Cantons depeIlr1ing upon the town; 
German and French in the fourth, Hmt of Delle. Bdfort has 1081, somewhat of its 
strategical importance since )Ietz hus become a German fortreR!', hut it still doses 
one of the great gate" ays of France. Its citadel was built by Vauban, and other 
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fortifications of more recent date crown the surrounding heights. The only 
remains of media
val works of defence are the" Citizens' Tower," in the town itself, 
and the" Stone" of La )[iotte, on the summit of II. hill, occupied hy one of the 
Illodern forts. )Iilitary rule, as usual, has prevented the growth of industry, and 
the only manufacturing place of the territor
 is Girnllla[Jl/!/ (:3,o.j8 inhabitants), on 
the rpper Sa,-oureuse, where there are cotton-mills. 
II u:n:-So\û:\E comprises nearly the whole of the upper basin of the Saône. 
From the granitic" Ballons " of the Y o"ges the d('p:lrtment slopes down towards 


Fig. 12-1.-BELFoRT. 
Scale 1 : 106,666. 
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the south-we"t. 
early om
-third of its area is wooded, and the villages are 
embo"omed in orchards. There are no large towns, but tl10ugh agriculture is the 
chief pursuit, we. meet a1:,;o with coal, iron, and salt mines, iron work" potteries, 
and other industrial establishments. 
]léricourt (3,402 inhabitants) is the only town in that portion of the department 
which lies within the basin of the Doubs. It is mostly inhabited by Protestants 
engaged in the cotton industry. 
Lure (3,1-(!)fi inhabitanb), near the Ognon, the capital of the eastern arromlisse- 
ment, is a place without importance, surpass('d in industry by ROllclwlI']J8 (1,8
5 
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inhabitants) and rl/f{lIIjJugu('!I (2,080 inhabitants), occupying a valley of the Vosges, 
and surrounded by coal mines yielding 200,000 tons annually. LIl:reui! (4,04ï 
inhabitants), a famous watering-place, not yielding to Plombières in thc abun- 
dance of its springs, lies to the nOl'th-\\est, in tl)e midst of a delightful country. 
Kear it is FOllgerolll'8 (1,
t)2 inhabitants), a large yillagc embosomed in cherry 
gardens. 
resoll! (H,OD; inhabitants), the capital of the dcpartment, lies in the verdant 
,'alley of the Durgcun, and being the junction of four railways, is a bustling plaet\, 


Fig. 12;J,-BELFOHT, FRO'! THE FORT LA :\IIOTTF. 
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though exceeded in that respect by its ri,'al, Gm!1 (7,345 inhabitants), which, in 
addition to railway commuuications, po"se,.,,,es the advantag-e of lying upon a 
navigable river, the S:tône. Gr.ty is a great corn market, and has numerous corn- 
mills. 
CôTE-D'OR.-The department named after the range of hills pl'Oducing the 
famous wines of Burgundy is onc of the most important countries of passage in 
France, belong-iug partly to the basin of the ::;aône, and partly to those of the 
::;eine and the Loire. The whole of it formerly constituted a portion of the pro- 
vince known as Burgundy ,La Bourgogne), and consists geographically of several 
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well-defined di\i"ions. The 
r,.IlIitic hi1ls of the )Ion'an, with their wood,., ponds, 
and sparkling ri\ ulets, form one of these. The plateau of the Au
uis, farther east, 
intersected by numerous df'cp river valleys, is another. The plateau of Langres 
extends thcnce in the direction of the Y usges. It, too, is wooded, but the most 
e'\.tcnsive forests are met with on the limcstone plateau of Cbàtillonnais. The 
most fertile region of the department lies to the east of the famous range known as 
Côte-d'( 11'. The df'partment, in addition to its \\ ines, exports iron and marble. 
On the :-\aône, \\ hich flows through the plaill in the south-west of the dppart- 
melJt, there are no large to\\ ns. .Au.rolllle (4,9U4 inhabitants), an old fortress, 


Fig 126.-\TESOLL. 


Scale t : 5f),()()(). 
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carrIes on some trade in agricultural produce; but St. .1('nll-de-Ln.
l1e, at the 
mouth of the canal of Bourgogne, and Srllrre (2,.jl-1 inhahitants), lower down, 
exceed it in acti\ ity. 
Ð!Ïoll (45,GOì inhabitants), the old capital of Burg-un rIy , is mo"t fa\'ourably 
"ituated for commerce. The canal of BourgogIl<: connects it with the 
aône anrI 
the Seine, and it is the principal town on the road between Paris and Lyons. It 
carries on a consirlerable trade in corn. po"!'-t'!-ses a \'llrit'ty of manufactures, and 
its mustard, gingerbread, and sweetmeats enjuy a wiùe Ieputation. Dijon is one of 
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those provincial towns which bave not taken Paris for their pattern. It has produced 
many men of eminence-St. Bernard, Bossuet, Rameau, Guyton de :Mol'veau, 
Joutfroy, and Rude; and its scientific establishments, its schools of art and music, 
its libraries and museums, are amongst the most important of FJ'ance. The old 


Fig. 127.-THE "'I'IIE DI
TlmT OF CÔTE-lJ'OIl. 
Scale 1 ; 320,000 
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ramparts have fallen, but there still remain many fine old churches and manSIOns, 
which impart origimtlity to the town. The old pabce of thc Dukes of BurguIHly. 
erected in the fiftecnth century, is now u"ed as a town-hall and museum, the 
gual'd-chamber containing the tombs of rhilip the Bold and John the Fearl
,.,,., 
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and other works of art. In the old Charter-house are preserved the statues of the 
prophets, the work of Claux Slutter, a sculptor of the fourteenth century. The 
public park was laid out by Le XÚtre. 
The famous white slopes of Cote-d'Or begin ulmost immediately to the south of 
Dijon. In SU
ce::-sion we pass here the hills of l'hambertin, Cham bolle, and the 
famous" clos" \" ougeot. The best wines are produced on fhford clay, and they 
haye undoubtedly influenced the temperament of the people \\ ho drink them. .As 
Stendhal 
a
.s, .. Logic alone does qat 8uffice to make superior men; a fiery tem- 
perament, too, is req ui,.ite ;" and that temperament the wines of Burgundy are 
supposed to give. J..Yllifs (3,':;0=3 inhabitants) is the farthest point reached by the 
Germans during the late war. In the monotonous plain to the east of it stands 
the old abhey of C'iteaux, upon which fonnerly dq>ended tbree thousand convents 
and monasteries, but" hich has been converted into an agricultural penitentiary. 
BeaU/Ie (lO,üflü inhahitants), the seconù town of tbe department, the seat of a 
Parliament before Dijon, and long its rival, is an interesting old town, "ith a 
hospital built in the tifteenth century by Flemish workmen, and famous, too, on 
account of its wines, Pommard, Yolnay, )[ontruchet, and )Ieursault (2,J.jO inha- 
bitant,,) being near it. Xolay (2,355 inhabitants), the birthplace at CarIlot, is the 
la
t place noted for its wine,;, for to the we4 of it hardly any vineyards arc met 
with. 
Cllûtilloll-slll"-Seil/e (4,S!)4 inhabitants), the principal town of the northern 
arrondissement, was a place of some importanee formerly, but its schools exist no 
longer, and the manufaeture of cloth is of \ery little note now. There e
ist, how- 
ever, important iron works. One of these, near the ÙIl.1ge of 
te. Colombe, is 
surmounted by )Iont La,.sois, upon which Gérard of Roussillon, one of the heroes of 
romance, built himself a ca
tle. 
Commercially the yalley of the Uze is far more important than that of the 
Upper Seine, for the railway from Paris to Dijon runs along it, pa"",ing ,Mont A uxois, 
upon the slope of which stands the \'illage of Alise Ste. Reine, which has been 
identified with Alesia, "here Y ercingetorix offered his final resistance to the legions 
of Cæsar. A colo:>sal statue of the Gallic chief has been erected here, although the 
learned are by no means agreed as to the site of ancient Alesia. In a side ,alley 
close by, near the \illage of BII8.
y-If'-r;ral/d, there is a famous castle. Soon after 
the Brenne and the canal of Bourgogne join from the south. .At MOl/tvanl (2,4:27 
inhabitants) the mansion in which Buffon was born is pointf'd out. Below 11ont- 
bard the Brennc joins the .Arruançon, and proceeding up the valley of the latter, 
we reach SUllllr 
-1-.0:.?:.? inhabitants), a curious old town, with a castle perched 
upon a rock of granite, and an ancient Gothic church, Sal/lie/{ (3,11:.3 inhabitants), 
the ancient Sidolucns, farther south, lies upon the granitic plateau of )lon'an. It 
exports timber, cattle, and "ine ca"ks. 
S-\ô
E-ET-LOIRE.-This department lies partly between the two lla\igable 
rivers after which it bas been named. The plain to the east of the Saône is a 
continuation of that of La Bresse, and ascends gently towards the foot of the Jura. 
A more varied country lies to the west of the Saône, being bounded by the hills of 
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.Autunais and Charollais, which fonn the water-shed between the .\ t13ntic and tIle 
l\Iediterranean. The wooded mountains of Morvan rise to the west of .Autun, and 
the valleys of Brionnais, sloping down to the Loire, are occupied by magnificent 
meadows. The de'partment ranks high as an agricultural country, and the coal 
mine8 around .Autun han' led to the creation of flourishing manufactures. 
LOII!ww; (3,-!9t\ inhabitants) is the only town to the east of the Rlône, the 
great centres of population having sprung into exi"tence on the banks of that 
navigable river. C!W!OIl8-811J'-SaÙIIl' (
U,3ïl inhabitants) is the most important 


Fig. 128.-1 E CIlElBOT. 
Se !Ie 1 : 23,000. 
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town of the entire d!'p Irtment historically, and only cpdes ill population to the 
modern upstart, Lc Creu"ot. Formcrly a great ri"er port, and a station of a 
Hom,lll admiral, it is now a most important raih\"ilY centre, amI !'xports corn, iron, 
and wine's. There are ship-yards, and barrd.. in lar
e numbers are made. rlwgl/!/ 
(3,!)!í() inha1.itallts), on the Canal dn Centre, which joins it to Clwloll:"', has recently 
den'lopcd into a busy place of traffic. 
Tr:l\-clling do" n the 
a{me, we pass TfJllI'I/I/.
 (-t,-! 12 inhahitanlf'), the hirthplace 
of Ureuze, and reach J/Ill'OI/ (W,.ì7!1 inhabitant:"'), the capital of the depnrhnent. 
In the upper town, formerly inhabited by vriests and nobles, Lamartine was born. 
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In the lower town there are manufactories and huge wine \'aults, in which the 
famous growths of Thorill,
 anò TIomanèche are stored. St. Laurent, a suburb 
on the other side of the river, is filmous on account of its f'lirs. The country 
around l\Iâeon ahounds in places of interest. .Archæologists will seek out the 
village of Solutrp, where the fos,;il ;;:keletons of a hundr('d thousand horses have been 
di!'covereò. The ca!'tles of Jlmdceau-lcli-Jlillc8 (4,37.5 inhabitants), Jlill!/, anò 
St. Point allure the admirers of Lamartine's poetry, whilst the famous abbcy 
of ClullY (4,Ollï inhabitants) mu:st ever attract historians and artists. 
Autlln (ll,:3.")S inhabitants), in the north-western angle of the department, the 
Augustodunum of the Romans, has fallen from its high estate, and its buildings 
now hardly cover t,wo-thirds of the area enclosed by its ancient walls. Its Roman 
ruins are of small importance, some of the mo;;:t interesting amongst them having 
been utilised in the construction of modern buildings. The )Iiddle 
-\ges are 
represented by the finc church of 
t. Lazarus, with one of the best picture!; of 


Fig. 129 -LE Cln.l"
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Ingres. ]lollf Bcurm.'l (2,G6U fed), one of the hig-hest summits of the Moryan, 
rises about 12 miles to tbe west of Autun. L pon its summit may be seen 
the remains of an ancient city, identitied with the Bibracte of the Roman", 
but e\idently of much older dat
, as is prO\oed by cromlechs and entrenchments. 
Annually in Maya f:lir is held on the summit of this mountain. 
The country to the west of Autun is purely agricultural, but to the east of 
that town lies one of the great manufacturing centres of France. At i'pillac 
(I,G70 inhabitants) there are coal mines, yielding anlllUllly about l.jO,OOO ton,"" 
and bottle workH. COIIt'ht8-le8-JIillc8 (1,507 inhabitants) produces iron, lime, and 
gypsum; but the :rreat centre of indu,try lies still farther south, near the (;Id 
Charbonnière. This i!' Le Cl'elffiot (:W,4:j;! inhabitants). A cannon foundr.", 
glass works, amI iron works existed there at the close of last centur)', hut it i:s ènly 
since 18ai that the place has rapidly gro\\ n into importance. Its coal mines now 
extend to a depth of 1,3
O feet, and their produce is utilised in inllllmerab
e iron 
48 
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works, forges, and locomotive workshops, a considerable portion of the iron ore and 
coal consumed being imported from abroad. Other places to the south of Le 
Creusot participate in its industrial prosperity. J[ollfclwnin-1e8-JIinfs (3,:3:14 
inhabitants) has vast brick-kilns. Blall:!/ (1,
86 inhabitants) has the most 
productive coal mines of the district. JIonfceau (4,3ì.j inhabitants) has iron 
mmes. 
Clw/'olll's (
,al>9 inhabitant.s), a sleepy town, is the capital of Charollais. That 
district, as well as Brionnais, adjoining it un the south-west, is engaged in the 


Fig. 130.-LYONs. 
Scale 1 ; 80,000. 
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fattening of cattle, Ch({/!!f'rtilks (I,9J:3 inhahitants), in that part of the country, is 
becoming- of importance on account of its coal mines. Digoin (2,721 inhabitants), 
on the Loire, carries on a conRiderable commerce. Bourbon-Lallcy (1,604 inhabit- 
ants) has heen noted from immemorial times for its saline springs. Paray-le-JIonial 
(i,805 inhabitants) has [In [lbbey modelled after that of Cluny, and has recently 
heCUllH' known throngh the \ isions of Marie Alacoque, which led to the" worship 
of the Sacred Heart." .. 


. In IR74 the d"partment produced 1,110,000 tons of coal. Le Creusot, in 18i2, emplo)ed 15,500 
persons, and pl'I.JueeJ 330,000 tuns uf irun alld bt,d, 308 Iocomoti\"
s, &c., val lied at Æ6;!O,O,,0. 
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nHÔ
E.-This department includes the slopes üf the hills of Lyonnais and 
Beaujolais (3,3:W feet), and is bounded by the riurs Saône and Rhône on tbe east. 
It is one of tbe smallest departments of France, but owing to its industry, tbe 
O'reat centre of "hich is Lvons, one of the" eaIthie!--t. 
t:> . 
L!lOIl8, or Lyon, as it is called by tbe Frf'ncb (::!22,fìl2 inhabitants), occupies a 
most fa,ourable position at tbe confluence of the t'aÔne and RhÔne, and is marked 
out as a natural intermediary he tween north and soutb. The surrounding heigbts 
offer excellent sites for forts. Tbe great advantages of Lyons bave been recognised 
from the earliest times. L. )Iunatius Plancus planted a Ruman colony uI)on the 
height overlooking the confluence of the two rivers; and LII[Jdll/lelisis is spoken of 
by Strabo as the" heart of Gaul." It remains to this day the primatial city of all 
France, and the wealthiest society for prup"lgating the Catholic faith has its seat 
there. The force of tradition still exlúbits itself in the veneration with which 
the Lyonese regard the hill of Founières and its old church, built upon the site 
of thp old Forum (Fore l'ieuJ') of tbe Homans. Another church. that of Ainay in 
the lower town, is partly constructed from the materials of the temple which sixty 
tribes of Gaul constructed in honour of 
\.ugustus. 
The lowest quarh'r of the existing city, that of Perrache, only dates from the 
la<;t century, and bears the name of the engineer who conwrted its site into dry 
land. It suffers more from floods than any other part of the to\\ n, and the fogs 
are densest there. In it are situated the arsenal, a huge goods station, gas works, 
and the docks for vessels navigating the ISaòne. Ewry one of the other quarters 
of the to,,"n has a distinctive character. The centre of the town, around Place 
Bcllecour, is the seat of wealth and luxury. The business quarter lies at the foot 
of the hill of La Croix-Rousse, itself occupied by the dwellings of the workmen. 
Brotteaux, to the east of the Rhòne, is inh
Lited by clerks and tradesmen, and 
adjoin8 the heautiful park of Tête-d'Or. La Guillotière, to the south of it, is a 
workmen's quarter. Yaise, beyond the Rhône, abounds in manufactories. Suburbs 
extend in all directions. The traces still existing of the dominion of the Romans 
are limited to the remains of three aqueducts, baths, amphitheatres, and other 
structures. The Palace of Arts, one of the most sumptuous buildings of modern 
Lyons, abounds not only in Roman antiquities, but contains likewise a valuable 
collection of paintings, a library of 70,000 volumes, and a natural history collec- 
tion. The busts of celebrated men born in the town, including those of Ampère, 
Bernard de J ussieu, Flandrin, Delorme, and others, have been placed within it. 
The Exchange and )lerchants' Hall contains an industrial museum modelled UpOTl 
that of South Kensington. Public monuments abound. F:cience is represented by 
colleges and schools, by a public library of l
O,OOO \"olumes, and by numerous 
societies, including one of agriculture, which po
sesses a model farm on the heights 
of Écully. 
Lyons is one of the great industrial centres of the world. There are machine 
shops, chemical works, and manufactories of paper-hangings; but thc town is most 
famous for its silks. The latter industry was introduced by Italians, whom 
Louis XI. encouraged to settle in the town. The revocation of the Edict of 
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Nantes threatened de
truction to this industry, but it survi,'ed the blow then 
inflicted, aIHI, in spite of wars and re"olutions, Lyons has maintained its pre- 
eminent position. In IH7:? there were l:?O,O()() looms in the department, :l40,OOO 
persons were employed in the silk indust.ry, and the average value of silk stuffs 
produced annu,tll.,' is estimated at nearly t20,OOO,000 sterling. .Must of the 
weavers work at their own homes, and their demeanonr and character differ very 
fa\ ourably from those of ordinary factory hands. At the same time the soli tal) 


Fig. 13I.-Tnr. ESHUOSS OF Lvoxs. 
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life which most of them learl nourishes a sþ'rit of mystical exaltation which rises 
to the surface whenever there is a revolution. 
Formerly nearly all the weavers lived in tbe town, but the manufacturers, 
dc!'irous of weakening their unions and of obtaining cheaper labour, have trans- 
planted the silk indu...try to mo!'t of the neighhuuring to\\I1S and ,oilInges. Vi/1rur- 
bmllte (H,W:1 inhabitnnts), Vrl/i.
Úru:r (I,D4:3 inhabitants), Ste. Fo!! (4,337 inha- 
bi\ants), (Jullius (4,8HG inhabitants), St. nrl/is (2,24fi inhabitants), Ca!llire et ('uir" 
(7,207 inhabitants), and -,-Vrllrille (3,:W7 inhabitants) are inhabited to a large 
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extent by weavers. Kay, the great indu
tl'Y of Lyons extends far beyond the 
limits of the department, for the looms of Chambéry, in bavoy, work on account 
of Lyonese house
. 
L'
lrvrelilp (3,OHI illhabitant
), to the west of the hills of Lyons, has quarries, 
lime wOl'ks, and, at St. Bel, almost inexhaustible depusits of p
 rites, which 
upply 
Hearly all France with the material required fur the manufacture of sulphur and 
sulphuric acid. The village of CIIl,WS!/-lf8-JIiIlPIi, do
e by, was formerly important 
un account of its copper mines. Tara,.e (13,.j(j3 inhabitants), on the railway to 
Ruanne, enjo)'s a high reputa.tion for its muslins and embroidery, its plwsh and 
veh'ets. ..cll/lpllïJllis (-l,O-!ì inhabitants), Tliizy (3,17H inhahitants), tllld COUJ'1i 
l3,
9Î inhabitants), near it, are likewise manufacturing plaees. 
Brn/fjr/( (3,04:J inhabitants), which gi\ es its name to the district of Beaujolais, 
ril/r:fraJ/clw (1l,
!J4 inhabitants), and Bel/aille (:.?,óDl inhabitants), ha\ e some 
manufactures, but agricultural pursuit" predominate in tha.t portion of the depart- 
mf'nt. The wines of Beaujolais enjoy a high reputation, the most famous growths 
being produced on porphyritic granite. 
PifO/"S (lO,
!)(i inhal.itants), on thp Hhône, to the south of Lyons, is a dependency 
of 
t. Étienne rather than of the city just named. It" iron works, gla
s works, 
and brick-kilns are supplied \\ ith fuel from the neighbouring coal mines. The 
famous" ine kno\\ n as Cõte-Rô1ie grows on the slopes of sunburnt Mont Pila, 
close by. 
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TIlE I'LATEAU OF CENTRAL FRA
('E. 


GÉ\At!DAN, VELAY, AUVEIWNE, ROUEllOUE, LnlOu8lN. PÉRlOOIln, l\I,\RCHE, BOURBONNAIS.* 


THE Cf;'-E
XES. 


TIE granitic protuberance in the centre of France, whence the rivers 
radiate towards the Atlantic and the l\Iediterranean, has not inaptly 
been called a "pole of divergence," from which the people emigrate 
in all directions, and more especially towards the basin of the Seine, 
within which lies the" pole of attraction." The plateau under 
considerati:m covers an area of 31,000 square miles, and interposes a barrier H.lO 
miles in length between the north and south of France. Its heights had to he 
scaled before the people dwelling on its opposite slopes became one, and although 
this national fusion was not accomplished without wars and bloodshed, it led in 
the end to the common enjoyment of the blessings of civilisation. 
The plateau, as a whole, slopes òown gently to"ards the north-west, and is 
bounded in the south and east hy steep mountains. The Cévennes constitute the 
most important portion of the semicircular chain of mountains which envelop the 
plateau on the south-east, and form the water-shed between the l\Iediterranean and 
the Atlantic. They begin with the )Iontagne 
 oil' (" hlack mountain," 3,n70 feet), 
to the east of the gap of Revel, through which runs tbe railway connecting Castel- 
naudary with Castres. The valley of the Thoré. tributary to the Tarn, separates 
these lliack l\Iountains from the mountain rampart of E..pinouze (4,H)8 feet), 
rising almost precipitously abo\e the valleys of the Jaur and Orb, but sloping 
down gently towards the north-west. In the east this portion of the Cé,'elllws 
terminates in a savage mountain mass, where g-ranites and sedimentary strata 
intermingle in strange confusion, and which bas heen pierced in several places l,y 
volcanic eruptions. It almost appC'ars as if a subterranean lake of lava extended 
in former times from the dome-shaped mountain of _\uvergne to the shore of the 
)Iediterranean; that is, along a line where the contra"ts between north 'Ind south 
are most striking. On one !'lope of the mountains we have rivulets, meaduws, and 


. 1'ou]ett 
erope, .. Y oieanoes of Centra] Fral1"p;" names, .. liéo\!:énie tIu Canta]; .\ J ullien, 
"Des l'hénumènes G]aeiairl' tIans Ie l'IaÌl',lIl Centra] de Ia Fr.mee;" BIIl-at, .. GéoIugie de Ia France." 
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forests; on the otl>er, stony torrent beds, odoriferous herbs, and rare trees. The 
contrast between the inhabitants is equally great, and the dweller in the plain, 
proud of his ancient ci,'ilisation, looks with disdain upon the Gavache inhabiting 
the plateau, though the latter docs not yield to him in industry. 
In the east ot" tbe Orb tbe Garrigues-thus name(l from the kermes oaks, or 
garl'llS, wbich cOYer their slopes-form the southern edge of a series of lime- 
stone plateau
 known as f'(fW5
f 8, from the Latin cal.r, lime. The most southern 
of tbese is tbat of Larzac (2,D
O feet), but the most typical is the Oausse of )!pjean 
(-t-.2GO feet), a huge mass of limestone 100,000 acres in extent, and bounded on 
all sides by steep precipices. There can be no doubt that these Cau"seB were 
formerly continuous, though separated now by deep caiions, which excite the 


Fig. 132.-THE l\JOUNTU
S OF ESPINOUZE. 
'OM Ip 1 : 240.000. 
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admiration of geologists. No running streams are met with on these limestone 
"tables," the rain disappearing almost immediately beneath the surface. The 
inhabitants carefully collect the rain-water in cisterns; and in summer, when the 
supply fails them, they are obliged to descend into the caIÏons in search of it. 
Springs of "p,trkling water abound there; and the shrubs and trees which flourish 
near them contrast most strikingly with the barren rorks around. The cauJ,.:ses 
are covered with herbage, and the inhabitants, very few in number, confine them- 
sehes to tbe cultivation of oats, barley, and potatoes. The herbage, however, 
scanty as it is, supports thousands of sbeep, wbich furnish excellent wool, and 
from wbose milk is manufactured tbe famous cheese known as Roquefort. In 
winter, when these plateaux are covered with snow to the depth of several feet, and 
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most of the inhabitants have deserted them, it IS sometimes dangerous to cross 
them. 
Dolmens abound on these limestone plateaux, whilst scarcely any are met with 
in the crY!'òtalline region whi('h adjoins them. It has been concluded from thi:oo 
cir('umstauf'e that the ancient inhabitants of the plateau differed in origin and 
religion from their neighbours. Even at the present day the dwellers on the 
limestone plateau of the LOzPre differ in many respects from the men inhahiting 
the district of granitic hills which slopes down westward in the direction of the 
Ave\'ron, and culminate in the Lé\"ezon (3,ïR5 feet). On the one hand we have 
sweet herbage, a little barley, and oats; on the other the granitic slopes are covered 


Fi
. 133.-THE CAUSRE nF l\IÉJEAN. 
RCltie 1 : 315,000. 
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with shruh, and rye-field:s, or ségal((8, extend along their foot. The pPasant of tbe 
causses, or Canssenard, who eats bread made of barley or oats, and drinks clear 
water, is tall and buny, and far strOll gel' than his neighbour of the granitic 
district, who lives upon rye and chestnuts, and drinks cirler. 
To the east of these Juras"ic limestune plateaux lies the principal mass of the 
('hennes, surmounted by the Espérun (4,lî.")R feet) and the superb granite dome of 
Aigoual (5,l'1J feet). This is one of the wildest districts of France; hut the bears, 
stags, and "ild boars which formerly inhabited its forests ha,'e disappeared, and 
there now remain only wohes. 
A ruggwl granite region, anciently known as Gé\'andan, occupies the south- 
eastern corner of the department of Lozère, and expands farther north in
o a 
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dome-shaped mass of granite 11(; square miles in extent, and attaining in )10nt 
:Finieils a height of 5,U;Þ! feet. The lime>;tone, which to all appearance formerly 
cowred this plateau, has been removeJ by denudatiun. E, en the cry:;tallille rock 
has been subjected to erosi, e actioll. 'Ye meet with huge blocks of granite, and 
e' ery cavity is filled up with shingle or Cuarse gravel. There are fen villages, and 
their inhabitants are wry poor. 
"
hilst the south-eastern portion of Lozère is di,-ersified by mountains, dlat. 
part of the dep:ætment which lies to the north of the Lot is one of the mOISt 
desulate regions of all France, consisting of barren }Jlateaux traversed by a few 
sp mid)" wooded granitic ridges, such as the hills of the Goulet (4.!H
 feet), the 
forest of )Icrcoire (4/)2,; feet), the mountains of La 
hrgeride (.;,008 feet), and 
the region deri:si,cly called" King's Palace" (4,:212 feet). 


)HZF
( Axn Yn-AR-\Is. 


THE volcanic region of Mont )1;zenc and Coiron, to the east of this gramhc 
plateau, separates the southern Cé\ enncs from the northern prolongation of that 
mountain ch1iin, terminating in the pyramid of )Iont Pila (4,ï0:3 feet), from the 
summit of which the view extends acros
 the Rhône valley to the snowy heights of 
)Iont DIane. The di,'ersifìed eastern slupes of the f'pvennes, with their JlIulherry 
plantations, vineyards, and chestnut forests, contrast most strikingly "ith the 
elongated slopes stretching towards the north and west. 
The first volcanic rones are met with immediately to the north of )10nt Tanargne 
(-!,78.j feet), a buttress of the plateau of Yivarais. The southernmost of these 
extinct volcanoes is that of Jaujac, the slopes of which are for the most part covered 
with chestnut trees, which here, a" in Italy, flonrish most on disintcgrated basalt. 
Streams of tn-a e:xtend from the old" cup," or crater, nortbwards into the valley 
of the Lignon, "hich flows between cliffs of basalt and granite. Lowcr down on 
that river, where it joins the Ardèt:he, rises the" Gra,'enne " of Souillols. The 
village of Thne
'ts, higher up in the valley of the Ardèche, stands upon a stream 
of lam terminating in a magnificent range of basalt 160 feet in height. Close by 
rises the regular cone of the Gravenne of )Iuntpezat, surrounded with fields 
of lam, through which the Ardèche and its tributaries ha,.e cut themsehes 
a passage. The crater, or cup, of 
\izac (2,l:!6 feet), which rises in solitary 
grandeur in the valle
 of the Yolane, is better known than any other of the 
volcanoes of Lower Yinlrais, owing to its proximity to tbe cold mineral spring's 
of Yals. I-'p,-ings discharging mephitic gases have been di:sco"ered farther 
west. 
But these six old volcanoes lying at the foot of the granitic plateau of Yin1J'ais 
are very insignificant in comparison with the volcanic mountain range which furms 
the water-shed between Rhône and Loire, and in the centre of which ri"e tbe three 
"teeth" of Mont )Iézenc (5,7 :j.; feet), surrounded by suùsidiary CUIll'S, among"t 
which the Gerhier de Jones (-5,12-1: feet) is remarkable as giving birth tu the river 
Loire. The phonolithic la\"a of )Iont )Iézenc mu"t ha,-e burst forth in a high 
49 
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state of fusion, for it "pread rapidly over the gram tIC plateau, and the height of 
the volcanic cones here is less than that of the Can tal and :Mont Dore, although 
the latter rest upon a much lower basis. Mr. Poulett Scrope even thinks that the 
lava currents extended as far north as the phonolithic cones of )Ieygal (4,71 ì feet). 
These lava beds would thus overspread an area of IJ-l square miles, their average 
thickness being ;J!JU feet. Thcy are now for the most part clothed with forests of 
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oak and firs. Üf].pr streams of lava flowed towards thp eflst, ('overing the granitic 
hills of roiron (:3,:3
() feet), and even descending into tlH) valley of the Rhône. 
This latter, since the last erupt.ion of lava, has been s('nnped out to a depth of 
nearly 1,000 feet, whilst the hills of Coiron, protected hy their cap of lava, 
offered a greater resistance to the destructi ve action of geological agencif's; but 
they, too, are gradually being destroyed, and huge hlocks of basalt sometimes 
slide duwll into the valleys, the castle of Rochem:lUrc being built upon one 
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of them. J'Lese hills, are remarkable, moreover, on acconnt of their promon- 
tories formed of columnar basalt, and resembling the castles of an ancient race of 
giants. 


\EI.W. 


THE dcep ,alley of erosion scoopcd out by the Loire separates the ,-olcanoes of 
1Iézenc from the volcanic plateau of Yelay, covered with basaltic h1\;lS vomited 
from at least a hundred and fifty craters, most of which can scarcely be distin- 
guished now. :Streams of lava have frequently blocked up the Yalley of the 


Fig. 135.-THE HIlLS OF COlRO
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Loire and of the Allier, but these rivers have scooped themselvcs out new 
channels, frequently la
 ing hue magnificent columns of basalt. One of the 
grandest of these defiles is that of the Loire at Chamalières, excavated in 
granite and basaltic lava to a depth of 980 feet. The volcanic formations in 
tbe vicinity of Le Pny (2,0.jU feet) are better known tban an
' ot.hers in this 
region. They include columnar basalt, sheets of lava, and dykes, Close to the 
black houses of the town the" Xeedle" of 
t. 
Ji('hd, nn oheli",k of lava, and the 
rock of Corneille (
,-t
-1 feet). raise their heads. Beyond the dismantled walls of 
Polignac, in the north-we,.t, "e reach the columns of basalt of La Del,ise, kno" n 
as the" Cross of Straw" and the" Organ" of Espaly. It was here :U. Aymard 
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discovered the fossil remains of animals which roamed over this region when the 
surrounding volcanoes" ere yet in a state of eruption. Two human skeletons have 
like\\ise been discovered, dating back, in all probability, to the same epoch. The 
flora of the country does not appear to haw changed since then. Fine garnet" 
and sapphires abound in the basalt of Espaly. 
.Around Le Puy e\"Cry amilable spot is co\ered with vegetation, but the plateau 
which eÅtends thcllce to the south is of grievous uniformity. It consists of a wide 
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Fig-. 136.-LE PUY. 
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plain ('oven.d with turf or stuntecl trees, over which are scattered the black 
cones of extinct volcanoes, the l1lrgcst amongst which, that of the "ood of 
L'Hûpital (-!,(;(j3 feet), rises but little ahove the general surGlce. .A cavity pro- 
ducerl hy the "scripe of a prorligious buLhle of gas is occupied by the Lake of 
Bouchet (3,D:'?!) feet). The Lake of Limagne, farther north, is hl1pposed to have 
originated in the same manner; hut the old Lake of Bar (3,8'2
 feet), now drained 
and cunverted into a beech wood, occupied the crater of an extinct volcano. 
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THE Y OLC,\NOES OF AUTERGNE. 


A TIIIRD volcanic region, that of .Allver
ne, lies to the east of the deep valley 
of tbe Allier and of the granitic spur of 
fargeride. The volcanic nature of this 
region has at all times been known to the pmsants living tbere, and many of 
the mountains are called hy them Peyre A\r
e; that is, " burnt mountain;" but 
Guettard, in [Î 31, was the first whu ren'aled the existence of tht'se French 
volcanoes to the world of science. The southermost volcanic group of the 
Auvergnc occupics the granitic plateau of Aubrac (4,8;!3 feet), rising steeply 
above the valley of the Lot, and covered for the rno
t part with pasture grounds, 
which support in summer ahout 
0,001l cow::> and 40,0 0 0 sheep. Dulmens, locally 
known us " fairy bowers" or " magicians' castles;' are scattered over the plateau, 
but the only human dwdlings met with are the clusters of b/l/'OJ/8 inhabited 
by cheese-makers. The peuple of this remote part of France have preseI'\'ed 
their ancicnt manners, and even something of their ancient religion. Un tbe 
second tiunday uf July, as in the time uf Gregory of Tours, they walk in procession 
to the I,ale of 
t. .Andéol, batbe in it,s tud
' waters, and throw into it the 
clothes of the sick and propitiatory offerings. The extinct volcanoes of Aubrac 
possess no special features, but to the nurth (If them risc the hot springs of Chaudes- 
Aigues, yidding a suppiy of water amply sufficing for all dome,.;tic purposes as 
well as fur bl'ating mo
t of the houses in winter. The principal of these ;;;prings 
has a temperature of nearly l
o Y., and the soil in tLe ncighlJOurhood is so warlll 
that in spite of the elemtion of the tu\
'n U,I:lO feet), :,nuw never remains on the 
ground. 
Crossing the valley of the Tmyère, we reach the most considerable volcanic 
group of France, that of )Iunt ('antal, whi..h can fairly compare "ith :Mount 
}:tna and other great volcanoes. The various slllllmits of the Can tal form 
collecti vely an i!'oolated cone Ð3 miles in circumference, and rcsting upon a 
base of gmnite. r p to tbe tertiar
 epoch the centre of this granitic base was 
occupied in part by huge fresh-water lakeB The first eruptions took place in 
the miocene age, the last and most terrible of all during 1he quatcrnary period. 
Tbe lava then p.iected enveloped all tbe cones which existed at that time; it over- 
\\ helmed the forests, converting tbem into a thin layer of coal, and filled up the 
valleys to a dl pth of m.arly 400 feet. The old \ulcano probably rose to a 
height of R,
ÙO feet, but tllt'l"c remain now only the shattered and worn 
fmgments of it
 semicircular ridge, the most elemted points of which are the 
Plumb du Cuntal (6,025 feet), the l'uy :\lm'y (.j,
(j;J feet), and the I'uy Cba- 
\'aroche (3,7:22 feet). Yalleys, scouped out hy aJII'ient glaciers, :,uIl1C of which 
}13d a lengtb of neurly 
o miles, IJnd by torrents, raòiate in ull directiuns 
from the central heights. Thu
f' of f'ère and Alagnoll ure connected near tbeir 
>"ummits by the two tunnels of Lioran, which pierce the mountain at a height 
of :1,870 and 3,
1)0 feet respectively, and are traversed by a road and a rail- 
way. These deep valleys lay open the geological structure of the mountuin, 
r.nd exhibit beds of gravel, carboniferous sandstones, and granite, subsequently 
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covered by currents of basaltic lava. The slopes of the Plomb du Cantal, and 
especially tho!"e exposed to the moist westerly winds, are covered with forests of 
beeches and firs. In the east t.he forests are confined to the valley bottoms. The 
currents of lava there form a monotonous treeless plateau known as Planèze, and 
termi.nating in promontories of columnar basalt, upon one of which is perched 
the old capital of '['pper Auvergne, St. Fluur (:!,90:J feet). The Alagnon separates 


Fig, 137.-THE PI:Y DE L'AlGUlLLlER, 
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the Planèze from anot.her basaltic plateau to the north of it, which terminates 
likewise in curious columnar formations. 
The basaltic plateau'\: of Cézallier, stretchin
 from the Dordogne to the Allier 
in the east, separate the )Iont du Cantal from the most ancient and conspicuous 
volcanic mass of Auvergne, that of l\Iont Dore. Thoug-h covering a smaller arca than 
its ncighhour of ('antal, it is here that the highest mountain of Central France, 
the Puy de Ranf'Y (6,1
0 feet), raises its head, surrounded by other peaks hardly 
inferior to it in altitude, such as the Puy Ferrant, the Puy de l' .Aiguillier (5,076 
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feet), and the Cacudogne. 1'0 regular crater can now be traced, but uue prubahly 
exi"ted in the \ieinity of :\Iont DOle (:
,:J30 feet), a trachytic eone, near which 
the Vordogne and the Couze of Chambun take their rise. The Ileds of bva 
df'scl'nd from thiN mountain, uften in uninterrupted "ht'l't..., until they reach anel 

pread themselves round it,.; base. At a lakr periorl :\Iont Jlure had its cap of ice, 
and glaciers de
ce1J(J( d f!'OllI it to a distulIl'e of 
,ì miles. 
\r hen the gJ'eut ct'lltJ-'11 \ vlCUllO of .:\Iont Vorl' 1 ecame extinct, other veuts 


Fig. 138.- THE PUV OF f'A'IICY AKJI THE LAKE IhsTIIICT. 
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opcned in its vicinity, and amongE't these :Mont Tart3l'et (3,1[i(j feet) di!<Lhal'ged 
its lavas, now covered with beeches anrl pines, ri
ht ucro
s the valley of the 
Couze, and, by drawing up the waters of that river, led to t.be fOl'lIHltiolI of tbe 
Lake of Cbumbon (:!,8
ì feet), tbe TIl04 delightful shept. of water in AUVl'rgne, 
surrounded by meadows amI trees, tllld having sevcral :small wooded i:slauds. 
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The plateau to the north of :\Iont Dore is covered with volcanic cones 
of comparatively recent origin. Two of these, the :\Iontsineyre (-!,aì
 feet) 
and the 
Iontchal (4,628 feet), are mirrored in small lakes, the one formed by the 
damming up of a rivulet, the other occupying an old crater. Amongst the many 
other lakes which fill depressions of this plateau, that of Pavin (:3,925 feet) is dis- 
tinguished by its aspect of solemn grandeur. The inhabitants formerly dreaded 
it as the seat of evil 
pirits, but havin
 been 
Fig. 139.-THE CHAP! OF THE PUY DE DÛ
lB. stocked with trout, it has lost its terror!', 
Se,le 1 ; 100,000. 
Its depth is ;J08 feet, and it is fed by sub- 


A chain of volcanic PI/!/8 rH
lIlg from 
the gmnitic plateau bounded by the ,'alleys 
of the Allier and Sioule forms the termina- 
tion of the volcanic rl'gion of Central Fmnce 
towards the nQrt,h. Some of these puys 
are domp-shaped, others bave the appmr- 
ance of truncated cones: and cratcrs and 
old Iani curreJ]t
, or l'h('ir{'.
, can still be 
distinguished. The l'uy de nûme (4,80:; 
feet), a dome-sbapéd mass of trachyte, is 
not only the highest summit of the whole 
range, but, on uccount of its reg-ular 
shape and commanding aspC(.t, is the most 
famous. A temple dedicated to :\Iercury 
formerly stood upon its summit, and a 
physicill ohsen-atory has recl'ntl) been 
erected there. Immediately to the north of it lies the crater of the Little Puy de 
Dûme, locally known as the" lIen's Xest." The Puy de r'ûme (-!,lHì fef't), near 
Clermont, has two distinct craters on its summits, from which broad streams of lani 
have poured down into the valley of the Sioule, filling the ancient ri ,'er chunnel for 
the distance of more than a mile. The Sioule, thus di"possessed of its bed, has 
worked out a fresh one between the lava and the granite of its western bank. Its 
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terranean streams. 
Thermal and mineral springs ahound in 
this region, those of :\Iont Dore and of La 
13ourboule, near the suurce of the nordogne, 
being the most frequented. The springs of 
St. Nectaire arc the best known of those 
on the ea:;>tern slope, their water resembling 
that of Ems. Altogether there arc no less 
than 
Of) springs, carhonate of sOfia asso- 
ciated with chloride of sodium predominat- 
ing in the hot 15prings, whilst the cold one., 
ure almost without exception charged with 
carbonic acid. 
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neighbour, the Puy de Pariou, is remarkable on account of the sharpness of the 
brim of its crater. Farther north lies the dome-shaped S'u'couy, the clinkstone 
of which is used in the manufacture of filters and glass. But the most curious 
\'olcano of that region is the l'uy Chopine, a dome ri:sing from a crater formed 
of scoria', and consisting of granite placed" like the ham of a Handwich .. betwcen 
layers of ba
alt and trachyte. The rang-e terminates in the north with two great 
volcanoe:s, the Puys of Loucbadièrc and X ugère, from both of wl1Ìch immense 
sheets of lava extend to the east or west. At Yohic there are vast quarnes, 
from which the towns in the neigb bOllI'hood procure most of tlu.ir building 
stones. 

Iost of the cones to the south of the Puy de Dòme have craters on thf'ir 
summits. The combined lava streams of the PI,Y'" of Lassola, de la Yache. 
and Yichâtel have dammed up tLe valley of the Yeyre, forming tbe Lake of 
Aydat (:.?,ìlO feet). upon the horders of "Licb stood 
hitaculll. the residence of 
Sidonius Apollinaris. Amongst old "olnmoes farther south are the Gravpnuir 


Fig. 140.-VOLVIC. 
Scale 1 : 10,000. 
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(" black gravel "), thus callen. from the colour of its ash, and the Tazanat. tbe crater 
of which is occupif'd by a luke. 
 ear Aigueper::;e there is a "poison spring" 
discharging carbonic acid. 

umerous traces of' volcanic activity arc met with between the eastern slope 
of this range and the plain of the Allier; amongst others, the f,lmous ba
altic 
plateau of Gergovia (2,440 feet), tbe ancient capital of the country, defended J.y 
Yercingetorix against the leg-ions of Julius Üt'sar. 
The integrity of many cones of the 
\.uverg-nc is (we, according to :-5ir Charles 
Lyell, to the loose porous nature of the soil, which instantly absorbs all moisture, 
:md thus prevents the formation of rills. The water thus ab
orbed is di"charged 
lower down a!' bounteous 
pring"', some of which are valued for their medicinal 
propert.ie5. whih-t otbers cover the rocky surfaces U\'er which they flow with a 
coating of calc-taff, and incl'ustate all objects e)",posed to their act.Íun. The must 
famous of tLese if' that of 
t. AII
 re at Clermont, which has built itself an aqueduct 
200 feet in length, terminating in a superL arch tbro\\ n acruss the rivulet of Tire- 
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taille. I,ecoq and other geologists trace the existence of limestones and gypsum in 
Auvergne to the action of this and other calcareous springs. They have con- 
trilmted, too, towards the formation of the fertile plain of the .Allier known as 
I,imagne. This plain, during the miocene age, was a vast fresh-water lake, but 
long before the volcanoes surrounding it had ceased their activity this lake had 
been drained. The calcareous and other springs then deposited lime, silica, and 
gypsum, but it is to a layer of volcanic a"hes that Limagne is indebted 101' it'>! 
mandlolls fecundity. 
Amollgst the mineral prorluctions of the Allvcrg
e are ar;rentiferous lead, 
which is m 1st abundant on the western slope of ,Mont DÔmc, and coal, the car- 
boniferolls strata extending along the western foot of the volcanoes, from llauriac 
to )loulins and Montluçon, being bedded with surprising regularity. 


Fig. 141.-THE )IEA'DFIU1<oGS OF THE LOT. 
Scale 1 : 
u.ouo. 


{; Miles. 


LnlO1'SI'X . 


THE granitic platform of Auvergne penctrates like a hlunt werlge between the 
Jurassic and tertiary rocks in the west, and fi)rms It sHies of sterill' plateaux or 
terraces, the most elevated of which is that of :\Iille Yaches (" thou"and cows," 
3,2
8 feet), in which the Yicnne, the Y ézère, and the northern tributaries of the 
Dordogne take their rise. The rangf' of hills which thence e)",tends to the west 
is even less elevated. These hills and plateaux have for the most part been 
robbed of their forests, and their sole covering consists of shrub;;; and heather, hut 
the valleys which pierce thclll are often delightfully beautiful and of great, 
fertility. Potter's earth ahound", and has gi\'en rise to much industry; metallic 
veins traverse the granite; and beds of coal are met with occasionally along a line 
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separating the crptulline roeks from the sedimentary ones. The western prolonga- 
tion of the phtteau consists almost e:xdusi,-ely of' Jurassic lin1Pstones and chalk. 
The lime:<tol1(, rEgion lying l'etween Fig-cae, Ca1l0r8, amI :\lontaulmn resembles in 
e\ery respect the cau"ses of 
heyron (page 1 7."j) , though, owing to its ...maller 
elevation, it enjoys a milder climate. The hilly district farther north, travf'rsed 
by the DOl"dogne and its tributaries, is wry different in aspect. The sinuous 
course of tùe rivers traversing these secondary strata dearly marks out the 
difference between them and the granite. The Lot, flowing in a deep ravine 
excavated in Jurassic limestone, abruptl) twi,.,ts to the right und left, whilst 


Fig. H2.-THE Ruw
 OF LALlSDE. 
Scale 1 : 150.000. 
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the Dordog-ne and other ri,er:<, talillg their cOllrse between gentle hills, wind 
about them in a more p1:lI'id filshion. 
Of all the rivers rising in Central France the Dordogne is the one which for 
the greatest part of its course belongs to the plateaux, differing in that re"pect 
essentially from the J...oire and the 
-\lIier, which even in their upper course 
traverse ancient lake basins. The Dordogne, on the other hand, is confined 
\\ ithin a narrow ra, ine until it debouches upon the 10\\ lands of Aquitaine. ,...-\ t. 
Bretenoux it escapes from the region of granite, and then winds ubout amongst 
limestonp hills, its bed being frequently obstructed ll
' rocks. (lne of these rapids, 
that of Lalinde, occurs only a few miles ubove Bergerac, and even below that 
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town navigation is interfered wit.h by rapids. Though rendered navig.1ble for a 
llistance of 2.30 miles above its tidal head for barges drawing 12 inch<,s, the 
Dùrdogne, owing to these rapids, is vcry little used as a commercial highway. 


FOREZ,. BE ,UTJOL.-\IS, CR -\ROLL.\IS. 
TilE surface of the granitic plateau to the east of the .Allier is far more 
varied than that to the west of the river, and more especially in the hills of 
Forez (?),

O feet) we meet with landscape scenery quite Alpine in its character, 
the bottom of the valleys being covered with meadows; and their slopes wooded, 
One of the most delightful ,"aHeys of this part of France, the scene of the pastoral 
plays of lIùnoré d'C rt'é, is that 01 the northern Lignon. Beyond this valley 
porphyry enters largely into the !Structure of the hills, including the Bois-Soil's, or 
" black forest" (4,:'!:J8 feet), and the range of La :\Iadeleine (3,8:10 feet). 
The wide Yalley of the Loire and the coal basin of St. Etienne, one of thp 
most productive of France, separate the heights of Forez trom the ranges form- 
ing the nOl,them continuation of the Cévennes, and constituting the water-shed 
between the :Mediterranean and the .\tlantic. Granites predominate in thege 
ranges, but are associated with a great variety of other rocks. The heights 
usually known as those of LYOllllilis (:
.2!):3 fpet) l'onsist of granite and meta- 
morphic rocks. The mountains of Be.1ujPlJis (;3,:32U feet) are l'omposed of lime- 
stones, marls, and samI,.tones, pierced by porphyril's which t'orm picture!'que 
promontories along the Saône, and extenll westward 3-cross the valley of the 
Loire until they join the porphyrips of Furez. In the hills of Charnllais (2.,)40 
feet) granite plays but a subordinate p,lrt, most of the area being uL'cupied J y 
Jurassic limestones and still more recent formations abounding in fossils. There 
are several coal basins, the best known amongst them bcing that of Le ('reusot. 
The Canal du Contre, which joins the Loire to the 
aòne, p,18ses across a depression 
in this range (1,100 feet) which completely severs the outlying porphyritic and 
granitic mountains of 
Ior\"3n t2,!IUO feet) from the great central plateau of 
France. 


I)JHAlJITAXTS. 


SrEIUl.I1T of soil, an inclement climate, and remoteness from t.he great high-road!'! 
of commerce sufficiently account for the sparse population of the central plateau 
of France. Only the fertile plain,; of Limaf!'ne and of tho Loire and the minillg 
distl'icts can boast of a population exceeding the average of Frallce. In the coal 
ba"ins of the Loil'e the population bas douhled !;ince the beginning of the century; 
but though the cattle bree(krs inhabiting the regions of pa"turage h
we becn 
benefited by this increase, the coulltry, nevertheless, is not oap:11>le of supporting' 
the whole uf its children, and emigration to the morc favollred regions of France 
is continuing' steadily. AU"prgnate can,'as"t'rs arc met with throughout France, 
and even in some of the ncighhouring- ('ollnt,rie!'!, and many of the npw buildings 
in Paris have becn constructed by masons imported from Corrèze, Haute- Vienne, 
and Creuse. The emigration from C.tutal to 
pain, first called into e:\i"tence by 
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the pilgrimages to the holy shrine of Compostdla, \\ here tbe monks of 
\ urillac 
had a church, has not yet cea"cd. The peasants of Ytrac and CrandelIes, two 
villages to the west of 
\urillac, are thosl' who ,isit &pain most frequently, and this 
familiarity with the countries lying beyond the rp'enecs is said to be reflected in 
their customs, and even phy"ique. 
In former times the .Auvergnates regularly returned to their homes to enjoy 
the fruits of their tl.rift. They kept aloof from htrangers when abroad, and 
though honest, their 10\ I' of gain supp!anted all other feelings. They were 
ho"pitable and straightfor\\ ard only" hen dealing with their own countrymen. In 
our own days. howe,cr, many .Au,'ergnates ne\'er return to their native home, and 
become merged in the geneml populati(\n of modern France. 


TOT'OGR-\PH. Y. 


LoLÌ'nE -This is one of tbe poorest regiOY
s of France, and its popular desiglla- 
tion as Gémudan-that is, country of the Gahale!'i-is im'oluntarily h","oLiated in 
our mind with a barren, "tor m-heaten plateau. The ri,ers Lot and Tarn drain 
mo"t of the department into the Gamnne, only if small portion of it heing drained 
by the Allier and the Ardpche, the former a tributary of the Loire, the latter 
of the Rhône. There are profitable lead mines (produce 4:15 tons of lead), but 
hardl
' any industry. 
.Jlel/(ft (ü,239 inhabitants), lying at a height of 2,4GO feet above the sea, is 
looked upon as a place of exile by the functional'Îes "ho are statiGned here. 
Coarse woolh.n stuH;' are manufactured, and many strangers pass through till' 
town in "Ulllmer on their "a
' to the sulphur springs of 13agnols, in the ,'alley of 
the Lot. Jlffrrr:jol8 (-!,f:J.
 inhabitants), in a side valley of the Lot, manufacture" 
coarse woollens. To the nort.h of it, near the Truyère, lies Ja,'ols, the old capital 
of the G-abales, and still farther north the small town of Sf. Alban (1,141' 
inhabitants). Flomc (l,
q,.j inhabitants), near the Tarn, and in one of the cañons 
bounding the Causse of )léjean, :md rala,
 (584 inhabitants), near which are lead 
mine
, are the on]y places of nny importance in the south, where Protestant 
Camisards and the dragoons of Louis XIY. waged a bloody war. rllûteallllel!t: 
Randol/ recalls the death of Duguesclin in }:].QO. The prineipal town on the rail- 
way which runs through the east of Lozère, up the valleJo of the Allier, is 
Lal/fJof/llf' (ú,
:!x inhahitant,,). 
H-\uE.LoIRE indudes the whole cf ancient Yelay, together with some adjoin- 
ing di..tl'icts, and though mueh of its surface consists of sterile granitic plateaux 
:md sheets of hlva, its population i" relat.ively dense, for there are miner.!1 
trf'asures, fine pastures, and manufactures of rih11011s and point-lace, known as 
(knf,'lIe.
 tilt PI/!I. 
Le p"!/-eu- Vela.,! (lfl,OIO inhabitants) was a great place of pilgrimage during 
the )Iiddle Ages. The houses of the old town clu.,ter round a venerable cathedra], 
a colo"s31 statue of the Yirgin "Ilrmounts the rock of ('orneiUe, whilst an old ('hape! 
crowns thc neighbouring AiguilIe, or needle. The new to\\1l lies at the foot of 
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these hills, and contains the Government building8, a museum rich in local 
antiquitiel>, and several public monuments of merit. The manufacture of point 
and blond lace is the great bu"iness of the town, and indeed. of the entire depart- 
ment. Fortunately the population is not wholly dependent upon this fluctuating- 
branch of indusÍl'Y, Cattle are bred for the Lyons market, mules are exported to the 
Pyrenees, and the peasants of Yelay thus come into contact with the outer world, 
and they no longer ostent.atiously throw their knife upon the table when entering 
an lUn. The neighbourhood of Le Fuy abounds in natural curiosities, savage 
defiles, and fields of lam. The castle of Polignac, witR its old well, 2ì2 feet in 
depth, occupies a hill to tbe north-west of the town, and farther away, in tbe same 
direction, near St. PaulÙIi (1,-!.j8 inhabitants), there are numerous ca\'erns, and 
the romantic castle of lloche-Lambert, admirably described by Georges Silnd. 
Ot.her caverns, formerly inhabited, lie to the south-east of Le FlIJ, near the old 
hamlet of La Terrasse. 
r' 8Ù1 f!('{lUJ: (a,71G inhabitants), .,t. Didier (
,219 inhabitants), an,l ,.JJonisfJ'ol 
(2.2!HJ inhabitants), in the eastern half of the department beyond the Loire, lie 
within the sphere of the great manufacturing town of I-)t.. Étienue, and, in 
addition or instead of lace, they manufacture ribbons, taffety, paper, cutlery, and 
cotton twist. 
B,.ioucl(' (4,G13 inhabitants), on the Allier, is the capital of the poorest arron- 
dissement of the dC'partment, \\- hich nevertheless possesses considerable resources in 
its argentiferous lead mines (at Paulhaguet) and coal (near Lali[Jcac, 3,5:3U inha- 
bitants). \ great part of this district formerly belonged to the famous abbey of 
C'II(( i8e-lJil'u. 
A\ E\ ROX is the modern representative of Le ROllergue. Its princip:ll rivers- 
Lot, 
\ vC'yron, and Tarn-discharge their waters into the Garonne. The greater 
portion of the surface consists of sterile sigalas, or rye-fields; but mineral treasures 
abound, amI in IR;;, there were produced 741,lion tons of coal, 73,000 tons of 
iron und steel, and 
,;J:;O tons of zinc. 
Jlillau (ll,--I8
 inhabitant., , on the Tarn, i,; the large!;t to\\ n of the department, 
and some of the Rpirit. of en terprise peculiar to the Prote,.;tants who inha hiteel it 
until the revocation of the Edict of Xantes suryives to this day, and, in addition to 
agricultural produce, its inhabitants export leather glo\'cs, dressed skins, cloth, and 
silk stuffs. Sf. A.f/j'Ùju(' (.),&;2 inhabitant!':), on a tributary of the Tarn, has played as 
important a part during the religiou,> wars as Millau, and its lincns and leather 
enjoy a high rC'putatiun to the present day. RU'l/((fud, a "illagc in t.he neigh- 
bourhood, has been famous since the elC'venth century for its cheese, which owes its 
excellent flualities to its being placed in natural Cll\'erns of equable temperature 
to " ripC'n." In IH7U the milk of no less than 3.)0,OUO ewes waR converted into 
10,01)U,01l0 Ihs. of cheese. "nastard" caverns haye been exca\ated elsewhere in 
the Cévennes, but the cheese placed in them does not acquire the properties of real 
Roquefort. 
Rod!":; (l:!,
HI inhahitants), on the A,-eyron, with a Gothil' cathedral, from the 
tower of which lllay be obtained a magnificent view of the surrounding country, is 
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fill ancient city, "till enclosed within mediæval walls, and supplied with water by 
means of a Roman aqueduct only discovered in Ht:>G. .A mo,;t prmlucti'\"e coal 
basin lies to the north-n"est of that town, extending to the river Lot and bcyond, 
its principal centres of population being 
iltbin (2,-G:! inhabitants) and Dcca=erille 
(5,9US inhabitant:;). The coal, unfortunately, is of inferior quality, but in spite of 
this, iron works, forges, foundries, machine shops, and ghss works have sprung 
up near the milles, contrasting curiously with the ruined casiles crowning the 
JH:'ighbuuring heights. At ('/"{(II.
a(' there are mineral 8prings. The coal near this 
place took fire centuries ago, and still keeps burning. 
rillt/i-rlllc!te (7,8H' inhabitants) is a curious old town, charmingly situated on 
the A veyron, near the western frontier of the department. The north, including 


Fig. 143.-RoQt EFORT. 
SC!Ùe 1 : 100,000. 
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the valleys of the Lot. the Donrdon, and the Truy
re, is equally noted for its 
picturesque scenery. though rarely ,isit<'d. The principal t.n,-ns tlwre are St. 
(:('lIi('z l3, W7 inhabitant!'), in the" country of <Jlt," and E.'!))({lioll (2,.j
U inhabit- 
ants). COllqlfP8 and B,l=nuls are delightful villages in the valley of the Dum"dou. 
T \R::\", the ancient AILig-eois, embraces a mountainous crystalline region in the 
east, anrl a fertile hilly region in the west, the latter a producti,-e agricultural 
district, the former more adapted for the breeding of cat11e and "hecp. The coal 
basin of Cal'maux, yielding about 
.jO,OOO tons a year, lies within the department. 
Two towns in the picturesque Yalley of the Cprou, which traverses the nurthern 
portion of the departnwnt, contrast strangely" ith each other, the one, Carl/lUlll" 
(.j,3Rt inlwl,itants), haying but recently gro\\n from a ::;mall ,ilIage into an impor- 
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tant town, owing to its vicinity to productive coal mines; whilst the other, 
Cordes (2,11-5 inhabitants), perched upon its high rock, has retained all the charuc- 
teristics of a tuwn of the thirteenth century. 
Albi (13,1;;4 inhahitants), the principal to\\ u on the Tarn, the hirthplace of 


Fig. 144.-DECAZE\"ILLE. 
Scale 1 : 90,000. The Coal Ba,in is shaded. 
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J apeyrousl', and t.he original spat uf the All,igensl's. upon which the hand of the 
northern cl'Hsa,!t'r,; wei
hed ]leayily. uhounds in curium: old buildings. including a 
cathedral built ill brick, a fortitied an'hicpiscopal palace, uud a remarkable bridge 
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oH
r the Tarn. .:Kear it are many old castles. At Lp.sr/,,.e there is an old church 
said to have been built by the .\.lbigenses, and still farther to the ea"t a series of 
rapids, known as Saut-de-
abo, stop" the na,-igation of the Tarn. The lower valley 
of that ri,er is noted fur its fertility. Gail1ac (G,O!!!! inhabitants) was the great 
Cf'ntre of the wine trade during the dominion of the English, whilst L'L
le d 
lIbi 
(1,7-13 inhabitants) and Raba.
tl'f18 (3,lOH inhabitants), in addition to ,incyards, 
ha'"e a few manuf.ictories. 
Ca.strcs (:20,520 inhabitants), the great manufacturing centre of the department, 
occupies a fu,'ourable position on the Agout, which is joined here by the Thoré. 
The manufacture of cloth is carried on there on a large scale, and there are also 
dyeing-houses, tau-yards, paper-mills, and machine shops. .J1a:;allld (10,770 inha- 
bitants), on the Thoré, hus likewise grown into an important manufacturing town. 
and there as well as at St. 
LlJ/afl8.Soltlf (2,O
4 inhabitants), the birthplace of 
)hrshal 
oult, in the ,....tme valley, similar industries are carried on as at Castres, 
Ascending the Agout, we pass ROfju('courbp and raln.e, two manufacturing ,-illag-es, 
and finally reach La('aufl(', where there are marble quarries and manufactories of 
spurious Roquefort cheese. Lamu,. (-t,9:.lì inhabitants), the principal town on the 
Lo\\ er Agout, has silk and cotton mills, whilst Gmullu:t (4,133 inhabitants), in a 
lateral valley, engages more especi'llly in the dressing of hides. 
80rè:;(' (1,390 inhabitants),uear the southern boundaQ" of the dcpartment, to the 
south of Cilstres, has become famous through its college, founded in the thirteenth 
centllry by Benedictine monk-. 
LOT is the old pro,"ince of Quercy, and consists for the greater p'lrt of com- 
par,ltiwly sterile limestone plat,eaux, traversed by the river after which it has bcen 
named. Only its north-eastern portion is mountainous. 
Fi[/rac (J,(jr.O inhabitants) is the natural centre of this mountain region, but 
althoug-h three lines of railway connect it now with the rest of France, it has quite 
preser\-ed its mediæval aspect. The smiling valley of the nor ogne contrasts 
most pJeasantly with the barren mountain region extending to the north of Figeac. 
It abounds, too, in historical rem tins. .At J[{(rfr[ (I,G17 inhabitants) there are 
tumuli and mediæ,-al ruins, and Puy d'I"soli disputes with other places t.he honour 
of being the site of ancient L xellodunum. ROlYlm ((lour, in a side valley of the 
Dord()gne, is one of the most renowned places of pilgrimage in Fr.lIlce, it" origin, 
like that of the neighbouring town of Gramaf (2,040 inhabitants), dating back to 
a ,-ery remote age. At Gramat there are mineral springs and a remarkable 
swallow somewhat like the" fountain of Italy," neu Alatri, and known as Le 
Gouffre de Bède. 
Ascenrling the heigbts immediately in the rear of nramat, we find ollrseh"es 
upon the barren causse, or limestone plate'IIl, of the Lot. the cbief town of 
"hich is GOllnloll (2,Gt'x inhabitants). La B((I
fÙle, a poor yillage, was the birth- 
place of )Iurat. The curiosities of thi
 plateau include sinks, graye-hills, and 
dolmens. 
O(("flrs (12,HW inhabitants), the Diyona " fountain" of the ancicnt Gauls. is 
nalIled now after the tribe of the Cadurci, whose capital it was. It is the principal 
50 
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town on the Lot, and boasts of Roman ruins and remarkable mediæval buildinO's 
b , 
including a cathedral and a ,fortified bridge. In the time of the Homans Cahors 
exported liJJcns and mattresses; it is now a great centre of the wine trade. The 
vaHcy of the l,ot is one of the most productive wine districts of :France, aud from 
Gajarc in the east, to Plly-l'i;rêqlle (1,:!41 inhahitants) in the west, ,ineyard 
adjoins vineyard. Castles abound in this portion of the country; and Lllzcc!t has 
been fixed upon by a scientific commission appointed by the late emperor as the 
site of ancient U xellodunum. Valuable deposits of phosphate of lime have been 
discO\'ered in the hills near Cahors. 
CAXT.\L, which adjoins Lot in the east, is covered with forests, barren plateaux, 
and mountains. Its inbal itants. to judge from their physique, are the purest of 
Celts. The population is decreasing, for thousands leave their homes annually in 
search of work, many of whom never return. Tho breeding of cattle and sheep 
is of considerable importance, and so-called Dutch cheese is manufactured in the 
filthy cahins, or burons, scattered over the vlateaux. 
.Allrillac (1O,3U!1 inhabitants) the capital, lics at the foot of the old volcano of 
Cantal, in the picturcsque vaHey of the J orJane, which, a few miles below the 
town, at Arpajon, joins the valley of the Cère. 
\uriIlac was a place of impor- 
tance as carly as the ninth century. The most remarkable monument of the :Middle 
Ages is the old abbatial castle, which the citizens captured and partly razed to the 
oround in 1:2:
3. The environs are dcJi!!"htful, more es p ecii,Ilv the mIle,s of the 
ð 
. . 
J ordane and the Cère. fTic-
lIl'-Gère, in the latter, was the capital of the b,lrony 
of Carladt\s during the :Middle 
\g{'s, and is much frequented now for its mineral 
waters. The baronial stronghold of ('arlot, on a high basaltic rock to the south, 
was dc>otroyed by order of Henri IV. .J!all/'s (1,9-19 inhabitants), on the road 
to FiO'eac has im p mtant fairs. The arrondissement of J!aw.tac lies wholly 
ð ' . 
within thc basin of the Dordog-ne, and, consisting for the mORt part of upland 
forests and pastures, is dependent upon cattle-breeding and the manufacture 
of cheese. S,t/ers, otherwise of no importance, is famous on account of its 
peculiar race of cattle, and J!all1'iac (2,357 inbabitants) carries on a brisk trade 
in cattle, mules, horses, and sheep, besides exporting home-made linens and 
wooden ware. 
The eastern slope of Cantal is inferior in natural beauties, but upon the whole 
very fertile. The l'lanèze, an uninviting plateau, is kno\\n as the granary of 
Auvergne. The rounded bills of La :Margeride, Luguct, and ré7.aIlier offer but 
little variety, but in the valleys of the Truyère and the Alagnon we meet with 
many picmrcsque promontories of bas:llt. One of these is crowned hy the old 
cit.y of Sf. Plottr (4,8-tR inhabitants), thp mo"t widely known place of rpper 
Au\'ergne, with potteries, manufactures of blaukets and of the textile fahrics known 
as 1narè(jucs, but not of brazier-ware, as is popularly supposed. ]JIll rat (2,t;,)4 
inhabitants) and j[at;,,;ac (1,231 inhabitants), on the line of rail which connects 
Bordeaux and Lyons, enjoy a favourable position for commerce. Ncar Pierreforl, 
nn old stronghold commanding a tributary of the Truypre, lies the experimental 
farm of 
I. Richard; and GIUU"ll[/lIa(', to the north of :Murat, was the birthplace of 
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Lafayette. Antiquities of prehistoric ag-e, induding cave dwellings and dolmenii:, 
abound in this part of Cantal. 
1'n'-nE-DÚ
1E includes the greater pnrtion of Lower Auvergne, and is not only 
one of the largest departments of France, but the \\ ide and fertile vullcy of the 
Allier and its mild climate enable it to support a comparatively dense population. 
Clermollt (:37,07 -! inhabitants), the capital, occupies a slightly elevated platform 
rising in the midst of an amphitheatre of mountains, the most elevated of which is 
the Puy, which has gi\-en its name to the department. (,lermont, the Kemetum 
of the Romans, was a populous to\\ n in the time of the Gallo-Romans, \\ hen It:< 


Fig. H5,-CLEIUIO'T ^'D !\Io"n'ERHA:o.u. 
Beale 1: 40,000. 
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temple of )Iercury proved a great focus of attraction. The Franks, and after them 
the Saracens, destroyed the town, and Philip the Fair estal,lished the royal courts 
in the neighbouring :Montferrand. The latter, however, lost these advantage", 
when the courts of law de('lared Clermont to be the property of the ('rown. 
)[ontferrand, since that time, has been deserted, and life pub-ated all the more 
lJriskly throug-h the streets of Clermont. )lo;:t of the hOllses are built of black 
lava, and their sombre aspect contraii:ts strang-ely with the smiling country around. 
There are several remarkable buildings, including a magnificent Gothic cathedrul 
and the Byzantine church of Notre-Dame, near which the stone upon which I'ut 
Pope 1) rban II. when presiding over the Council of Xel11etum is pointed out. 


. 
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The town is noted for its semolina and other farinaceous preparations, its confec- 
tionery and apricot patties. Cutlery, wooden ware, and textile tllbrics are likewise 
produced, and a brisk trade in agricultural products carried on. At the same time 
Clermont has not forgotten that it gave birth to Pascal, and there are several fine 
museums. The envIrons are highly interesting to geologists. An incrusting 
spring rises in the suburb of I"t. .l\lyre, the thermal springs of /';t. :Mart are 
above the town, and old volcanoes and currents of lava are met with in every 
direction. 
Riom (I O,UU-! inhabitants), formerly the second capital of Lower Auvergne, 
occupies a site very much like that of Clermont, and is likewise built of 
sombre la,"a. It is famous on account of its law school, and has given birth to 


Fig, 146 -THIEUS. 
ócale 1: 40,000. 
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some of the most illustrious lawyers of France. The' environs are delight.ful. 
rolÚc (2,2(;.-. inhahitants), which supplies Riom with building stone and water, 
is commanded by t.he ruined castle of Tournoël, when('e tbe eye ranges over the 
verdant plains of La Limagne, aIlll us far as the town of L' Aigllf'jJc/'se (2,410 
inhabitants), in the north-east, the wooded heights of .Muntpensier, the castles of 
Effrat. and nandan, and the bu"J' little town of JlffriJl!JlIl's. 
1'hicr.s (1I,1
:! inhabitants), in the valley of the Durolle, and suspended, as it 
Wf're, upon the steep slopes of the Hill of Be:ssct, is mainly engaged in t.he manu- 
facture of coarse cutlery, but there are also paper-mills, &e. Clu1tetdult, the old 
centre of industry in this part of the country, has dwindled down into an insignifi- 
cant ,'illage, ,isit.ed only for the sakc of its cold mineral springs. 
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AlIlhert (3,882 inhabitants), the old capital of Livradois, is the only town in 
the upper valley of the Dore, and engages in the manufacture of linen, cloth, and 
paper. Arlanc (l,8W inhitl,itants) and 8everal other 'villages in that vallcy 
likewise manufacture coarse linens and lace. There are no towns whatever in th{' 
billy district lying bet\\een the ,-alleys of the ])ore and the 
\llier, for Billolll, 
which had its own mint during the Carlo,-ingiall age, and a famous ",choul in the 
thirteenth century, has dwindled down into a poor village. 
I.Sljoire (6,08
 inhahit:mts), the principal town on the .Allier, was almost 
levelled with the ground dur.ng the religious wars, and the Duke of 
\lençon 
erected a column inscribed" Here stood I"soire!" The to\\ n has now recovered 
from these di...asters, but is principally known on account of the natural curiosities 
met with in its vicinity, and more especially in tbe valleys of the Couze-Pavin, the 
!\ orthcm Couze, and the Veyre, all of them rising in t.he volcanic fl'gion in the 
'\\ est, and descending to the .Allier. Bl"{(x,
ar, on the Allier, close to the we",tcrn 
frontier of the department, has become known through its coal-fields. 
.Another mineral district lies in the north-west, being inteneded by the valley 
of the ::'ioule. .At POllt[lilJa/ld there are argentiferous lead mines; at 8t. Gerf"(1Il< 


Fig. H7.-:'ECTIO'i' OF THE CARBOS[FEllOII! SrRATA OF ST. ÉLOY, 


coal mines; at Jff'//((( deposits of tripoli; at C'/uÏf"((/lI/('/!f numerous mineral springs, 
cold and warm; and at St. Éfo!l coal mines. The valley of the DOl'dogne, in 
the south-west, is visited principally on account of its famous hot springs of Jlouf 
lJore and BUIl/'b(mf(', the latter being- richer in arsenic thim any others di'icovered 
hitherto. 
CORRÈZE lies almost wholly within the basin of the Dordogne, of \\ hich the 
Corrèze is mere I)' a tributary. Its eastern portion con'iists for the most part ot 
elemted granitic plateaux affording scant pasturage to herds of cattle. (

8' f 
(2,H'2"2 inhabitants), its principal place, is kno\\n rather on account of its claiming- 
to be the representati,-e of ancient G xellodonum than fur its woollen stuffs, whieh 
are also manufactured at JJ('!I}fia(' (1,5ìU inhabitants) and other villages, and 
exported from Burt (:!,:!!)8 inhabitants), on the Dordogne, here bounded loy 
columns of basalt. .At _ll"!/(,I/trtf (2,U!J-t inhabitant.-) the I>ordogne becomes na\ i- 
gable for harges. 
Tulle (11,lJú
 inhabitants), on the Coræze, in the centre of ,he dep.ntment, is 
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mainly indebted for its prosperit.y to its being the seat ot a government small-arms 
factor
' employing 1,500 workmen. The manufacture of the kind of lace named 
after t.his town has ceased long ago. The neighbourhood abounds in wild gorges 
and picturesque waterfalls, amongst which are those of Montane and Gimel. 
Brire (9,4 t 7 inhabitants), al
o on the Corrèze, is hy far the most pleasant town 
of the department, its fine cathedral, ancient walls, and reddish hills presenting a 
delightful cnsemble. The castle of Turf'l/l/c, to the south, is the anct'",tral home of 
the famous captain of that name. 
The valley of the Y ézère, which joins the Corrèze!} few miles helow Rri'\""e, 
ahounds in picturesque sites. .Ascending it, we pass Allassac (1,338 inhabitants), 


Fig, 148.-TAYAC A:\TI LES EYZIES. ON THE VÉZÈRE. 
Scale 1 : 90,000. 
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an ancient villag-e; U
crcllC (2,UG inhabitants), one of the towns claiming to be 
the an('jent U xdlorlunum; and TreiYllac (1,772 inhabit.ants), where the manu- 
facture of arms is carried on. A stud for hreeding horses has been established 
close to the old castle of the )Iarchioness of Pompadour, in the west. 
DOR))OGXE includes nearly the whole of the old prO\'ince of Périgord, together 
with portions of adjoining di,.tricts. The rivers which traverse it divide it into 
...cveral distinct region,;, The granitic plateau of 
ontronnais, in the north, is 
harren; in the south there are extensive forests, and between the Isle and the 
I>ordogne also heaths, now gradually being brought under cultivation. There are 
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iron mines, iron works, and p .per-mills, but Périgord no longer monopolizes the 
trade in truffles. 
Sarlat (-l.5:?1 inbabitants), tbe capital of the soutb-ea4ern arrondissement, is an 
old city carrying on some uport trade tbrough Yitrac, on tbe Dordogne. Close 
to the latter are DOII/II/r, a picture"que old village, and the mediæ,'al castle of 
Beynac. The princip:ll places in tbe valley of the Y ézère are Terras80ll (2,0Hl) 
inbabitants), Jloutigllar (:!,.')Gl inbabitant,,), and Le BI/glle (I,G,<,.') inhabitants), 
wbich export iron, wine, and truffles. The el1\ irons of Le Bug-ue are famous for 
tbeir caverns, whicb bave yielded prebistoric remains of the bighest interest, and 
1"ome of tbe more remarkable of "bicb are near tbe villages of Tayac and Les 
Eyzies, on the Y ézère. 
De'òCending the Dordogne, we pass Lalillr!r' (8.')1 inbabitants), and reacb BU"!lcrac 
(10,010 inhabitants), whicb exports wines, but is merely a shadow of what it was 
before the revocation of the Edict of 
antes. In the vicinity tbere are se,'eral 
mediæval castles, including those of :\Iontaigne, tbe birthplace of tbe famous writer 
of that name. 
Périgurl/x (::3,?fJO inbahitants), the el1pital of Périgord, I'tands on the 1"le. It 
abounds in Roman and media'val ruins, but its glory is tbe cburch of :-it. Front. a 
huge basilica, built in tbe tentb century, in the purest Byzantine style. Coacb- 
building, the manufacture of clotb, the casting of iron, and other industries are 
carried on at Périgueux, as well as a bri",k commerce; but tbe other to\\ ns and 
villages of the ,alley are hardly remarkable for anytbing but ruins and historical 
associations. Ilol/frforl is commanded by tbe castle which Bertrand de norn, the 
warrior and troubadour, inhahited. TIÚ,.ierJj (2,114 inhahitants) exports cattle and 
cheese, and manufactures earthenware. The lower valley of the Isle is one of the 
most producti,e agricultural districts of France. The most important towns tbere 
are JIl(.
.
idall (I,I'
H6 inbabitants) and JIOllfpollt (I,G
j" inhabitants). 
Brnlltûme (I,20:! inhabitants), with the ruins of an abbey; BOllr(kil1r,y, \\ it It 
two old castles and curious grottoes; and r..i'J
rac (I,tllH inhabitants), tbe capital 
of tbe forest district kno\\ n as La Douhle, are the principal places in the pictu- 
resque and well-cultivated valley of tbe Dronne, wbich fO!"lns the boundary 
between Frencb and the Romaic dialect, known as I'érigourdin. 
At .LYolltroll (:!,37
 inbabitant!;), in tbe extreme north of the department, are 
forges and cutlery works, in wbicb knives witb box-wood handles and movable 
copper ferrule,> are manufactured. 
H u.-n:- YIEX:'i}:; includes a portion of rpper Limousin, and lies wholly upon a 
granitic plateau, baying an average elemtion of I,GOO feet. and intersected hy the 
ri,'er Yienne and its numerous tributaries. The soil, however, is not very 
fayourahle to agriculture, and the breeding of cattle, pigs, and horses is tbe cbief 
occupation. Chestnuts form the principal food of thuusands of the pupulation. 
E
cellent kaolin and potter's earth are found. 
Sf. rrieix 
:
,.,)-:1 inhabitants), a town founded in the sixth centüry, in the 
extreme soutb of tbe department, has potteries, supplied \\ itb raw material from 
the clay pits in its ,icinity. The soutb-western portion of the department abounds 
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in feudal castles, from one of which, near CIUÎltt8 (1,423 inhabitants), was shot the 
arrow which mortally w01lIlded King Richard Cmur de Lion in HUD. Roclll'chuuarf 
(1,75-1 inhabitants) likewise boasts of a magnificent ciJstle, rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century. 
The Vienne flows past E!/moufier.s (
,228 inhabitants), St. L':lJllnl"d (3,40-1 
inhabitants), where Gay-Lussac \Vas born, and the industrial village of POllt,elf'- 
NoMat, and having been reinforced by the Thaurion, it washes the foot ot the 
prominent hill upon which rise the houses of Limoye.s (õ.J,007 inhabit,mts), the 
most important town on the western slope of the gr
mitic plateau of Central 
France. lh'iginally the town owed its rapid growth to its favourable geographical 
position on the high-road connecting Orleans with Bordeaux; but not being a 
great rail\\ay centre, nor having the disposal of a navigable river, it has somewhat 
lo:st its ancient importance. Only very few traces of Honltln age exist now, but 
mediæval buildings abound, the most noteworthy being a Gothic cathcdral and a 
bridge. Ålllong:st the old" rows" still existing, that of the Butchers is the most 
curious, its stone houses being ornamented with wood carvings. Limoges is 
famous for its ceramic industry. It no longer produces such fine enamelled 
metal-work as in the Middle Ages, but several thousand workmen are now engaged 
in tne manufacture of china, besides which there are cotton, woollen, linen, and 
paper mills. 
The towns lower down on the Yicnne are equally imlustrious. Passing the 
picturesque valley of the Hriance, which opens on the left, and leads to Pierre- 
lJUffière, the native village of Dupuytren, we reach Ai,æ (:2,3
8 inhabitants), where 
there are mills and tan-yards; and still lower down, Sf. Ji/Ilien (,j, ï3li inhabitants), 
with paper and oil mills, and manufactories of china. 
The north of the dep,trtment is sparsely populated, but abounds in pif'tu- 
resque scenery, notably in the valley of the Gartcmpe. The principal towns there 
are IMlac (3,2.j
 inhabitants) and Doral (2,322 inhabitants). 
CHEt"SE, thus named after a ri,'er flowing through a deep ravine carved into the 
graniti.:- plateau, inclu(1es the greater portion of the old provinc9 of l\Ial'che. It is 
by no means a fertile country, but cattle-breeding is carried on with fair results, 
and its coal mines have given rise to a certain amount of industry. 
]Jol/l"!I( lIIe1 tl (2, ì --t.j inhabitants), on the Thaurioll, carries on the same inrlustri",s 
as Limoges, its manufactories being 
mpplied with fuel from the neighhouring coal 
mines of J/o.
nWl'ei/i/. Here are the ruins of an old priory with a ')loOl'ish to\\er. 
in which Zizim, a hrother of Bajazet II., was kept a pri"oIlC'r. 
AII!JII.w}// ((j,-t!ì inhabitants) is the principal manufacturing t.O\\ n on the Crouse. 
It is said to have been fuunded by the SaraceniS, and has been famuus e'o 1.'1' since for 
its carpets, the designs for which, in the present day, are supplied from Pari,;. 
Pel/dill (:!.n13 inhabitants), a little hig-her up on the same river, likcwi"e mallu- 
factures carpC't". The ele\"1lted table-land un hoth banks of the ('reusc ahounds ill 
crumlechs. 
L1/1111 (l,O-!ï inhabitants) and La/"a/"rÌJ:: (:.\,()l7 inhabitants) are the 
centres of a productive coal district, which yielded 277,000 tons in 1
7.'j. 
Guéret (--t,U73 inhabitants), un a plateau between the Creuse and the Gartempe, 
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is the capital of the department, hut not othcrwi
e remarkable. The whule of this 
district of the uld pro\'ince of )larche abounds in prehistoric aud mediæml remains, 
the vicinity of La SOllfel"roilll' ,2,1'\--9 inhabitants) being e"peeiall
 rieh in them. 
BOl/s.
ac (9nO inhabitauts) is the only place of note in the, alley of the Little 
Creu"e, and ahout ü miles to the suuth of it, near TOI//.r Sf. Crui.r, Illay still be 
traeed the triple enceinte of au ancient city of the Celts. 
The ,allL'p; of the 1'anles and Cher, which ribf' in th(' ea
Ít'rn portion of the 
deptH tment, ddi
ht b
" their wrdure; but the plateau through \\ hich they flow is 
arid, aud yield" only a poor return to its cultiHltors. Une of the many revolts of 
the peasantry origin:lted here, and it is suppo:sed that the name of l"I"(j'l"nllf.
, llY 
which its participators were designated, is deri\ed from the vilbg-e of Crocq. 
C'lmmholl (1,4:$3 inhabitants) is the principal place in the valky of the Tarde:;. 
Xear it is Emll.r (J,{ill iuhabitants), with wlphur and ferruginous f.prillgs. 
A LI.lER includes the uld pl"Ovinee of Bourbonnais, and is named after the 
fine river which intel'sect..; it tr01ll north to south. The ('her crosses the western 


Fig. H9.-THE COAL l\IEAt'IJIlES OF BÉZESET (CO\!'\!E'TR\). 
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portion of the department; the Loire washes its eastern boundary. There are 
mountains in the suuth, but the greater portion of Bourhonnais lie.. beyond the 
limits of the g-ranitic plateau, and the valleys of the Allier and the Loire are of 
('onsiderahle width. C p to the middle of this century the dep..lrtment was almo..,t 
\\ holl.," agricultural, but the development of its coal and iron mines has wrought a 
rellla rka hIe tr.lllsformation.. 
Jlonflllfon r
l,9tl-l inhabitants), on the ('lieI', has quadruph-'d its popubtion in 
the course of a single g-eneration, and aspires to become the )[anche8ter of 
France. ThE' old feudal city, perched on a rock, is ('11\ iroUf'd by the fine :streets 
of the modern town. The plate-g-lass manufactory of ðt. GoLain is the most 
con50iderable establishment of the to\\ n. )Iontluçon is supplied \\ ith fuel from the 
neil!hbouring- ('oal basin of rOIl/II/('lIfr!/ 19, ;-
g inhahit,mtsì, one of the I1IO"t produc- 
t.Ï'"e of all France. Xe3r the villag-e of Bé7enet the cO'll seams are 4,j feet in 
tbickn('ss. 1'lw)" caught fire in lRIG, and burnt until l
-l\\ w}ll'n a rivulet was 
divert.ed from its course and soon inundated the milws. l\
('ri.
 (
: HJlI inhabitants), 


· In 18i5 the departml'nt pr ,dueed 9H,.JOO LI,ns of eo <l and 1
O.800 tOilS of iron aud steel. 
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close to 
Iontlu
on, is the 
\.quæ Ncri of the llomans, and its hot sprmg-s still 
attract many visitors. 
i'h/'CIlil (2,2Uô inhabitants) and St. POIf/"fain (3"l{ì.) inhabitants) are the 
prilll'ip:tl towus in the \"alley of the Sioule, which joins that of the Allier a few 
miles before the town last nJmed. Gall II at (.J,O-l2 inhabitants), on the ÂIHIdot, 
another tribut.ary of the Allier, is the capital of the whole of this district, which 
abounds in Byzantine churches and castles, and enjoyed a cerbin rcputation in 
former times fc)r its wines. 
Vicll.'/ (6,I,j-l inhabitants), on the Allier, is one of the fashionable watering-- 
places of Europe, boasting of no less than 2':;,OUU visitors a year. :-;ome of the 


Fig. 150.-VICHY. 
I"cale 1 : 80,000. 
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I"prings are hot, others cold, amI t.hey all contain bicarbonate of soda. rll.w>f 
(5,OR7 inhabitants), close to Yichy, has similar !'ipring's, and the time is not far 
distant when both thes(' towns \\ill form but one. Checked cotton stuffs are 
manufacturcd at Yichy. Thc yicinity of th('se towns abounds in picturesque 
,,('enery, and among,;t oM ca!'itles are those of Hourbon-TIus,.;et and )Iolltgilhert. 
As we descend the Allier the charaeter of the country l'hallges gradually until we 
enter upon a }mJad \'ale, swampy in part. At a point wlwre this vale contracts 
stands .}I[o1l1i1l8 ('ll,122 inhabitants), the capital of the depart.ment Dnd the hirth- 
place of Yillilrs. TheJ'e are the ruins of the old castle of the Dukl's of Hourhon- 
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nais, a fine Gothic church, and se, eral other meòiæval buildings of interest, but 
)Ioulills is ne,'crtheless a tOWIl of modern gro\\ tho Agriculture has made great 
progress in the ell\irons, and vast tract,,; of heath have reeelltly been brought 


Fig. 151.-ST. ÉTlE
XB. 
8"'lle 1 : 00,000. 
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nnder culti,.ation. Sourign!l (l,.j
l inhahitant;.), in a side \:Illey which opens at 
)[oulins, is the cradle of the house of Bourbon. It \\"a" here that Adhémar, the 
Lead of the family, built himself a castle in the tenth century, and fuunded an 
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abbey. In thp thirt.eent.h century the family seat \Val; t.ransferred t.o the neigh- 
bouring town of Boul"bon, surnamed I' A l"c1utl/l ball It (2,45'! inhabitants), after one of 
the dukes. This town is noted now only for it.s mineral springs. LlII'C,lf-Lér?1 
(l,liG.j inhabitants), t.o the nortb of it, has a manufactory of cbnu, and forges. 
La P((li.
.sc (1,70G inhabit.ant.s), on t.he Bèbre, is the capital of the arrondisse- 
ment of the department. Abo\'e that town there are carding-mills, dye works, and 
ot.her factories, and below it, near B('d, coal mines. 
LOIRE, with tbe adjoiniug department of I1autp-Loirp, forms the easternmost 
portion of the plakau, and consists of tbe old lake basin. of the Loire, bounded on 
each side by mountains of the most varied geological constit.ution. It includes 
nearly the whole of the oM province of Forez. The area capable of cultivation is 
of restricted eÅtent, but tbere are rich coal mines, and these account for the popu- 
IJ.tion having doubled since the beginning of the century. 
]'èlll"s (2,ljO.j inhahitants), the Roman Forus, and old capital of Forez, in spite 
of its favourable geogl'aphicul p08ition on t.he Loire, is a decayed to\\n. In the 
Middle Ages Jlonfbl"ison (.j,D5U inhabitants) became the capital, because it offered 
greater facilities for defence; but in our own days St. ÉtiertlU! (11 ì,Ja7 inha- 
bitants) has become the great centre of population. The t.own is situated on the 
Furens, a tributary of the Loire, and close to a gap in the mountains through 
which runs the road connecting the river just named with the valley of the RhlÎne. 
The coal-fields, to which the town is indebted for its prosperity, cover an area of 
,jO,OOO acres, yield over 3,000,000 tons a year, and contain 377,00U,OUu tons, 
sufficient for 1 j,j years' consumption at the present rate. The phpiognomy of 
St. f:tiennc resembles that of some of the manuf,Lctul'ing' towns in the north 
of England, the atmosphere is filled with coal dust, and the houses and street
 
are covered with it. There are an art school and a public museum, but the mo"t 
striking objects in the to" n are its huge faetories, amongst which those of ribbons, 
lace, and small at'ms hold the first rank. 
The towns in the vicinity of St. Étienne carryon important manufacture/!. 
Ric((lI/al'Ïe (:3,2GfJ inhahit:mts) and Le OI/((lIIbol/. (3,O
K inhabitants) have forges and 
foundries; Firmill!! (lO,OlO inhabitants) manufactures &teel and hardware; and 
FOllil/ouse, in the north.west) manufactures ribbons and "mall arms. (In the road 
t.o Lyons one manufacturing town rapidly succeeds the other. At. TCI'reliOirf' 
(2,83G inhabitants) the first Be!<semer steel was manufactured in France; 8f. 
C'!iflllUJ//l! (l-l-,4:!0 inhabitants) is noted for its lace; Ritf'-l!f'-Gier (14-,.j1k inha- 
bitants) has glass works, and machine shops in which locomotives are constructed. 
Other manufacturing towns on the Gier are Sf. J,tlif'l/-ell-Jfll"rl'l (4,!).):
 inhabitants}, 
Sf. P((u/-ell-./({rret (l,;-.):$ inh!.lhitants), G'rriJId ('1'0;3' (3,4:34 inhabitant:s), and 
Lordte (:3,7,";1 inhabitant,;). 
.As we descend the \"allf,y of the Loire we leaw this manufacturing dist.rict. 
behind us, and entcr an ag-riC'ultural country. 
\t iit. Ramhert (I,:H!J inha- 
bitants) and A 1Il!1"('::ie/{,l' the hargps navigating the Luire take in their c:1rgoe
 
of coal. In the side valky of the Bonson, which leadli to St. BOlll/et-lc-CIiÚte(1Il 
(;!,a,j1 inhabitants), tIle pea:>unts spend their leiburc hours in the manufacture of 
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point-lace. At Jlonll'Oluf the rin'r {'oise joins the Loire from the right. Ascend- 
ing it, we reach St. Galmier (l,m.JG inhabitants), famous for its cold effervescent 
sp!'in:;rs, and higher up the small industrial town of Cha:c1ks-.sIlI"-L!/r)}l (4,G9-l 
inhabitants), a dependency of I,yons, as its name impliés. Rormne (21,4ì2 
illhabitant
), the principal town in the north of the department, has cotton-mills, 
and carries on a considerable commerce, facilitated by the na.igable Loire and the 
raih\aY8 which comerge upun it. Pall/:s
ières (2,332 inhabitant:,j, in the north- 
east, engages in the manufacture of linen and embroidery. 
JIonfbri.soll (5,9.:;g inhabitants), the old c3pital of the department, occupies the 
summit of a voleanic hill to the wpst of the broad valley of the Loire, and offers 
a curious contrast to the busy manufacturing towns on the east of that river. 
Its 1110"t curious editice is the so-called Room of Diana, ornamented with I,.jOO 
coats of arms of the ancient noùility of Forez. 
everal of the old \"olcanoes of this 
region are now surmounted by villages or the ruins of castles or abbeys. Eoen 
(2,:W-l- inhabitants), on the north-west, is the chief town of the pieturcsqlle district 
uf G rfë. 



CHAPTER VI. 


CHATIENTE A1'\D YEXDÉE (AXGOC\IOIS, S.HXTOXGE, AUNIS, POITOU). 


GEXERU. ASI'EcrS.-HILLS. 



 ij 
 TIE geographical rf'gion which forms the ph
'sical and ethnological 
;
 I boundary between the hasins of Loire Hnd Garonne is only of 
. <: '- , small extent, for it is confined to the three departments of Puituu 

 . and the two of the Charente. But in spite of its small extent 
l' _ 
thi8 is one of the mo:-.t interesting portions of France, whether we 
look at its hi
tory or its physical geography. Its subterranean rivers and the 
changes continually going on along its seaboard are full of interest. The tran- 
sition from north to south is exhibited in the ,'egetatiun, and a traveller proceed- 
ing from t.he yalley of the Yienne almust feel.;; as if he breathed another atmo- 
sphere. The gap bet\vcen the central plateau and the heights of northern Poitou 
has been fought fur on man)' occasions by the men of the North and the South. 
The Franks passed through it when warring agaiust Aquitaine and the Yisigoths ; 
Christians and :Moslems have struggled there for the possession of Gaul; and the 
f'rench of the north there fought a terrible battle against the English, who held 
poss':'ssion of Guycnne. The Protestants here made a stand against the Catholics, 
and still more recently the Vendée was the scene of a struggle between Ruyalists 
and Republicans. 
The rounded ridges which ramify from the mountains of Limousin are deyoid 
of almost every picturesque feature, and to a great extent consist of barren uplands. 
but the \"alleys which illtel'.sect them delight by their transparent stream!! and 
verdure, amI on the banks of the Gironde these chalk hills terminate in bold cliffs, 
equal in beauty to those on the English Channel. 
Of, cry different aspect are the granitic hills of the Gâtine, in the centre of 
Poitou, and on the Upper 
èvre of Xiort. Being covered only with a thin hlyer 
of Vl'getahle soil, they are for the most part harren, but sparkling rivulets inter- 
sect thcir numerous valleys. They culminate in )[ont )[alchus-that is, Mercury 
(D;J.j feet)-named probably after some now forgotten deit.y, for in this poor district 
of Gaul the wor>:hip of the old gods maintained itself longer than elsewhere, and 
cromlechs abound. 
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Tbe hilly district of Rocage lies to the east of the Gâtine, and is charac- 
terized boY numerous trees, shady lanes, and hedges. THe countl')' in the 
north is "ild and '\ aried in the e
tl"eme, and its hedges and trees rendl.'red it 
eminently suited for partisan warfare as long as there e
isted no ready mean,> 
of communic..ltiou. It was here the Yendéans resisted most obstinately the 
progress of the Republican armies. In the )Iiddle 
\.ges a .. march," or border 
district, separated J'oitou from llrittany. Contending armies were forbidden access 
to it, and its inhabitants p:liù neither taxes nor excise dues. 
\.t the present time 
this march no longer differs from the adjoiuing districts, and the introduction 
of cattle-breeding is gradually changing the physiognomy of the country and 
enriching its inhabitants. .Every peasant proprietor keeps a cow, a pig, and a pair 


Fig. 152.-Tm: HFAD-'VATERS OF THE TOUVRE. 
fOcale 1 : 640,000. 
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of draught oxen, which he incites to labour by chanting soft and persuasive 
melodies. 


Rn'ERS. 


THE Charente is the only large river between the Loire and the Garonne. 
It rises on the granitic plateau of Limousin. At first it flows in the fOame direc- 
tion as the Yienne, from which it is fOpparated hy a narrow ridge, hut soon it 
s" enes abruptly round to the south-west, and, having pierced the plateau wbich 
up till then barred its course, it enters upon a wide valley covered with pa:;turc8 

nd poplars. A little abm'e AI1g'oulpme its crystal waters are reinforced by those 
of the Touvre, one of those curious rivers which flow for a considerable portion of 
their course through subterranean channels. This river is fed by the Tardoire 
and the Bandiat, both of which rise on the granitic plateau of Central France, 
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but almost entirely disappear whilst passing through a fissured and cavernous 
limestone region. The greater portion of their water seems to find its \\ay to 
the Touvre, a ri,er w bicb, close to it!'! suurce, set., in motion tbe paper-mills 
of Ruelle. Engineering works have conyerted the Lower Charente into an 
important bigh, road of COIllmerce. It takes it-s course thnmgh a wide valley 
bounded by hills, and covered with woods or vines. Tbe tide makes it",elf feh 
nearly as high up as Cognac. 
lIlall coasters can ascend the CLarente as far as 
Saintes, a short distance below its confluence wltb the Seugne or 
évigne. Beiow 


Fig. 153.-THE OLD COAST OF VE
DÉE, EXTENDI
G TO ROCHElIO:>!\1E. 
Scale 1 : 1,200,000. 
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Rochefort the estuary of the ri,'er is bounded by mud-l)anks, and its mouth is 
closed hy a bar having hut 2 feet of water at low ebb. 
The other rivers of ;:;aintonge and Poitou, such as tbe Seudre, the hlue ;:;èH(' 
of Niort, and the Lay, are very inferior to the Charente. The fo;eudre, indeed, is 
hardly more than a creek. but it was the I-!reat nayal station of Frnnce on the 
Atlantic up to tbe time when the ports of Brest and Rochefort were created. 


TIlE COAST. 
TUE geological agenf'ie<; \\ hich have sewred Cornwall from Armorica and reducec1 
Brittany to its existing dimC'nsions ha,'e been acti,.e likewise all along the 
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coast from the Loire to the Gironde. Submerged rocks e"tend to the "est of 
Oleron, of tbe island of Ré, and of tbe entire CO(lst of Yendée, and join the 
island of Yeu by a :,.uhmarille "bridge," or isthmus, to the mainland. Thesf' 
rocks are notLing else hut the platform which supported the ancient coast, !;UP- 
posed to ha,'e e"tended as fd.l" as the rocks of Rochebonne, 3u miles to the west 
ofRé. 
But within this ancient coast-line we are able to discover traces of one which 
has been tmallo"ed up more recently. The island of Oleron was undoubtedl
 a 
portion of the mainland in furmer times. The arm of the sea which now sl'pamtpK 
it from the contilJent is hardly I,GOO feet wide at low watcr, and in the fourteenth 


Fig. 15-1.-
oIR
IOLTIER. 
8ca1f' 1 : 320,000. 
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century it was narro" er !'till. X 0 vessel could pas,.. it then, but a frigate might 
sail through it with confidence noW', if it \\ere not for its irregular currents and 
sand-banks. 
Th
 island of Ré, too, i3 notllilJg 1mt a detached portion of the mainland, first 
hmrd of in tbe eightb ceutury. It, JlUw"sic lime-.tones are of the same age as 
thosc o( the neighbouring coa,..t, and ledges. or plafill8, of rock" extend far into 
the sea, more especialI
 near the lighthouse known as the" "-halers' Tower." 
Tradition speaks of a city of 
\ntiuch which formerly ,..tood upun the west coa!;f, of 
the island, and who!;e hou;;;e<; reveal themseh'es occasionally to a fisherman floating 
upon the "
a\"Uge Sea" whicb bas :,mallo\\ed them up. 
51 
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The island of Xoirmoutier, on the northern coast of the Yendée, presents the 
same features as that of 0leron. The narrow channel which separatcs it from the 
mainland can be cro,","cd dry-shod during low water. Geologically this island 
no doubt attaches itsclf to the mainland, but its sep:1l'ation must date btll'k to a 
very remote epJcb; fur iwsccts, a snail, and several cru'<tacea not known on the 
mainland, are iOlUld on it; whilst the ,iper, so cOlllmon thruughout Poitou, is 
unknown there. The strait certainly wa::. wider and deeper formerly, and no one 
would have ventur.
d to cro<;s it up to 1 ìGG. Erosion and deposition al" ays go 
hand in hand. Thus, in the cuse under notice, the débris of the north-we"tern 


Fig. 165.-SILTED-UP BAYS 0"- THE COAST OF Amll
. 
Scale 1 : 600,000. 
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portion of Noirmoutier has to a great extent heen deposited III the Gulf of La 
Fain, which is gradually being silted up. Other instances of the land gaining 
upon the sea have been noticed, and geologists are of opinion that they can only 
he accounted for hy our assuming a gradual upheaval of the land. The creek of 
Aiguillon \HIS of great extent formerly, and the Sèv!'e debouche(l into a gulf of 
the sea which has eompletely disappeared. Traces of marine erosion have been 
discovered at. a considerable di"tance inland. At 
t. Michel, in Hcrm, there are 
old oy:4er beds at an elevation of 30 feet aho\"e the sC'a. Th(' old port of Talmont, 
where Hl'nry IV. cmharked his artillery, has become dry land. 
The emcrged lands of Rochefort and the l\Iarcllnes consist of c]3Y carried 
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thitber by sea, for the nf'i
hbouring hills of 
aintonge arc compo!'ed of limestone. 
These new lands may therefore be fitly described as " gifts of the ocean." 
Submerged and recently forllled lands frequent I) exi
t in close proximity to 
each other. Thus tho isthmus which formerly joined the island of Aix to the 
mainland has been washed away, and the to\\ ns of )IontlUeillan and Châtelaillon, 
filrther north, ha
e disappeared beneath the wa\e
. On the other hand, many of 
the marsbes to tbe south of tbe Charente were ba
 s of the !'oea formerly, und are 

tiU known us "ports." The old port of Broua
e, of great importance during tbe 
)Iiddle Ages. and possihly identical with l'tolemy's rorfu8 ò(/llloIl1l11l, is now at a 
considerable di"tunce from the sea. In this instance, howe
er, man aided the 
work of n.lÌure, fur in 1.j1)tj the citizens of Rochefort sank twenty vc""els laden 
with stone at its mouth. 
Dunes fringe nearly the whole of the \'01l"t from the Giromlo to the Loire. 
Those of Arwrt cover an area of :J.jU square miles, and rise to a height of 210 feet. 


Fig. 156.-THE '\"CIF:\T GILF OF POITOr. 
Scale 1 : 
)O,OOO, 
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They differ from those of the Landes by their richness 111 carbonate of lime and 
f-hells; but like them tbey march, and many a to\\ n has been O\'erwhelmed by 
them within historical times. Many of the
e dunes ha.e recently been planted 
\\ ith pines. 
)Ian Las taken posses.o:ion of many tracts formerly in
aded by the sea. The 
whole of tbe ancient Gulf of Poitou, 1,)0 square miles in extent, has been drained 
and com ertl..J into pastures and fields. The towns and \ illages surrounding this 
ancient gulf are huiIt upon hillucks formerly washed by the sea. The cottiers 
inbabiting the polders ne\"el' travel without a leaping pole, enahling' them to 
dear the ditehe-- which separate their fields. Simihr reclamations ha\'e been 
m3de oppo"ite to the island of Xoirmoutier and el,ewhere. 
In former times, \\ hen salt was dearer than it i" now, the inhaòitant
 along the 
coast established numerous salt-pan
, which have now been de;;erted. These old 
p.m
, however, can be made to yield a rich hanest of hay and herbage, but 
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care mnst be taken to pn:vent the mixture of fresh with brackish water. To a 
disregard of this sanitary law mu::;t be traced the endemic fevers which tormerly 
decimated the Yicinity of Rochefort and of ,Marennes. It is due mainly to the 
energy of )1. Le Tenne that this source of danger to life has been suppressed, and 
sincc 18:32 the annual death rate has been reduced from -its to '27 per thousand 
inhabitauts. 
The sea adds in more than one respect to the we:tlth of the inhabitants. Oyster 
parks, fish-ponds, and mussel farms have been established, and the islanders collect 
seaweed with which to manure their fields. 


Fig. 157.-AsGOULÊ\IE. 
Sc-.1e 1 : 80,000, 
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f'nARExTE ha!'! hl'l'n former! out of portions of Poitou, 1larche, f'aintonge, and 
Angoumois. The Chal'eute is the principal rin'r, hut the north-we"tern purtion 
furms part of the granitic p1ateau of Central Fraw'C', and is drained by the \ïenne. 
The .J ura"sic 1imc"tone TC'gion in the north is to a great e
tent covered with forests. 
The cretaceou" districts ill the south are b
' t:II' the most productive. 
('OJ!t'oIt'll.ç (:2,:37 -! inhahitanb), the principal placc on the Yicnlle, and R/!ffec 
(3,1.j;) inhabitants), on the rpper Charentc, are the only towu,> of importance in 
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the north-western portion of the clepartmC'nt, the lattl'r being noted for its partridge 
and tmfHe patties. 
.Auf/oulême (
8,G(j5 iubaLituub), the capitul, occupies a scarped hill on tbe 
western b.1.nk of the Chm'ente. 1 t8 old r:Jmpart
, no\\ com'erted into public walks, 
affurd magnificent pl'O"peets over the surruumlillg country. Its po:<ition on a 
greut na\'igal,le riH
J', and in the mid"t of a fertile cuuntrJ", is e:x.l'cf'dingly famur- 
able. The mu>>t pruminent buildings are a cathedral ot' the twelfth centurJ' and a 


Fig. IJ8.-THE BHA'IJ
 DISTRI(TS OF CHARF'TE. 
:,.ca1e I : 640,lW. 
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modern town-hall of noble proportions, \\ hi(.h conhins also the town lihrary and a 
IllUi'eum. Of the dominion of tbe Rumuns there exi t hut fl'w tral:Cs. The maliU- 
fucture of paper is the great industry of the city, the anulial produce amuunting tu 
;;3,0110 tons, nlned at neurly E-lOO,OO:l. The l}uarri..
 in the vicinity :yidd an 
c'\.cellent white stone, \\ hich hardens on bein
 exposed to the air, and forms an 
important article of export. ()n the Tou\re is a Gü\'ernment cannon founùry. 
.Amongst place" in tbe vicinity of interest to the archa.ologi:,t arl' L(( CO/ll"ú/II/I 
(I,u-!,) inhabitàllt::.), "itlt a pictnrec-:que old aLbey; ::if. _ll11(/uf ,fl' Bvi,n', with a 


, 
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Romanesque church; the old town of ,Hol/fbrol/ (l,-HG inhabitants); and the castle 
of Rodlf:foltcfluld (
,
ì8 inhabitants). 
In its course to the \\cst the Charente flows past C//(Îf('(/ul/l'1!f (2,tml inhahit- 
ants), Ja1"l/flC (-I-,30U inhabitants), and ('o[Jllac (l3,tHl inhabitants), before entcrÎIJg 
I';aintonge. C'ogmlC o\\e:; its great wealth to the brandy trade. The" Cham- 
pagne," with its spongy 
oil o\"erlying chalk, yields the best qualities of brandy, 
that produced in the other district being known us C'rû des Bois-that is, of the 
woods-from the patches of forest still existing. All the brandies produced in the 
two departments of Charente are kno\\ n as C'ogIiacs, whate, er their quality, 
Cognac has an old Roman
lique ehurch and the ruins of an ancient castle. In the 
vicinity there exist a few remarkable cromlechs, inclmling that of Sf. Fort. 
Bfl1"Úe:iclI:r (2,9!j
 inhabitants) is the principal to\\n in the southern part of 
the d
partment. Other places are Clt((l((i,
, J[ol/fll/orc(//I, and 
l(/bd('/Tc, all of them 


Fig". 159.-RonIEroRT AYD THE LO\\F.R CHARF.YT& 
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with old castles. Sf. EI/fl"ope, a village near :\Iontmoreau, is inhabited by a colony 
of' Limou"in potters, who have retained their di,llect. 
CU-\UEXTE-hTíKIEt"RE (Lower C'harcnte) includes nearly the whole of Sain- 
tonge, with portions of Poitou and Auni;;. It is di\'ided into the hilly district of 
Bocage; the lowlands along the Girollde and the Atlantic, still known as 
"marshes," thoug-h for the greater part drained; and the two islands of Oleron 
and Ré, which constitute a little world apart. It is one of the rit'hest agricultural 
dep
lrtments of France, producing excellent wgetables and fruits, win!':;, and 
cattle. The sea yields 61ih, oyster!', and salt, and there is al"o some industry. 
Connnercially it is dependent upon Bordeaux. The population i
 decreasing. 
The fo,outhem portion of the department consists of wooded hills and e
ten
ive 
landes, which are gradually being brought under cultiHltion. JOII:al' (
,4,Jü 
inhahitants) uncI Puw; (:3,-I4U inhabitants), both on the 
ellgne, tile latter town 
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having an old castle now used as town-hall, school, and p
lson, are the principal 
places in that part of the country. 
finil/tcs (11,1.;0 inhabitanh), the ancient Santone:'!, on the (,harente, is the capital 
of' Saintonge. .A triumphal arch and a huge amphitheatre rccall the Roman age. 
Other remarkable buildings are the Gothic cathedral, a vast crypt in the suburh 
of 81. Eutrupe, and a mu:;eum rich in antiquities. 
aintes Las potteries, with 
which Bernard Palissy's name is honourahly cOlllU'cted, and carries on a brisk 
tmde in brandy. Fullowing' the course of the Charente, we IUS;; T"i/l""OIlI"[j, where 
St. Louis defl'1lted the English; the castle of Crn=al/l/coS, and the busy port of 


Fig. 160.-LA ROCHELLB. 
Scale I ; 30.000. 
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Sf. Sn1"Ìl1iPII (l,-!.;K inlmhitant,,), near which are famons quarrief'; and finally rea("h 
Rnclu:fort (:25,-!.-"í-1 inbahitant..), the largest tuwn of the df'parlment. and one of the 
fi,e great military port;:. of Fr,mce. The foundation of the town hardly dates 
back two centuries. It is regularly built, has fine puhlic gardens, but no remark- 
able huildings exccpt tho"e eonnecteò with naval or military matters, induding an 
arsenal, dockyard. and huge hospital. rIbe navigation of the Lower Charente is 
intricate, but men-of-war are neH'rthdess ahle to proceed up to thf' town, where 
they are safe from en
r
' ho,o:tile attack. The roadstead i.. d('fpIHIf',1 11.'" !'I'\"f>l'al forts, 
and well sheltered. TOI/I/(/!/-C/WI"CII{c (2,:W:3 inh...bitauts), only ;3 miles aboH' 
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Rochefort, is a commel"eial port, much freqnented bJ" English ,'cssds in search of 
br:mdy. 
Jlal"l'nlles (I,PG3 inhabitants), in the marshes to the south of Rochefort, was 
famous in former times for its salt-pan>:, which yielded as much as 100,1100 tons. 
but this industry has disappeared almost entirely, and the salt-pan
 haw heen con- 
verted into pasture-grounds, fish, or mussel ponds. Commerce, too, has nearly 
deserted the town; and the tower of its church, 23ß feet in height, no lon
er serwe 
as a landmark to the mariner. The fattening of oysters, howÐ\'er, is carried on 
now with considerable succes:> here, as well as at the' neighbouring La Trl'mòlade 


Fitr. J61.-LA ROCHELI.E 
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(:!,.j(jH inhabitants). no le
s than 30,000,000 heing sold annually. La Trem- 
blade like\\ isc attracts a few \'i
itors, but the great seaside resort of the depart- 
ment is RO!lan (4,I!J
 inhabitant:'!), at the mouth of the Girondc. A few miles 
inland from that place is Salljoll ('2;,W!J inhaLiÍ'lnh;), with a Roman obdisk lPire 
Longe)ì:! feet in height. 
The Î:;;land of (Heron has grown rich 
inee the introduction of the \'ine, the 
value of land having quadrupled in the course of forty years. The principal 
towns on the i,;land are Sf. al'Orf//'s (!1m, inhabitants), Le C/uUl'((U (1,5ì
 int:i- 
bitants), and SI. Pierre (1,,j4.j inhabitants). 
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La Roddie (1!I,030 inhahitants) is the principal commercial port of the depart- 
mpnt, and its capital. In tbe fourteenth and fift.('{'nth cent.uries tbe town was one 
of the great port,> of France, and on the eye of 
t. Darthololl1c\\ its Protestant 
citizens forced the royal army to retire, after a siege which e(1"t it 2ù,dOO men. 
Fifty 
'ears lat
r Richelieu compelled the surrender of the to\\ n, after nearly the 
whole of it,. population had died of hunger. :From this disaster the place has 
never completely recoyered, but its citizen" are still notCf] for their public spirit, 
and there rcmain in it luany buildings dating back to the )Liddle Ages. There 


Fig. 162.-AR,;-E'I;-RÉ. 
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are " row,>" (porches) as at (,hc8ter. an old town-hall, and four huge towers, one 
of "hich was formerly used a..; a ligbtbouse. Tbe commerce of the town bas 
eonsidprably increao;ed since rail ways connect it with Paris and Bordeaux, and it 
i,. proposed to construct docks cap ,hIe of receiving trans-Atlantic steamers. 
The island of Up, clo,.e to La }lochelll', supports a deme population, who 
cultiyate tbe soil, grow wine, fisb, and make salt. Their wine, bowever, like that 
of Olpron, has the fla\"Our of tbe s('.lweed with which thcy manure tbeir vinp- 
yard". The principal to" m on the island are St. J[flrtill (:!,64.j inhabitants), Ar.s 
(1,95-1- inhabitant,,), and La Flotte (
,241 inhabitanb). 
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The breeding of mussels is carried on most pxten...ively on the mud-bank" of 
the Ray of Aiguilloll, where nearly 10,000 acz'es are enclosed by stockades, 
upon which the muss
ls grow in clusrers. Each of these enclosures has an 
opening fur the adllli
,.;i()n of fish. The fishermcn, when they cross these mud- 
banks, rest with one knee upon a miniature wherry, and propel themsehes with 
the disengaged leg. This curious apparatus was invented by an Irishman named 
". alton, who was shipwrecked on this coast in l
..lfj. 
.J!aJ"{{n8 (3,21 ì inhabitant,,), on the SèHe, which enters tho H'IY of 
\iguillon, is 
the contre of a highly productive corn district, and carries on a. considerable com- 


Fig. 163.-THE GëLF OF AIGUILLOX. 
Scale I : 125 MO. 
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20 Miles. 


merce. 811/"!/èl"f"
 (3,241) inhabitant,,) and 8t. Jam d' 
1I1[1él!! (6,3(J!) inhabitants) are 
inland a
ricultural towns. 
VIE:-IXE includes the eastern half of tllO old provÌ1l<'e of Poitou, and, in addition 
to the river aftcr which it is nanwd, is drained by the Charente amI the Dive. 
It is by no means a weaWI)' dep.lrtment, and has hardly any indu"try. 
CitT(/!! (2,210 inhabitants), on the Charente, is the centre of an agricultural 
district. The environs abound in prehistoric remains, and at Cb3rrou
 there are 
Human ruins. Crosbing a hcight of' land, "e enter the picturcsq ue valley of the 
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Clain, "hich is tributary to the Yienne. Passing ril"OlIlIe (l,l
O inhabitants), and 
lea\'ing LI(.
i[lll(tIl (1,:}:3:? inhabitants) far on om' left, we reach Poitiers (:n.K!I:? 
inhahitants), the capital of Poitou, 'perclwd on a plateau, and of imposing appear- 
ance. Its streets are narrow and tortuous: churches and monasteries abound, the 
Jesuits occupying an iUlIllen.,e blol:k of buildings. The TIyzantine cathedral 
of .Kotre-Dilrne is one of the most Ol'iginal edifices in France; the baptistery, 
usually called the Temple, one of the lUost ancient. In another church, that of 

te. RadegomIe, are shown the footprints of God 
\lmighty. T.here are bchools of 
law and art;;:, but intellectual life can scarcely be said to exi,..t, nul' is there much 
industry. The battles of Poi tiers, so called, wcre not fought at that place. It was 
between that town and Tours, perhaps at 
te )Iaure, that CLarle-s :\1arte1 annihi- 
lated the army of Abd-el. Rahman in ;:t!, whil,..t King John" a:,< nmde prisoner 
by the Black ]'rincc near the town of 1.:1 Cardinerie, formerly called )laupertuis, 
about 5 miles to the north of the city. 
.A rail" ay connects l'oitiers with the small manufacturing town of ...Yel/Ôllr 
(1,1"3;3 inhabitants) and "ith LOl/d1l11 (3,Ht;{j inhabitant,,), the chief place in the 
north-western portion of the dep:1rtment. X ear the latter is the kistmen of 
Pierre-FolIe, ,j{j feet in length and 1.::; widc. The neighbouring ca,..tle of JIOI/CUIl- 
fUllr recalls a defeat of the Protestants (l.::;(ì!l). 
C'lui.Il'llaalllf (l.i,:!-1-1 inhabitants), on th(' Yienne, a few miles below its con- 
fluence with the Clain, is the indu,..trial centre of the department, where cutlery, 
hardware, and small arms are manufactured. C'/ulIlri!lIlY (I,Hll inhabitants), on 
the Upper Yienne, bas \'aillable stone quarries and a curious old churcb. .At 
JIollIlI/orilloll (4,I:?fi inhahitanb), on the Gartempe, in the eÅtreme ea"t of the 
department, there are lime-kilns and manufactories of agricultural imple- 
ments. 
DEl',--
È\ HE... bat< been formed out of portions of Poitou, 
,iÍntonge, and .Aunis. 
Of the two ri\"ers after which it is named, the :-;'\ue of Xiort flows direct into 
the ocean; the other is a tributary of the Loire. The hilly district of Gàtine is 
not particularly well adal)ted for agriculture, but the breeding of horses and mules 
is carried on with much success. The lowlands in the south are more fertile. 
Illdustr
 is almost confined to tbe currying of skins and to weaving. About 
one-ninth of the inhabitants are Protestants. 
The 18\-el tract of country drained by the TIoutonne, a tributary of the Charente, 
cannot boast of large towns, for Jlellr, its chief place, bas only 2,221 inhabitants. 
It is known for its BYl'antille cburcD and for its mules. La ...1Iotlll'-81. IIém!le 
(1,9

 inhabitants) and St. J[rÚXClit (-l,'2.j
J inhabitants), both on the rpper Sèvre, 
are the centres of the Protestant population of the department, and engage in the 
manufacture of woollen stuff." as ,,"ell as in the breeding of horses. ...Yiorf (2V,:1:3U 
inhabitants), lower down on the same river, is the capital of the department, amI 
commercially as well as indu
trially a husy place, where the preparation of ",kin., 
and borsehair, giove-making', cotton-spinning, and tbe manufacture of agricultural 
implements are actinly carried on. The produce of its mar:,h gardens enjoys a 
high reputation. .A Guthic cathedral am 1 the ruins of a vast castle built by the 
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Englisn rise high above tbe houses lining the river, and pleas:lnt walks surround 
tho town, which was the birthpJace of Jladame de l\Iaintenon. 
Parinell(/.'! (-1,:!12 inhabitants), the principal town on the Thouot, which flO\\s 
north to the Loire, has an old Byz,mtinc church, and manufactures woollen stuffs. 
Lower down, at _lirLYlulf, the ri\'er is !'panned by an ancient bridge of eleven 
ardU's, tho oldest structure of that kind in Fl',lI1ce. TllOu(/r.y (:3,.WK inhabitants), 
still farther north, on a cliff uverhanging the Thouet, has an enormous ca
tle built 
in the seventeenth century, and now used as a pri!'on. 
Br('lið/lire (:3,214 inhabitants), the capital of the northern arrondissement, has 
become a great railway centre. Its buge castle, with forty-eight towers, is in 
ruins, as are other buildings; for the town suffered much during the Yenùéan 
Will'S, and was c'lPturcd and recàPtured repeatedly. 


Fig. 164.-LEs S
ßLES-D'OLOSSE. 
Scale 1 : 62,000. 
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VEXilí:E is named 11fter a tl"Ïhlltar)" of tbe Sl\vre of Kiort, ahhoIlg'h its principal 
river is the Lay. The åpp trtment inl.Judes the region of granitic hiJls (llocagp), a 
region of calcareous lowlands, and an alluvial region extending along the sea. The 
island!' of You and N oirmoutier belong to it. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
the principal occupations. 
FOllfell((!/-!,.J'olllfe (7.300 inhabitants), on tbe navigable Yendée, is an ancient 
city, the inhabitants of which manufacture cloth, and carryon SOJin> commerce. At 
rOllml/f and Fflymo/"('a/l, in the bills, there are cual mines of no great importance. 
The ancient episcopal city of JI"illt'za,\ on a hillock !'urrounded by old marshes, 
lies to the south-east. Lllçol/ (G,U2(j inhabitants) is the seat of a bi",hop, and hag 
a Gothic cathedral. A canallO feet deep connects it with the sea, and its export 
of agricultural produce is considerable. 
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C/wllfOIlIW!! (l,.j!);3 inhabitants) and POhZ(tIfgrs (l,.:W.j inhabitants) are tbe only 
towns in or near tbe \"alley of the Lay, Roellc-sur-Yon (g,V21 inhabitants), on a 
high rock on the Yon, as its name implies, was founded by 
apolcon on the site 
of an old castle. It p08seSSLS no attractions whate.cr, its importance being 
entirely due to its being the seat of the departmental authorities. t'ntil recently 
it was known as 
Y((pol';oll- T"f'llllée. 
SaM(8-d'Ololllle (9, LbS inhabitants) is the principal marit.ime town of tbe depart- 
ment, and its fine beach attracts thous:,mds of visitors during summer. The 
mariners of this town are reno" ned for their boldness. )[any of them engage in 
the sardine fishery. The neighbouring country is rich in cromlecbs and kistvaens, 
the finest being that of Fréboucbère, beyond Talmont, in the south-\\ est. Tbis 
block of granite, supported by two rows of stones, must have been conveyed hither 
from a considerahle distance, but nm'ertheless it weighs Gù tons. Travelling north 
along the coast, we pass 81, Gillrs-.wr- rie, the port of embarkation for tbe island of 
Yeu, Sf. '[('1111 ell' Jlolll, B(,((lIt'oir-.
III'-J[el', and BOllin, of which only the last bas 
over 1,000 inhabitants, .1.YoÙ'lJ/oIIIÙ'" 12,O
O inbahitants), on the island of the 
same name, is the most populous to\\n of this north-we"tern corner of the depart- 
ment, and carries on a brisk trade in the products oi the fields. 
In cOllclu"ion should be Illenti'}ned the famou!ò! windmills on the nutte-aux- 

\.louettes, or Larh' Hill (ì'.jX feet), between the towns of Herbiers and Jlol'f((9 I1e - 
.'lIr- Ser1'l' 2,Ot-:U inhabitant,), on the north-western frontier, by means of whose 
arms the Ruyalist millers ",ignalled the IllO\"ements of the Republican troops, 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE BA
nN OF THE LOIRE. 


GEXERAL A:"T'ECTS. 


HE '-a"t area drained h)' the Loire belongs to three distinct regions, 
goologicaHy as well as ph
 siognolllicaH
' and historieally. In its 
upper cour"e tbe ri,'er, as.fiLr as the II Hill" uf tbe Allier, is sbut 
in by tbe rocks of the central plateau; in its lower ('ourso it 
traver:<es 'the granitic region of ['oitou and Britt'my; whilst its 
middle course leads in a wide curve through the saud", days, and marls of the 
tertiary lake Imsin of PiJI'is. 
Tho river, in spite of its course of more tban (ìOO miles, has not bepn powerful 
enough a" a geologil'al agent to combine theso three regions into a wbole. Xor 
is the importance of the river as a commercial highway as great as might be 
expel'Ì!.d, ft.r, owing to its PH'r-changing ,'olul1le, it is navi
able only during a 
portion of the year. Xeither dot's the Loiro coincide witb any of the 
reat his- 
torical high-roads of Eunpe, for it.s sources lie in an inaccc:<sihle mountain 
H.gion, and it discharges ibdf iuto a remote part of the 
\ tlantic. The bigb-road 
from :\'orthern Europe to ;-;pain follows tbe I,oiro from OrIPans to Tours, but this 
very fact proves that tbe ri'.or is indebted for its importance, as an international 
high-road, to the po:<ition it occupips "ith rpference to the adjoining river hasins. 
Touraine and the country on the )Iiddle Loire generally Lave done more 
towards the birth and dC\'elopment of the Fren('h nation than any other part of 
France. Deing sbeltered in the soutb-east and west IJ}" the sterile plateau of 
Central Fmnce, the hills of .l\Iormn, and the granitic heig-hts of Poitou, this region 
was without natural defences onl
' on its nurthern frontier. But in that direction 
tbe inhahitants of Lorraine, f'hamp1lgne, Picard)', (lml the Islo de France furmed 
a formidable barrier 1Igainst intemled inva"iom!. It Was less troul11ed by wars than 
other p1lrts of France, and it
 development cOI1!'equently went on at a more rapid 
. rate. The inhabitants of Touraine speak the purest "langue d'oui," and tbpy 
p08ses
 in lHl1'1nonious combination the common scnse and gaiety, tbe "it and 
eamestness, which distinguish the inhabitants of other parts of Prall ('c. 
For many years the landsc1lpes of Touraine were looked upon as the most 
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cbarming in all France. )Jore exten:"i'"e tra, el bas brought them somewbat into 
di",rel'ute, but if it is borne in mind that our fore fat bel's preferred a quiet and ,..erene 
lanùseape to inho"'pitablo and 1'atl1lo:.:> mountains, \\ e canllot den
 tbe ,palm to 
"la belle Touraine:' Y erdant bill,.., gently undulating, bound the horizon, "'park- 
ling rivulets \\ ind between elms and poplars, clumps of trees gi, e varif'ty to fields 
and meado\\ s, a castle peeps out from behind a "ereen of foliag-e, whilst in the 
distance glitter the t>ih"ery waters of tbe great riYer. Can we imagine a land- 
scape of more gentle aspect? and was not Torquato Ta!"so ri
ht when he spoke of 
the valley of the Loire as- 
n La tAITa mone e lieta e dilettosa P .. 


Fig. 16.5.- THE "BILL" OF THE ALLIBR. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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6 :Miles. 


TUE LOIHE. 
THF Loire rises in the Cé\"enne<òl, and after a course of 270 miles is joined by its 
twin ri,"er, tbe Allier, a few miles below Xevers, at the so-called" Bec," or Bill, 
thp volume of the Loire beinO' hut sliO'bth- su p erior to that of the Allier. From 

 ö. 
it!" junction as far as Orléans tbe Loire flo\\s to the north and north-west in the 
direction of tbe Seine, from whioh it i... separate(J hy land of moderate elevation 
(2(jO feet). Conformably to the impuhion given to its waters by tbe rotation of 
the earth, they press upon its right bank, gna \\ ing away the land. The right 
bank, consequently, is usually steep, whil!"t the left is flat. 
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At Orlpan" the Loire sweeps round to tbe soutb-west. The Loiret, whicb joins 
it below that town, can bardly be called a tributary, for it is fed from the Loire 
itself througb subterranean cbannels. Tbe principal rivers whicb enter the Loire 
on tbe left, far below Urléans, are tbe Cber, tbe Indre, and tbe Yienne, all of them 
having tbeir sources OIl tbe central plateau. Lower down still, the )laine flows 
into the Loire from the north. It is formed by the junction of tbe Sarthe and the 
)Iayenne with tbe Loir. Eacb of tbe three he-dd-streams traverses a distinct 
geological region, whilst tbe united river has excavated itself a cbannel tbrough 
tbe scbists of Angers, quarried for slate. 
Tbe Maine and tbe otber tributaries of the Lower Loire, wbich flow tbrough 
crystalline or pala:ozoie formations, join almost at right angles, wbilst the rivers 


Fig. 166.-THE ArTHIO:ft". 
Bcale 1 : 410.""" 
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winding through the tertiary formations of Orléanais and Touraine sometimes flow 
for considerable distances in the 
allle direction as the ri\'er \\ bich they are about 
to join. The Cber, the Imlre, and the Yienne are instances of this kind, not to 
speak of minor rivers. Lateral channel
, enclo
illg willow-clad ishmds, form a 
di,.,tinctive feature of tbe alhn ial yaIley of the Loire. One of these extends for ao 
miles helow tbe confluence of the Cher; another, known as the Authion, accom- 
panic" the left bank of the Loire for a distance of 4(1 mill's. 
These parallel ch,'lInels, which extend from Blois to 
\nceJ1i,., mu
t be looked 
upon as the result of the tì'equent inundations of tbe Loire. The riyer, when in 
flood, undermines the bills bounding its yaIle)', and tllU::5 creates lateral channels, 
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into which its tributaries subsequently empty themselve" insteacl of flowing clireet 
into the main channel. )IorC()\"er, the immense quantity of alluvium brought 
clown by the ri\er tends to the elevation of the tongues of land which separate its 
tributary ri\'ers. It has been computed that B,VUV,VVV cubic ton" of sand are 
C,Lrried past the contiuence of the Loire and 
\.llier annually, tnn"dling down the 
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rI\'"Pr at a daily rate of R..) feet in summer, and of :30 feet in "inter. This inces- 
sant denudation and depo
ition explain the physical aspect of the valley of the 
Loire. 
If we look upon that ri\"er in summer, when it rolls on sluggishly between 
banks of sand, we can hardly concei\'e it po,",sible that it should occasionally rise 
twenty and more feet above its usualle\ el, and, breaking through tht:: embankments 
52 
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thrown up along it, flood the plains beyond to the extent of miles. These floods 
are due partly to the small height of the mountains from which tbe river is fed. 
and partly to the impervious nature of the rocks which compose them. The former 
prevents the formation of glaciers which could feed the river during i'mm1T1er; the 
latter causes the rain to run off rapidly. The volume of the ri'"er helow its COll- 
fluence with the .Allier varies, according to the seasons, between 30 und 10,OUU 
tons a second. 
Embankments for 


the protection of the towns and villages were thrown 
up as early as thè ninth century, and perhaps 
earlier, and the river has not cbanged its bed during 
the historical epoch. The embankments, however, 
which lined the Loire between Orléans and Angers 
up to the seventeenth century were only 10 or l
 
feet in height, and the floods frequently swept over 
them. They have been heightened and strengthened 
<Jince that time. A double barrier, 2:3 feet in height, 
\Va" completed in 1 ;
:3, and extend", from the" Dill " 
of the Allier downwards along the whole of the 
3liddle Loire. These embankments suffice as a rule, 
but the disastrous fluods of l8,-I-l, lH.')/), and ISljlj 
prove that they do not meet exceptional cases. The 
ri ,'m" has been imprudently confined to a channel only 
I"<:!O to !ISO feet in width, "Then the river begins to 
swell it very Boon fil1s up this narrow chaunel, and 
frequently overflows or breaks tbrough the barriers 
erected to c(\nfine it. As a rule the embankments on 
the upper FlIt of the ri,-er gi,'e way first. The water 
then puurs through them into the lateral channels of 
the river, and the perils of inundation, therefore, 
diminish in proportion as we desccnd the river, and 
below the Maine they need not be dreaded at all. 
There can be no doubt ahout the urgent nece"..ity 
of reconstructing the river defences, a work of no 
small difficulty, as it would interfere with innumorable 
conflicting private interests. The channel enclosed 
bf'tween ombankments must be widened so as to 
enable tbe ri, er, whe
 flooded, to :-;pread U\'er a larger 
surface; and an interior line of dykes must Le constructed to meet ordinary 
freshets. In addition to this, dams should be built across the head-streams of 
the Loire, in order that their water may be stored up, and its discharge reg-ulated. 
Only one dam of this kind exists as yet, abO\'e !loanne, and its effect is satis- 
fal'tory in every respeet. It is believed that if dams of this kind were to be 
thrown across e\-er,V one of the vallc'ys the Loire might be rendered navigable 
during the whole of tbe year. 


Fig. 16R.-THE ERDRE. 
Scale 1: 100,000. 
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The aspcct of the lake di:;tricts of Sologne and Drenne amply proves that the 
b:lsin of the Loire is p,ls
ing through a state of geological transformation. The 
plains of Sologne were formerly covercd with a dense forest which ahsorbed the 
moisture. The forests have been dcstroyed, and the district converted into a 
region of pe:;tilentialswamps and lakes similar to the Domhes, described on p. 1.5-1-. 
The work of draining and planting is, however, being proceeded with rapidly. 
The Brenne, a similar district farther south, is likewise being drained. 
In the crystalline and palæozoic region on the I
ower Loire several of the 
rivers are still in a :;tate of tran:,ition. The Erdre, for in:;tance, which joins the 


Fig. 169.-THE LA"!! OF GHAI<oD LIEU. 
Scale 1: 25,',IlOO. 
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Loire at Xantes, may be described as a lacustrine river. To the south of tIle Loire 
t.he Lake of Grand Lieu occupies a cavity in the granite. This lake is fed not only 
by rivulets which fall into it, but also b
' the Loire, the level of which, at high 
water, is about 3 feet higher than that of the lake. The channel which con- 
nects the latter is consequently alternately an affiuent and an effiuent. Kay, 
tradition tells us that the lake owes its existence to an irruption of the I.oire, and 
superstitious fishermen occasionally hear the bells of St. Herbadilla, a village now 
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buried beneath it. The lake covers an area of 17,000 acres, and, as its average 
depth does not exceed 6 feet, it might em.ily be drained. 
Another lake, near the mouth of the river, that of Grande Brière, is now 
completely silted up. Some geologist::! luuk upon this bog a", an old gulf of the 
sea, with which it communicated formerly through Ptolemy's Brivates Portu1J. 


Fig. IíO.--LA GRANDE BRIÈllB. 
Scale 1 : 160,000. 
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whvse name surVIVes III the flver nrive. In reality, however, this is a spongy 
morass, similar in all respects to the bogs of Ireland, and formed in the same 
manner. The peasants around it, known as " Briérons," cut about 20,OuO tons of 
turf annually, which is exported to all the towns of 'Yestern France, and a con- 
siderable portion of which is converted into manure. 
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The tide a'Scends fur beyond 
untes, but the marit.ime e,;tuary cnn be said to 
begin only at Pellerin, about 9 miles below that town. The riwr thence varie8 
in width between 1 and 3 miles, and is obstructed by numerous ever-shifting 
:-and-banks and islands. tiome of these latter han>. in course of time, hepn attached 
to the mainland, the most remmkable instance being that of the lelf', or "head," 
upon which ri:,es the tV\\ n of l\'n-Do (" bullock's head "), culled Puimbæuf in 
French. 
The narrows between St. Xazaire and )[indin separnte the estuary from the 
outer ba
 of the river A har, cO\-ered '\\ ith 12 feet of water at tbe ebb, lies 
off the mouth of this ba
', the na\ igation of which is, moreover, obstructed hy 


J:ïg. Iii -P.UMHUTF. 
Scale 1 . 50.000. 
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numerous islan<ls and sunken rock". The tide rises 17 feet, and the largest 
vessels can consequently enter the ri\'er if they bide their time. 
The northern coa,;t of this bay has been subjected to considerable change;;. J n 
tbe ea!'t, for a distance of t< miles, the land has been wa...hed away by the sea, 
there remaining only a line of clifts, beyond \\ hicb t be sea bas in ntded the land, 
forming- a nl
t g-ulf surrounded by shifting dunes, which in 1 ;;U overwhelmed the 
villag-e of Escollblac. In the west an inverse process has been g-oing on, and the 
old islands of Pouliguen, Batz, and Le ('roisie are now aUal.hed to the mainland, 
the arm of tbe sea which 
:plrated them ha{"ing gradually been convelted into a 
brackish swnmp. 
The inhabitants of Datz claim to be of Saxon or Seandiml\ ian de!'cent, but in 
reality they do not differ from their neighbour" on the plateau of (;uérande either 
in dress, customs, or lang-uage. In both di!'tricts we meet with a number of tall, 
fair, blue-eyed men. The
' both spoke Breton up to the close of the se\ enteenth 
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century, a language at present restricted to a small viII3ge near Ratz. The 
isolation, however, in which the islanders of Batz lived for centuries g,we birth to 
a strong local patriotism. Their young men never looked for wives beyond their 
"island," and all the inh:tbitants are cou
ins. Out of a population of 2,750 
persons, nearly one-half belong to eight families, and there is one family which 
can boast of 4!IO members. Under these circumstances family names and surnamcs 
do not suffice, and nearly every individual is known by some sobriquet. Xo ill 
consequences have resulted from these consanguineous marriages, either physically 
or mentally. :Morally, likewise, the inhabitants 6f Datz enjoy a high reputation, 


Fig. 172.-THE r.IOt;TH OF THE LOIRE. 
Scale 1: 280,000. 
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and a local proverb S3YS that" no bowl can be thrown III the village but stops in 
front of an honest nwn's house." 


TOPOGR.\PHY. 


XlÌ:nm, thus named after a little river entering the Loire at 
e\'ers, is the 
modern representative of Siveruais. It is "ithm this department that the Loire 
first assumes the character which it retains throughout its middle course. The 
crystalline heights of 
Iormn in the e3st ure dmined into the Seine. The soil is 
not very fertile, but carefully cultivated. There are mineral springs, iron and cOJ.l 
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mines, clay pits, and manufactories of china, cutlery, and hardware. The iron 
industry of the country dates back to a yery remote flge, and tbe remains of Oallo- 
Homan forges are met with by hundreds. The population, owing to the hilly 
nature of tbe depart"r.nent, is not dense. Of late years it has decreased. 
DccÎ:;e (3,547 inhnbitants) occupies an island of the r ppcr Loire, and has 
sHeral iron worh, supplied with coal from the neighbouring mines of La JI"dtine 
(3.0!11 inhabitants). 
Y(,/"CI"8 (:!O,tiOl inhabitants), the capital, occupies a favour- 
able site near the junction of the Loire and 
\.Ilier, and is the centre of a busy 
manufacturing district. It cnjoyed some importance in the time of Julius nl'sar, 
but its finest edifice is the old castle of its dukes, now u!'ed as a court of justice. 
The manufacture of china was introduced by the o-onzagos of )Iantua, who Were 
proprietors of the town in the sixteenth century, and still flourishes, but the 


Fig. I ï3.-LE CUOI<I(' A'D ll.'\TZ. 
Scale 1: 150,000. 
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largest estahlishment ]s tne Gm-ernmcnt arsenal for the manuf:.lCtnre of cannon 
and artillery carriages. 
\t IJllp!i!/ (1,-137 inhabitants), a10\'e Xe\"ers, are iron 
foundries; at POIII"l'!i"/J/baulf ('J,(j8fj inbabitnnts), below, iron works and a foundry; 
and at G,tél"i{Jl/!! (1,870 inhabitant,.;) the Go\'ernment foundry of La Chaussade. 
Travelling duwn the Luire we pass POII{J'/(,S, with its steel springs; tho 
old monastic city of La C/'ffl"ifé (4,77li inhabitants), with an old abhey, a 
"dnughter" of t.hat of ('luny, and exceedingly wealthy in the elc\"('ntb and t\\ elfth 
centurif'8; POllil1!1-.
I/I"-Loil"e (1,9;1D inhahitants), with famous vineyards planted by 
the monk!' of La Charité; and COSIIC (5,711 inhabitants)" 
8t. .AI/wild (l,-!-t;
 inhahitants), in Puisaye, at some distance from the J,oire, 
has potteries, while DOli;;!! (2,,)60 inhabitants), to the south of it, is known for its 
hard ware. 
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Cltûlerm-CltÙtOll (2,503 inhabitants), tbe old capital of l\Iorvan, in the eastern 
port.ion of the department, occupies a most picturesque site o\erlooking the Y onlle 
and the wooded heights be)'ond it. Descending the river just named, we l'each 
the busy little town of C/((/J/el'!I (4,1)63 inhabitants), which carries on a considemble 
trade in timber. 
CHER includes about one, half of Berry and a small portion of Bourbonnais. 
It is bounded by the Loire in the east, whilst the Oher, with its tributaries, Yèvre 
and 
\.uron, tr.lverses its western portion. The department produces corn, hemp, 
and sheep, the latter noted fùr their fine wool.. Its iron mines, yielding '274,0011 
tons of ore annually, are of considerahle importance. 
SmICCITf' (2,8aO inhabitants) is the only town of importance on the Loire. [t 
has become known through the heroic siege which its Protestlmt inhabitants sus- 
tained in 157:3. Proceeding up the .Aubois, we pass Gllerl'he (1,837 inhabitants) 
and Salll'oill8 (2,970 inhabitants), and following the canal of Berry, reach the valle) 
of .Auron, the richest iron district of the department. The town of DUII./c-Roi 
(4,3.j7 inhabitants) occupies its centre. 
BOII/"[JC8 (31,102 inhabitant,,), the old capital of Berry. occupies a low site IIÍ the 
confluence of the Auron with the Yèvre. It is the .A varieum of the Romans, and 
a council was held here in 1
2.j, which led to Louis VIII. taking the field against 
the Albigenses. The most remark,lble buildings of the iown art' a cathedral of the 
thirteenth century; the mansion of the "òih'ersmith, Jacques Cæur, a masterpiece 
of the Renaissance, now used as a court of justice; and the HÔtd Oujas, converted 
into police barracks. A vast arsenal, including a cannon foundry, a laboratory, 
8tores, and artillery ranges, occupies a considerable area to the east of the town. 
Passing Jlc!tull (!),'2,j/i inhabitants),,, ith its manufactories of china, and a 
castle in which die
 Charles VII., we reach Viu=on (I O,O.j:} inbabitants), at the 
confluence of the Yèvre and Cher, the most important manuf:lCturing tc.wn of the 
department, where china, glllss, cuder)', textile fabrics, and agricultural machinery 
are produced. 
St. AIIl((lId-JlolIl, ROlld (7,7 HI inhabitants) is the only town of importance on 
the Cher. K car it are Roman ruins, including a temple, a theatre, hath8, unci an 
aqueduct. A casllc of the Duke of )Iortemart, sumptuously re"torOO, lies to the 
north of the town, in the forest of )feillant. 
I:\'J>RE forms Ii portion of the old provinre of DeITY, The river Indre traverses 
its centre, whilst its núrth and south are re.-pectively drained hy the Loire and the 
Cher. The south of the dl'p lrÌlncnt is occupied by granite mountains, but the 

Teater portion of it consists of Juras"ic limestone or tertiary plains. In tbese 
lutter three districts 111'1' distingui..hed, viz. tùe Drenne, a tract abounding in pùnds, 
woods, and heaths; tbe Bois-Ohaud, a pehbly tract covered with forests; and 
the Champagne country, a limestone district, not exactly di
,tinguished for its 
fertility. The iron industry, which was of great importance formerly, is declining 
steadily. 
I8.
oudl(Jl (11,'293 inhal)itants), the large.-t town in the basin of the Loire, and 
one of the oldest in France, has suffered mUl'h through the revocation of the Edict 
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of 'N antes, hut !'till en
ages in t be manufacture of leather and of "oollen stuffs, 
dra\\ ing most of its raw materials from the surrounding counh'y. The vaHey of 
the Théols, as "ell as the !'ountry to the west of it as f.lr as f'"af'l/I (:!,04.j inha- 
bitants) and Lc/"rollx (3,203 inhabitants), abounds in prehi<;toric remains and 
mediænll castles. One of these latter is at rak'J/ç((!/ (I ,
-I-2 inhahitants), and 
within its wuIls Napoleon confined King Ferdinand YII. of Rpain. 
L(( Cltùtre (-!,3P-I- inhabitants), on the r pper Indre, bas important markets. 
Kear it is tbe ,'illage of 
V(}I/(lIlt, where f1eorges Sand resided. rhâfcaurollJ' 
(W,OI-;O inbabitants), lower down on the Inch-e, and the capital of the department, 
has manuf.'ìctories of tobacco and army cloth. It was founded in the tenth century, 
but for a long time remained inferior to the ahhatial pity of Dénls (2,334 inha- 


Fig. lí4.-0ltLtAN8. 
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hitants), on tIle opposite bank o
 the river. The other towns on the Indre are 
Bflz((nçais (3,4.0 inhabitants) and Chùtillou (2,123 inhabitants). 
Ary('/doll 0,00:3 inbahitants), on the Creuse, is an important town, ha\ ing 
tan-yards, cloth factories, paper-mills, and brick-kilns. L,' Rlallc (-!,7:!-! inha- 
bitant,.;) has cloth factories. .At NCIl/"Y Sf. -"ifilllcre (1,2!)2 inhabitants). in a siòe 
valley of tbe Creuse, there is a <.uriou,; old church imitated from that of the Holy 

epulchre at Jerusalem. 
I,oIRET. named after a suhtprranean river which rises to the surfilce near 
Orlpans, includes tIle greater part of old or-léanais. It occupies that portion of 
France where the vulleys of the Loire and the Reine apprmwh neare"t to each 
other. The valley of the Loire, with it!'; fertile fidds and p"pulous towns, tr.lversse 
the centre of the department. To the north of it lie the forest-clad hill.; of 
Puisa
'e; the Gâtinais, partly wooded; the forest of ()r!Í>ans; and the com-field" 
of Beauce. To the south of the l'inJr are the 
terile sands of Sologne. 
53 
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Briare (3,970 inhabitants) is the fir;;t town met with on descending tbe Loire. 
Its position at the moutb of tbe canal which connects the Loire with tbe Spine 
enables it to carryon a profitable commerce. Gim (6,-!f)3 inhabitants), a few 
miles lower down, ha" potteries. \\r e then pass SlIl1y (1,91:)0 inb.tbitants), witb an 
old castle of Henri IV.'s duke; and St. Benoit, a very important town in the 
time of the Carlovingians, with tbe remains of an old abbey; Clulteul/llel!f (t,799 
inhabitant>;), an old residence of the Kings of France; and JargeaLt (1,5,)8 inba- 
bitants), where Joan of .Arc was wounded during the siege of Orléans. 
Odé((1/8 (-!9,8f)(j inhabitants) is one of the great historical towm of France, 
and has played a part quite out of proportion to its popu IOltion. " r pon the 
fate of Orlé,llls frequently depended that uf all France; the names of Cæsar, At-tila, 
Joan of Are, and De Guise record tbe sieges which it has sustained." Amongst its 
ancient buildings are a tower captured by Joan of .Arc during the memorable siege 
of l-!:!f); an old town-hall, converted into a museum; several cburches, including 
a catbedral erected in the seventeenth century; a fine town-hall of the nenail:;
ance ; 
and several noteworthy private houses. ,\y oollen 
tuffs are manufactured, but tbe 
town is prominent rather for its commerce than for its industries. The vicinity 
a bounds in nurseries and market gardens. Lower do" n on tbe Loire are St. Ag, 
noted for its wines; Mi.'ling (3,l
2 inhabitants), an old town; Clér!/ (1,:!2,j inha- 
bitants), with a church containing the tombs of Louis XI. and Dunois; and the 
picturesque town of Bmllgcllcy (3,901 inhabitrmts), frequently mentioned in mili- 
tary history. COldmirTS, where a battle was fought in tbe last war, and Patay, 
where TlIlbot "as taken pri,.;oner by Joan of .\rc, are nurth of the latter. 
Pithiácl"s (4,R!,)fI inhabitants), in Dcauce, exports almond cakes and lark patties. 
PII
sing thence through !J('(llI11C In Rolftlu{(', a place mentioned in connection with 
the events of ] 870, we reach llon/ar!/if'. (9,1 ï!) inhabitants), the chief place of 
Gâtinais, huilt upon several islands of the ri\'er Loing-. Lon.is (1,438 inhabitants), 
an old town to the south-west of the latter, has becume known through a code of 
laws collected in the twelfth century, and for a long time in force throughout the 
E.urrounding districts. 
LOIR-ET-ClIlm is named after two rivers, which intersect its northern and 
soutbern portions, separated by tbe valley uf the Loire. In the north are the 
corn-fields of Beauce, but the verdant bills lining the southerr.. bank of the Loire 
soon merge into the dreary plains of Sulo!!ne. .\hout one-tenth of t.he area is 
covered with forests, an equal area consists of heaths, and tlH're exists but little 
manufiwturing industry. 
.J.1['] (:J.-!üï inhabitants), on the Loire, has a few vineyards. At 8uèl"res may 
be seen" sacred" stones and the remains of an ancient. city; J[('II((/"S boasts an old 
castle; and St. Dl'nis bas mineral springs similar to those of Spa. Blois (IS,18R 
inhabitants) is beaut fully situated upon hills overlooking the Loire. Historically 
it abounds in interest. It wu>; here the Estates of 'France met between l:ïï6 and 
IJ8t\, the Duke of Guise was assassinated, and Catherine de l\Iéclicis hreathed her 
last. The fine old ca!'tle in which tbese events took place has been carefully 
restored. Amongst the famous children of Blois was Denys Papin, the physician, 
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whom intolerance drove out of the country. The vicinity of ]
lois abound" in old 
parks and castles. The old palace of rlwlJlbord, 
rcctcd by Francis r., one of 
the fincst specimcns of the Rcnaissance. is one of the mo"t remarkable amongst 
them. The castle of Rmllre!l((/'d, near B( IIlTon, is noted for its portrait gallery. 
The castle of Clwlllllont, below Blois, surpass
s all the abu, e on account of its 
picturesque site. 
Rontormdin (ì,4:3ß inhahitants), the principal town of the Sologne, bad impor- 
tant manufactories formerly, but is of little note now. On the Chu are Sl'lles 
(:3,259 inhabitants); St. Ai!lllall (2,5!)7 inhabitants), with mills and tun-yards: 


Fig. 1 75.-CHARTRE8. 
fi'c...le 1: 4O.noo. 
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Thé::rr, noted for its red wine"; and J]ontrichal'll (2,ö81 inbabitants), with a fine 
cast1e. The houses of this town are constructed with a stone known as "toph of 
Saumur," which is procurerl from the quarries of BOllrré, near the Cher. 
r( ndóm.' (7,
O(j inhabitants), on the Loir, is the only town of note in the north 
of the department. l
p to the time of the Refj,rmation it boa
ted of tan-yards, 
woollen and 
love manufactori
s, but its industry is nearly gone. Its fine Gothic 
tower and huge castle are quite out of proportion to the number of its inhabitants. 
JIolltoirc (2,(j,j4 inhabitants), lowcr do" n on the Loir, has an old castle, and the 
,icinilY of both these towns abounds in Roman and pl'ehi"foric remains, including 
a subterranean town, in p:u't still inhabited. 
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EURE-ET-LOIR, named after its two principal rivers, includes the greater part 
of Deauce, and is almost void of natural beauties. The western districts of Dunois, 
Drouais, Thymerais, and Perche Offd more varied scenery. The department is 
one of the granaries of France, and famous for a fine breed of horses known as 
Percherons. 
Chátcaudltn (G,Oßl inhabitants), on the Loir, is the old capital of Dunois, and 
boasts of an ancient castle. The other old places of note on that river are Bonneml 
(2,:373 inhabitants) and Cloycl3 (1,7.:50 inhhbitants). 
Kogent-le-Rotrolt (6,,"}ü9 inhabitants), on the IIuisne, has an old castle built by 
the Counts of Perche, and manufactures textile fabrics. The villagers iñ the 
neighbourhood engage extensively in baby-farming, and the mortality amongst 
their little charges is extraordinarily large. 
Chartres (20,OG7 inhabitants), on the Eure, the old city of the Carnutes, and 
the capital of the department, has a magnificent cathedral, the two steeples of 
which are visible for miles around, and Reveral other interesting churches. The 
ancient fortifications have bcen converted into public walks, and only one of 
its fortified gates now remains. Descending the Eure, we pass J[rrilltelloll, with 
an old castle. Dreux (7,087 inhabitants), in a side valley of the Eure, is an old 
seat of royalty. It contains the mausoleum of the Orléans family. In the vast, 
forest extending to the north of it lies the castle of 
\net, which Phil;bert Delorme 
built for Diana of I)oitiers. 
bmRE-F.T-LOIRE includcs nearly the whole of the old province of Touraine. 
It con"ists of several well-marked dist.ricts, viz. the stcrile tertiary plateau of 
" Gâ tine," to the north of the Loire; the rich alluvial tract of Yarenne, between 
Loire and Cher; the elevated tract of La Clwmpeigne, between the Cher and the 
delightful valley of the Indre; the sterile plateau of :-\te. 
Iaurc, beyond the 
valley; and the crctaceous district of Y éron, which extends along the Loire, 
between it and the I
o\Ver Vienne. 
On the Loire rise several magnificent castles, amongst which are those of 

ll11boi.sI' (--!,--!ì.) inhabitants), a favourite residence of the kings during the sixteenth 
<:entury; of roeé; and of Clos-Lueé, within the walls of which died Leonardo cla 
Vinci in 13W. 
\.nother castle equally tiUllOUS rises upon an island of the Cher, 
at rhf'lIof/(wI/IX, one of tbe finest examples of the Renaissance, where Farmer- 
Generall>upin gathered around him the most famou:" representatives of the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth rentury. 
Toul's (-1....,:32.) inhabitants) occupies a site on the narrow tongue of land lying 
between tbe Loire and the ('her. This fine town transmits to us the nalIle of the 
old tribe of thc Turones. Its Roman remains ar
 restricted to a few remnants of 
the old walls and to tho foundations of an amphitheatre. The Middle Ages are 
represented hy a eathedr.,l, thc towers of 
t. Martin's Church, and tbe ruins of a 
palace built hy Louis XI. Amongst modern structures the fine bridge o\'er the 
Loire, which connects Tours "ith its f'uburb of 
t. Sympborien (2,lü!1 inhabitants), 
is the most remarkable. A statue of Descartes bas been erected upun it. Tours, 
is one of the most pleasant towns of France, and its library, museum, and scientific 
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societips affonl intellectual resourcps, but its commerce and industry are far less 
than might be expected from its favourable geographical position. In the time of 
Louis XI. it had a population of 
O,OOO souls, but its prosperity was destroyed by 
the re\ ocation of the Edict of Xantes. There are raih, ay works, silk-mills, woollen 
factories, tan-yards, and manufactories of glazed china. Candied prunes are among:,;t 
the delicacies for which .. Fat" Tours is celebrated. 
VUllrra.ll (1,3!1-t inhabitant;;), to the ea"t of Tours, produces a superior wine. 
JIeUra!1 (1,t\7.j inhabitant",), to the north, has a reformatory founded in l
.j!1. 
C!tüteallrellalllt (a,-t"7 inhabitant..) is the largt::st to" n in that part of dIP depart- 
ment which lies to tbe north of thc Loire. Its tan-yards and leather manuf..lctures 
are of considerable importance. 
Descending the Loire, we p.I;.S se\'eral fine castlcs, including those of LI/!IIIl'Ji, 
Véret
, CiufJ-JIlll"-s (
t. 
lé(lard), and Langer/is, the latter one of the fincst e'\.amples 
of the milihlr)' architecture of tbe fifteenth century. BOllrgueil (1,711 inhabitant:s), 


Fig.li6.-Tot.RS. 
Smle 1 : 260,000, 
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on the north of the Loire, has \'ineyards, but the red wines gl"Own there do not 
keep. 
LOc/le8 (3,Cf.ì9 inhaòitant,,) is the principal town in the \'alley of the Indre. 
In addition to a huge castle, now used as a prison, it boasts of sc\"eral mediæval 
buildings, including two royal castles. JIolltba:OIl and A:ay-le-RÙkall (1,3:3,j 
inhabitants), lower down on that ri\'er, are likcwise noted on ac ount of their old 
castles. 
ChillOIl (4.536 inhabitants). on tho Yienne, is one of the hi"torical towns of 
France. From the time of CIO\.is to that of the religiou.. wars it was one of the 
most co\'eted fortresses. The Xorman King" of Englund frequently resided here, 
and Charles VII, of France here assembled the E
tlltes of his kingdom. Fearful 
scenes have taken place within its walls, and a sput is still pointed out where one 
hundrpd and fifty Jews were burnt for poisoning the wells. RlJhelais wa:s born in 
the neighbourh( od. .\sLemling the Yicnne, we reach L'Lsle BUIlc1wrd, with 
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cement works, and La Ha!I", the birthplace of Descartes. At Grand P!"P8sigll!l, 
near the latter, )1. Lpveillé, in 18ß:3, di:Sl'overed a ricL store of flint implcments. 
Sfr. JJlaure (1,08--1 inhabitants) lies on the stel ilc plateau to the north of the 
Yienne. Richc/iell (2,:328 inhabitants), in a side valley of thùt ri\'er, was the birth- 
place of the famous cardinal of that name. Of t
e magnificent palace which he 
built himself there exist now only a few insignificant ruins. 
)1 \l
E-ET-LOlRE, namcd after the two rivers which join below Angers, includes 
thc most important portion of the old province of Anjou. Crystalline rocks 
predominate in the east, sedimentary ones in the west, and these two zones conse- 


Fig.lii.-AXGEus. 
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qucntly diff,
r in their physiognomy, vegetation, sYf'tcms of husbandry. and the 
matcrial used in building houscs. In the east forcsts of some extent still exist, 
but upon the whole the department is carefully cultivated, and \\ ine, corn, fruit, 
and cattlc form important articles of exp,>rt. 
'Ye begin travelling do" n the vulley of the Loire. The fir:st town we reac4 is 
SalimI/I" (13.--1fi:
 inhabitants), with a f.ne oM castlc, numerous church steeple", and 
excellent quays along the river. The town is the seat of the grcat cavalry school 
of thc French army, almust monopolizcR the manufacture of chaplet", and carries 
on much trade in agricultural produce. The vicinity abounds ill antiquities. The 
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cromlech of BngllwJ', within a mile of the to" n, is the finest of all 
\.n.iou. At 
Doué-Ia-Fontaille (:.3,19--! inhabitants), farthcr to the ;;outh-east, are se\ crOll other 
cromlechs; but far more famous than these are the remains of a magnificent 
abbey at POlltaralllt (2,G.jl inhabitants), no\\' used as a house of detention. 
The yillage;; below Saumur, such as T,.i:1"e.
, Cllnalllt, G('Jlne.
, La JIrllit,.é, and 
St. )[(1/l1", are remarkaùle on account of their ruins of ecclesiastical or other old 
buildings. LI',
 POllt.,-de-C'é (1,
;{j inhaùitant s ), on an island, is strategically 
important, as the passage of the Loire can easily be effected here. The Authion 
(see Fig. lGG) joini' it below that town, thc principal places in its fertile vallcy 
being LOllgllé (1,
;6 inhabitants) and BI'((I
t'ort-('Jl- rallÙ 12,G
O inhabitant.,), both 
centres of the linen industry. The best hemp of France is grown there. 
A few miles below Ponts-de-Cé, at La Pointl', the river )[aine joins from the 
north. Still trU\ elling down the Loire, we pa:ss CI/(/Iolllle.
 (2,-t--!fJ inhabitants) and 
its coal mines; the ,-iUage of CllIllllptoré (;li:! inhabitants), where )[3rshal Gilles 
de Retz, the legendary Blu('beard, had bis castle; und the picturesque little town 
of SI. Floreill-Ie- rïeil (Ð,jR inhabitants), with I>avid's mausoleum of the Yendéan 
parti;;an, Bonchamps. Retracing our steps tll tlw mouth of the )Iaine, \\ e ascend 
that ri\er for 5 miles, and rem'h AllgN'S (5:
.:3lifi inhaùitants), the capital of the 
department, named after the Gallic tribe of the Andécave;;. and next to Xantes 
the most important to" n in the basin of the Lower Loire. Boule\'ards enclose the 
old city, built around a magnificent cathedral, and suhurhs ,;tretch out beyond 
them in every direction. The castle built by Louis IX. occupies the summit of a 
bold rock, and there are many other media-val buildings" hich impart a character 
to the town. There are scientific societies and colleges, a school of art industry, 
and museums, amongst which that containing a collection of the works of the 
sculptor, D:n id of 
-\ngeJ.s, is perhaps the mo..t interesting. C01l1111UCJ amI 
industry flourish. There are foundries and linen aud sail-cloth manufactories. The 
nur,.;;eries and market gardl.ns in the neighbourhood are famous throughout France, 
and the yineyard" of :St. Ba1"thélclll!l, Roc/ufort, St. Gl'orgl's, and Sarant enjoy a 
high reputation. The "late quarries (ardoi.siÙr8), to the east of the town, are the 
m04 important in France, yielding- about 2UO,OUO,000 slates annually. 
òlgré (2,212 inhabitant,,) and Baugé (3,318 inhabitant,.) are the only towns of 
any importance in the north of the department. 
CllOlet (12,:333 inhabitants), in the south-west, on a tributary of the St;\Te, 
suffered much during the Yendpan war, hut recovered rapidly fr01l1 its disastel':S. 
It is now one of the centres of the linen and woollen industry of France, besides 
which it carries on a ùrisk trade in cat tie. The surrounding' iUages are dependent, 
in a large measure, upon tbe manufactories of Chulet, as are also Bmup1"éall (2,.j7
) 
inhabitants), on the È\ re, and CltCmil/é (3,07:J inhabitants). 
At T/'ounJ'cé, on the Layon, are" Roman ruins: \\ hil...t I1,'/:"W((', on the 
\.ubance, 
boasts of a sumptuou" castle built in the se\'enteenth century. 
S\RTHE indudes portions of the old provinces of )Iaine. 
-\Jljou, and Perl-he. 
The 
arthe, which flows west through a hilly district, and the I.oir, th(' yallc)" of 
which is bounded by low chalk cliff'S, drain the department into the Loire. 
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Jurassic limestones, chalk, and tcrtiary formations preduminate. 
the principal occupation, the land being culti\ared for the most 
It!> geese, pullets, and capons are famous throughout France. 


A griculture is 
part by farmers. 


Fi
. 178.-THE SLATE Ql"ARIIIES NEAR A'iGEHS. 
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Le llIans (-15,ì09 inhabitants) occupies an elcvated site at the confluence of tbe 
H ui!'ne "ith the Bart-he. It is a pro'"perous to\\ n. Roman towers and a magnifi- 
cent cathedral attest its antiquity, but its numerous factories prove that it is 
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abreast of modern times. Hardware, agricultural implements, linens, and other 
textile fahric
 are manufactured. .fì'{"'l/ay-k- T''"icomte (:3,010 inhabitants), on the 
rpper Sarthe, at the foot of a tottering fortress, manufactures linens, whilst SaMp 
p,:]:}! inhabitants), on the Lower Sarthe, has lllarùle quarries, manufaetories of 
farinaceous preparations, and cattlc f:LÏrs. "ïthin a couple of miles of it is the 
famous aLbey of Sol'!5/11cs, founded in the thilteenth cel1ÍurjT. 
Sil/é-Ie-GI/illalfme (?,!I!I.) inhabitants) and Loué, two small towns to the west of 
the 
arthc, engage in tbe manufacture of linen, an industry likewige carried on 


Fig, Ij9.-LE Jhxtò. 
:,.cale 1: ôu,OOO. 
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111 the picturesque town of J[rlrllel'S (.3,1-17 inhahitants), and at BOlll/étable (:3,185 
inhabitants), to tbe east of that river. 
La Ferlé-R('I"Jwl"d (2,G3-t inhabitants) I"' tbc principal town in the heautiful 
valley of the LIuisne. 
\.t DUI/Nl/I, near it. may hc scen a remarkable cromlech. 
Lrt Fli:c1w (7,4GB inhabitants), on the Loir, is the seat of a military school 
IJccu p \'inO' the old Jesuit colleO'e in whicb Descartes was educated. Hi!!her up on 
.. 
. l:' ........ 
that river are Le Lillie (2,720 inhabitants), with a fine modern mansion; C/Ilî!eulI- 
lilt-Loir (
,j27 inhi,bitants), inhabited by clog-makers, quarrymen, and tanner,,; 
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and G/wrt/'e, where there arc several subterranean habitations. :North of the Loir 
are Écommoy (1,8,U inhabitants), J/ayct (1,631 inhabitants), and St. Galai.s (3,000 
inhabitants). 
M-\\"E:\:\"E lies almost wbol1y within the basin of the rin'r whose name it bears, 
and which, lower down, is known as )Iaine. Geologically it forms a part of 
Brittany. There are 81ate quarries, coal mines, and lime-kilns. Tbe linen 
industry is of importance, but more so the cultivation of the soil and the breeding 
of cattle. 
lIIaycnne (8,S:!6 inbabitants) is the chief town in the north of the dppartment.. 
The manufacture of linen occupies several thousand workmen in the town and the 
villages near it, and tbere are also cotton-mill,.;, flour-mills, and lime-kilns. ErnIe 
(3,8(j(i inhahitants) and G/willalld (51t> inhabitants), both on the river Ernée, which 
enters the :Mayenne from the west, are likewise engaged in the l
nen industry. 
.JÚblaiJl.
, a village to the suuth-e<1st of :Mayennc, is the old capital of tbe Aulerci- 
Di<1blinte8, and, in addition to a magnificent ca.
tcllttJlI, possesses other Ruman ruins 
of the highest interest. 
Lawl (2.),110 inhabitants) is a delightful city or. both banks of tbe )[ayenne, 
surrounded by shady walks and fine gardens. ..Amhroise l'aré, the "fatber of 
French surgeons," was a native of the place, and a monument has been erected in 
his honour. Several thousand workmen are engaged in the manufacture of fanpy 
ticking, and there are also marble works and lime-kilns. Coal is worked at 
Gf'l'lIlflIlChièrcs, to the west ot Laval; whilst the rocks of Coénons, abO\"e tbe fine 
old city of Érl"On (:
,4a;J inhabitants), yield porphyry, granite, kaolin, and man- 
ganese. Ste. SII:.alllle, a village near Évron, still possesl;cs its mediæval castle and 
walls. 
GMtPall-GOllt;{'/' (7,21R inhahitants) on the Lower :\Iayenne, is a great agricul- 
tural mart, and its ferruginous springs attract a certain numher of , isitors. Graoll 
(:1,874 inhabitants), to the west of it, was the hirthplace of Yolney. It is famous 
for its pigs and its breed of horse!'. Coal mines and slate quarries are near it. 
LOiRE-hFÉlUEt:'RE is intersected by the Lower Loire and its e;;tuary. I1istorical1y 
and geologically it belongs to Brittany, hut the peasantry have long ago discardcd 
the use of the Breton tongue, and commercial interests have alienated the country 
from Brittany. Tbe department is rich in horses amI cattle, agriculture and 
gardening are carried on with milch success, "hile industry and commerce flourisb. 
Nnullw (llG,O!J:j inhahitants), one of the great commercial towns of Francp, 
dates back to a time far anterior to that of the Romans, and hears the name of the 
Gallic tribe of the 
amnetes. Its position, at a point where tbe rivers Erdre and 
Sèvre join the Loire, is exceedingI.' fin'ourable for commerce, ('!'pccially as sea- 
going vessels can reacb its fine quays "ith every tide. Its most remarkable 
buildings are a castle on the river bank, a Gothic cathedral, and moùern palatial 
edifice, beneath the roof of which have been brougbt together the lihrary, 
museum, amI art collections of tbe town. The public park is one of. the finest. 
Historically tbe name of the town is connected with the Edict of Kantes, promul- 
gated by Henri IV. in l.jU
, but rc\'okcd by Louis XIY. in lü8.j. As a maritime 
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port the town is losing ground since thc introduction of larger w:"sels, for only 
tho",c dra" ing le:;:s than 10 feet of water can safely venture up the ri,'cr. .\t the 
same time it must not be forgotten that the COIllmerce of 
t. Xazaire, at the mouth 
of the ri,er, is carried on almost exclusively by Xantes firms. In former timcs 

 antes supplied the French ". est Indies \\ ith slaves, taking sugar in return, and 
up to the present time its intcrcourse with these colonies is very active. It is the 
great colonial depôt of thc valley of the Loire, and its sugar refineries only yield 
to those of Paris and )Ial'seilles. Iron foundries, lead and brass worlts, oil-mills, 


Fig. 180.-
ANTE
. 
Scale 1 : 66,000. 
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soap work
, machine shops, a tobacco mmmf,Lctory, ship-yards, and other industrial 
establishments give employment to thousancls of workmcn. Other thuusands 
work in the granite quarries above the suburb of Clirllltenfl!/ (8,-1
JO inhabitants). 
The preservation of tood annually increases in importance. The valleys of the 
Erdre and :-\.;ue abound in fine old castles and modern country nl<Lusions, the 
latter more especially around Clisson (2,2-11 inhabitants). 
AI/ceni!; (4,61iR inhabitants) is the only to\\n on the Loire ubove Xantes. 
Descending the river, we pass Ind/"c (2,2:29 inhabitants) and the island of Iudret, 
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with an old castle and a Government manufactory for marIne engines; Couéron 
(1,O(j3 illhahitants) and its lead works; and reach Saf('J/ay (l,îO=3 inhabitants), a 
small town built on a hluff to the north, affurding a magnificent prospect over the 
estuary of the Loire. Paimbæ/fj (2,473 i1Jhabitant:s) lies opposite, but its harbour 
is hardly ever now visited by merchantmen since docks have been excavated at Sf. 
Na:airc (H,îli1 inhabitants), at the mouth of the ri\'er, and 30 miles below 


Fig. 181.-ST. NAZAIRE. 
Scale 1 : 30,000. 
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Nantes. This town has f'prung up rapidly since 1
36 around a Breton village, 
and packet steamers connect it with the "'est Indies and other parts of the wurld. 
In reality, however, it is merplyan outport of Kantes, to which most of the mer- 
chandise is forwarded immediatel
' aftf'r it has heen landed. Its em irons consist 
of barren heaths, and the town is very much in want of good drinking water.'" 


. Val UP of imports (1875) at Ht. Nazaire, 1:13,240,000; at Nantes, 1:2,800,000; of exports at St. 
Nazaire, 1:1,680,OOU, at K.mteø 1:!,200,000. 
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The district to the west of St. :Yazaire, with its primiti\'e inhahitants, its ever- 
changing coa4, and its salt s\\ amps, yielding about ;Jlj,OOO tons of s:llt a year, is 
one of the most interesting in France. Its principal towns are CrOl:çic (1,9
1 
inhabitants), much frequentpd by seaside visitors, and (;uérm,dc (2,-1-15 inhabitants), 
still surrounded by turreted "alls. On the wide bay to the south of the Loire, in 
the district of Retz, are BOl/rg/leuf (
l;- inhabitant:-) and PorI/ie, a rising seaside 
resort, with numerous pretty villas. 
ChûtulIfbrialll (-1-,OR2 inhahitants) is the only place of importance in the north 
01 the department, it,; old wall" and gabled houses offering a curious contrast to 
its modern court of ju
tice and manufactories. Agricultural progress, too, 
changes the face of the country, and large tracts of heath in the vicinity of the 
agricultural school of Gf"Ulldjollan have been converted into producthe land. 


. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


BRITTANY (BRETAGNE). 


GEXI-:R\I. ASPECTS. 



 
 I RITT_\.XY and Cotentin, the two peninsuhs of \Vestern France, 

 j ) I arc geologically of the same origin, and, together with Poitou 

. 
'\\/, <
-"1 and Cornwall, are the principal remaining portion of a huge 
0? I granitic island, which also included Poitou and Cornwall, and was 
separated from the continent by an arm of the sea extending to 
thc Vosges and the plateau of Central France. 
\n irruption of the Atlantic 
severed the French portion of this ancient island from that lying beyond the 
Channel. The ocean incessantly lashes the broken coast of these peninsulas, but 
their granitic rocks are better able to resist its onslaughts than is the calcareous 
soil of 
ormandy and ;-)aintonge. 
The climate and physical aspects of these two peninsulas are the same, but 
their polit.ical history has been ,ery different. The Bay of I:;t. 
Iichel completely 
separates Brittan) froIll Cotentin; and the latter being too small of extent to lead 
an independent life, amI moreover easy of access, very soon cast in its lot with that 
of the population of Korthern France. Brittany, on the other hand, offered a 
stubborn resistance to every attempt at a
similat!on. Thanks to its remoteness- 
far away from the great high-roads of nations-it was able to maintain its old 
custOIllS and its Celtic tongue. The stubborn resistance offered by the Bretons to 
foreign encroachments was maintained for centuries. The English, though masters 
of Anjou and of Kormandy, never succeeded in firmly establishing themselves in 
Brittany; and long after that province had become French it maintained its 
ancient customs, and down to the present day it is disting-uished for Illany pecu- 
liarities. 
Rocks, tortuous valleys, heaths, and forests sep.trate Brittany fmm the rest of 
France, and the readiest access to it is afforded by the sea. Its many fine harbours 
facilitated the crcation of a mercantile marine, and the frequent wars between 
:England and France afforded an opportunity to the Bretons for exhibiting their 
prowess at sea. The rivalry between them and the "Bretons" on the other 
side of the channel fed their local pJ.triotisIll, whilst frequent intercourse with 
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other mantllne districts of France created amongst them a French national 
feeling. 


In its general features, Brittany consi8ts of two bands of 
ranite, gradually 
approaching each other in the west, tLe triangular 8pace between them being 
occupied by ancient sedimentary formations. 
The crystalline, fern-clad height:, to the west of the Lower Loire, known as the 
Sillon (" furrow") of Brittany, may he described as the edge of a pblè....U rather 
than a chain of hills. The Yiluine has exea\'ated itself a passage through the 

ranitic hei
hts, "hich farther west form the range known as the Landes of 
Lanvaux (,j;- 4: feet). The granite'! finally give place to schists, which form the 
Black )Iountains of Brittany, thus called after the forests which formerly covered 
them. They culminate in the bold )Ienez-IIom (1,Ot;3 feet), on the peninsula of 
Crozon. 
The northern granitic range of Brittany is far more complicated in its structure 


Fig. 18
.- THF LANUES OF LA 'IV At X. 

le 1: 650.000. 


'--- 


10 Miles. 


than that of the south. From the plain intersected by the canal of the HIe the 
country gradually rises to thE' heights of Le )[ené (l,llli feet); but beyond these 
extends a vast ledge of granite, until we reach the fine range of Arrée and its 
sandstone peak of S1. )Iichel (1,'!R! feet), the most prominent hill of Brittany. 
The vale ellclose(l between these granitic heights is traversed by scveml rivers, 
communication between which has been established by means of a canal, which 
connects the Lower Loire with Brest. but has now been superseded by railways. 
Brittany generally gives an impression of monotonous grandeur; and Brizeux, 
a native poet, addresses it as the "!amI of granite amI of oaks." But the country 
i.. not wlthou
 landscapes more pleasing to the eye-heaths and fields, shady lanes, 
tranquil rivulets, half-hidden lakelets, and old walls cowrec1 with ivy. On the 
scashore other sights greet the eye, and nothing can be morE' impressive than the 
billows of the 
\.tlant.ic rushing upon the cliffs of Fini"tère. ,\Yith a lowering sky 
the physiognomy of the country is sombre in the extreme, but the sun imparts to 
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it an aspect of quiet cheerfulness impossihle to dpsC'ribe. The Bretons themselves 
yicld completely to these impressions, and home sickness is frequent amongst them 
when abroad. 


THE COAST. 


A
TIE:'T Arlllllrir'a, the" Lund of the Sea," fully merit'! its Celtic appellation, for 
to the sea it is indebted for its climate and for most of its resources, and the sea 
has shaped the temper of its inhabitants. Otf the western promontories of Brit- 
tany the gulf-strc.1m encountel'S the secondary ocean current, which sweeps the 


Fig. IR3.-ì\foRIHH\x. 
Scale 1 : 240,000. 
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sl>ores of the nay of ni,;cay. The t.ide" are violent and irregnllr, and tbe sea is 
perpetually in motion down to its very hot tom. A prm erflllu1lfler-current running 
along the northern coa!'t sweeps the granitic sea-hottom, piling up t.he sand and 
mud in the east. :-:ome of the roc.ks forming these are hut ill adõlpted to resist the 
act.ion of the sea, and enormous blocks of rock have tumhl(.d down from the cliffs 
In the west, where sedilllPnbr
' strata illten'ene between the two band" of granitic 
rocl;:s, the encroachments of the "ca have hcen 1110"t considf'rable. The roadsteads 
of Brt'st and Duuarnenez penetrate deeply into the la1lf1. amI ulmost rc!'emhle 
Xorwegian fiords, balf obliterated hy alluvium brought. down by the rivers which 
euter them. To the west of the estuary of the Vilaille this contest between the 
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element" has gi,"en birth to a land-locked bay known as tbe :\Iorbiltan, or "little 
sea." Islands are scattered OU'I' it, 1'01110 of them inhabited, and all suhject to 
continual chunges. M. E. Desjardins is ûf opinion that this inland bay is of COIll- 


Fig, 184.-TH' PE'\"IXSl"LA OF QrIHERON. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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paratiH'ly recent cre ltion. A ,.,uh"idellce of the lalld has certainly taken l)lace 
there, for cromlechs ha, e been discovered which òo not e'"en UIlCO\l'r at low 
water. The numl'l'Ou,", islands at the mouth of this bay iIidicate the direttioll of 
54 
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the old coast, amI farther off a still more ancient coast-line may be t.raced in the 
islands lying between the Points of Croisic and of Quiheron. These islands, as 
well as the elongated p
ninsula of Quiberoll, certainly mi1rk the extent of Brittany 
in some bygone age. As to the p
ninsub mentioned, a causeway and s:tnds sub- 
merged hy e.1ch floorl alone attach it to the mainland. 
The island of Groix amI the small ar('hip
lago of Glén'lIl Illark the extent of 
the old coast to the west of {!uiberon. Tradition tells us that the nine islets of 
Glénan are the fragments of a larger island. .\s to the hu"gc island of Delle-lIe, 
or Guern?ur, farther off the shore, it is, with the island of Yeu and the sunk rock 
of Rochebonne, the only remaining- witness of a coast-line even more ancient than 
those noticed above. 
D.Jubling the bold headland of Pemnarch, or the" horse's he:td," we enter the 


Fig. H!.3.-TuF. HEADLA'iD OF (;OHJo/OUAIL.LE. 
Scale 1 : 400,000. 
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(lpsolatc Day of Åmlic>rnc. :Xot, a tree g-row;; upon the heights which Rnrronnd it, 
and no traces of l'ult.imtion grpet the eye. The headland of Cornouaille (Cornwall), 
to the nort,h of that bay, juts far out into the sea. 
tanding upon its summit, no 
Il':-;s than 2G
 feet above the sea, we are not beyond the reach of the spray, and the 
ground is feIt to shake beneath our feet. The wa,-es dash into the Enfer (hell) of 
Plog-off. at its foot, creating a soumllike thunder. and at the neighbouring Bay of 
Trépa""'
" t.he superstitious mariner fancies he hears the voices of the drowned 
rising- aboH' the hO\\ ling storm and the roar of the waves. To our ancestors this 
uproar sounderl like the voice of' a god, whom ninp Druid virgins sought to pro- 
pitiate by leading a life of de, otion upon the weather-beaten i:sland of I:;cin. If 
tradition can be Lelieved, man)' a town ba", been swallowed up by the wa,-es in 
that part of the country. The Bay of Douarnenez is said to mark the site of the 
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ancient ci.ty of Is; and a causcway of Roman construction, leading to some place 
now submerged, may still be traced near the Bay of Trépassps. 
The island of ()ue:,sant uccupies a position analogous to that of bcin, with 
reference to the headland of Léon. This clitf-bound i...land is cultinlted, but not a 
tree, not a ".hrub grows upon it, llarincrs dread to approach it, for rocks abound, 
the tides and" inds are most irregular, and dense fl'gs prevail. But though the 
passage,. separating Oue"s mt and the neighbouring islets are full of danger, they 
give acces::. to the maguifi.:ent road of }\re,.t, where four hundred ves"els find a 
secure shelter. 
Several small islands and rocks on the north coast of Brittany enable us to 
trace the old line of coast. The dreaded granitic headland, l.nown as "f;,\Ords 'Of 
Tréguier," near Bréhat, has offered a powerful resi",tance to the wa"es, but the 
eoast farther east has been eneroachcd upon in many p.lrts. In the Bay of 
St. Brieuc alune no less than l:!u square miles of land ha,'e been swallowed up 
since the fifth century. Tr.tces of ten Gallo-Homan buildings haw been discovered 
at various spots on the beach, and the old walls on thp Cape of Erquy, "hich 
bound,. the bay on the east, are supposed to be the remains of the town of Reginea 
mentioned on reutinger's Table. The island of Cézembre, at the mouth of the Bay 
of St, )lalo, formed a portion of the mainland in the twelfth century, and e"en 
more recently. 
ubmerged furests aud bogs are met with at different points of 
this coast, and the recovery of the trees buried for centurits beneath the sands 
of the heach occupies many of the poorer inhabitants of 
t. 
Ialo. The remains of 
buildings dil'co"ered in the Bay of 
t. Brieuc prove, howe,'er, that the encroach
 
ment of the sea is not exclusi\'ely duf' to its ero,.ive action; a subsidence of the 
land has evidently contributed tu that result. 
If tradition aud old chronicles are to be helie,'ed, the encrmchments of the sea 
have been formidable indeed. The arl:hipelago of Chausey is stated in the" Li,-es 
of the Saint'S" to ha, e formed part of the mainland in the l)eginning of the eighth 
century, the area now cO\-ered by the sea being then occupied by a vast forest 
known as SCi.scÎ{[CIl1ll I/Cil/Il.ç. Thus much is certain-that a forest formerly covered 
what is now the be:1Ch of the Bay of St. )Iichel. The names of villages which 
stood in that forest ha,-e been handed down to us, and at low water traces of them 
may sometimes be seen. X owhere else in the world, the estuary of the Severn 
and the Bay of Fundy alone excepted, docs the tide attain so extraordinary a 
height as in the Bays of St. )falo and S1. :Michel, where it rises 40, and even 
.jO feet. In the course of siÅ hours it invades the beach of the latter bay, con- 
\"erting tbe rock of St. :MicheI, with its picturesque castle, into an island. )lan, 
however, has undertaken not. only to put a stop to the further encroachments of the 
sea, but also to reco,-er some of the land already swallowed up by it. The 
interesting hill of Dol, with its numerous remains of prehistoric animals, formerly 
stood in the midst of the sea, but 3,':;00 acres surrounding it have been converted 
into productive land. Embankments 30 feet in height, and constructed since 
the eleventh century, now extend for a distance of :30 miles along the southern 
shore of the Bay of St. )Iichel, and the recovery of the sandy beaeh lying beyond 
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them IS nut cOll"irlered a hopell'ss enterprise. The greatest obstacle to this reCon- 
quel"t is not offered by the sea, but by the rin
rs which flow into the bay, and for 
which an outlet must be provided. 
Elsewhere on the coast of Brittany man has had to gllard ag3inst an invasion 
of moving saud-hills. The dunes of St. Pol-de-Léon are the most formidable, but 
having been planted with trees, they no longer Cause anxiety. The sand com- 
posing these and other dunes in Brittany is unusually rich in carbonate of lime. 
Fragments of shells and seawced enter largely into tbeir composition, and the 
tra
:, or cnlcareous sand, carried thitbl'r 1,y the winds actually constitutes an 
element of wealth, being must useful as manure. 
Seaweeds are collected all along the CO.1st, to be appliE'd to the fields; and in the 
bogs of Cancale and St. )lichel the peasants annually take up 5UO,UOO tons of 


Fig. 186.-THF BAY OF 8T. 1IIICHEL. 
Scale 1 : 500.000. . 
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mud mixcd with fragments of shells, which they !'pread OH'r their fields. These 
fertilising 3gents are all the more appreciated as tbe cryst,Illine and p,llæozoic 
rocks of Brittany contain hardly any lime at all. 
The fishing grounds of Brittany are amongst the most produeti,'e of France. 
TIle peasants of Quimper and Châteaulin furmedy almust li'l"d upon salmon, flDd 
farm-labourers objected to their being rcquilwl to eat it 1I10re than thrice a week. 
Thousands of men are engaged in the coast fisheries, yielding hcrring,., sardines, 
mackerel, lobsters, and oysters; and Breton fi"hermell. inured to the hanlship!'l 
of a seafaring life, annually visit tl1P fi...hing grounds ('If :Kewfoundland aud 
Iceland. )Iany amongst them work in the fields during winter. or collect sea- 
weed, but early in :"pring cnp:a
 thcmsl'ìn's as Railors on hoard thp '-e''':l'ls 
proceeding to th0 An.tic regions. Th0 fonr dcpartmenb lIf Brittany snpl'ly thE' 
mercantile marine uf France with oue-tiftll of its ,.ailCll's. 
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THE inhabitants of Brittany differ from those of the rest of France III language. 
lllan uers, and sucial cOlldi tion. 
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Fig. 18..-BRETOS PEA
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In Armorica, a remote region but little vi,;ited, ancient customs maintained 
themselves longer than in the more accessible parts of France, and tbe Druids 
enjoyed most power. Th(' modern Bretons are no doubt, to a large extent, the 
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descendants of these ancient .Armorican8, but kindred Celtic tribes, driven from 
Great Britain through the invasion of the Anglo-Saxons, settled amongst them. 
These n8W' arrivals founded tbe towns of St. Brieuc, At. )Ialo, and others. Being 
superior in intelligence to the ahuriginal population, they soon gained a prepon- 
derance, and Armorica became BritbllY, or Little Britain. The descendants uf 
these immigrants still differ from other Bretons. They are tall, fair, and blue- 
eyed, tbpse features being most pl'Ominent on tbe isla1ll1s of 13atz and Ouessant. 
The Bretons living to the south of the nortbern coast range are less tall, brown- 
complexioned, and have ruund he Ids ; but tbey, too, ha\e dark blue eyes. Some 
of the inhabitant" of the islands and oi remote districts are said to be of a different 


Fi!!. 188.-.\1'PllO"-I\IATE E"-TE:-OT OF THE BRETON 'fOXGUE. 
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origin. As a rule the Bretons hear a striking resemblallce to the Limousins and 
other inbahitants of the plateau of Cenh\.l Ff1lnce. They 11:1\'e even boen likened 
to the Rabyls of Algeria. Dr. Bodichon, bimself a Breton, says that" the Breton 
of pure blood has a thick I>kull, a palish yellow skin, a brown complexion, black 
or brown eyes. a squat build, and black bail'. TIe, like the Rabyl, is stubborn 
and indefatigable, and his voice bas the same intonation." 
The Celtie, or Brri:((d, spoken hy the Bretons, is akin to 'Ye}"'h. There arc 
four dialects, those of Tréguier, Léon, Cornouaille, and Yannes; and (,oIlsiòerLtble 
jealou"ie" exist h(>tween those who speak them, as is proved by uneomplimentar
T 
expressions like these: "A thief like a Léonard ! " "a traitor like a Tl'égorrois! " 
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" a blockhead like I) V 3Imetais ! " :md "a brute like a Coruouaillais !" The literp- 
ture of B:ittany i!'ò poor, I)ml can nut compare in antiquit\. or wealth with that 01 


Fig. 189.- "'OME" IIF C\SC-UE. 
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Ireland or 'rale
. ()nly one weekly paper is publislwd in nl"Cton French is 
spoken in nrest and the towns generally, and is gaining ground rapifllyatnong!'òt 
the peal'ants, most of whum can cOll\'erse now with the "gentlemen" whom 
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formerly they hated so much. Still the boundary between the French-speaking 
Bretons, or " Gallots," in the east, and the Bretons proper, has changed but little 

ince the twelfth century. An examination of a map almost enal,les us to draw 
the line dividing the two languages. On the one side we meet with French 
name", or with Breton ones accommodated to French tongues; on the other, 
with pure Breton names only, such as begin with fib"I" (month), conc (port, conch- 
shell), ('ar, caër, or kf'1" (fortress, manor-how,e), coat, or ('od (wood), Ian (conse- 
crated ground), loc (place, hermitage), IC8 (court of justice), mel/é (hill), mOl' (sea), 
penn (head), plé, pIe II, or plo//" (people, tribe), 1'08 (coast), &c. 
The manners of the Bretuns, though peculiar in many re;opeC'ts, do not e

en- 
tially differ tì'olll what may he met with in other remote localities of France. Brit- 
tany, ir, fact, presents us with a fair likeness of medircyal France. As )Iichelet 
says, " The Bretm.s ha'"e only been estranged from us becau
e they have adhered 
mo
t faithfully to what we were originally; they are not much French, but very 
much Gaul." 
, Old p.lgan cu:-.toms still sun"in', and tll(' peninsula of Pontusval, in Léonais, has 
I1f'en known as fir }I(/!Jaui=, or the" land of the pagans," down to 
he present time. 
But there are many other P'll"ts of the prO\ ince \\ here fountains and large trees 
remain objects of veneration, and the mi"tletoe ha" lost none of its pristine virtue. 
The ancient sanctu:lries ha,'e heen converted into ehapds, hut the old di,-inities 
snrvive undl.r other nr.rnes. Our Lady of Hatred, the patroness of a chapel 
near Tréguier, is the Christian rC'pre"C'ntation of a ferocious Celtic deity, whum 
women in,'oke to destroy a detested husband, aJld to whom children pray for the 
death of aged parents. f.ìt. [,-es the Truthful, on the uther hand, is appealed to 
as the defcnder of orphans and widows, and to redress all wrongs. 
Dolml'ns, or cromlechs, arc re, ered as the tombstones of puwerful men, and 
rai;ocd stoncs, which no pe.lsant pa,.."es by without crossing himself, abound t.hrough- 
out the country. The peasants near Auray, when suffering from rhpUluatism, lie 
down on an alt 11', im oking the aid uf St. .Étienne. EI"e\\+ere they rub the 
forehead with ""acred" !'.tones when suffering from headache. Young people 
'Still dance around the dulmens, and married couples furtiwly tou\:h one of the"e 
stones in order that their posterity may prosper. The great. gnne-hill near 
Carnac, 1-10 feet in height, is vi"ited by ..;ailors' wi,'cs to pray for their hu!;hands. 
In Hi,j
 the Breton cleq
y solemnly dC'clared that the devil alone could profit 
from food offerings plac.)d upun these dulmens: since that time many of them 
have become ohject.. uf superstitious fear instead of ,eneration. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 



Il)lmlJ[\:\" is richer in ancient stone monuments than any other department. of 
Brittany, and its to\\"ns are more original in their aspect. Breeding càttle 
is of great importance. Heaths occupy a vast area even now, and most of the 
pea
ant" keep bees. llye, buckwheat, fish, and shell-fish constitute the principal 
articles{)f food. 
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The enstern portion of the department lies within the basin of the Yilaine and 
its tributary, the Oust. Roe!u,-B"l"Iwn{ is a small port near the mouth of the 


Fig. 190.-LuUlENT ASD PORT-LollI!. 

C!1Ie 1 : 150,000. 
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Yilaine, here spanned by a bold ;;u<;pension bridge, which offers no obstacle to 
sailing-vesðels proceeding up the river to Berton. Ploer/ltel (2,790 inhabit,mts) 
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is the principal town in the valley of the Oust, with remailIl< of aneient walls and 
a church of the sixteenth century. Jossdin (2,.5'22 inhabitants), higher up on the 
Oust, is commanded by a fine castle. A pyramid, half-way between these towns, 
marks the site of the "Battle of the Thirty," fOUg3t in 1.331, between the 
champions of Beaumanoir and llamborough. Bol/ftl/, witb ruins of a castle, has 
gi ven its name to one of the mOf!t powerful families of France. 
raU/"('8 (1.5,716 inhabitants), the capital of the department, on a creek of the 
Bay of ::\Iorhihan, resembles a large village rather than a town, but boasts of a 
museum rich in local antiquities. AI/J'{/!/ (4,:3:j,3 inhabitants), on another creek of 
the hay nanll'd, is famous on account of its oy...tcr beds. The sardine fi
heries 
occupy many of the inhabitants, and annually, at the commencement of the fishing 
sewson, a nautical proeession is formed, headed by the priests, who solemnly bless 
the sea. .A chapel near the town is much visited by pilgrims. In the neigh hour- 
hood was fought the battle which terminated the Breton war of sueeession (l:
(j-!). 
Purt-1YalYllo and Locmal"iakcl" .are two villagcs at the mouth of the Bay of )lorbihan. 
Xear the former rises the artificial hill of Tumiac, üü feet in height, and the 
latter boasts of a remarkablc dolmen (see Fig. 8). Other dolmens of note are met 
inland, near the villages of Eln 1/ (î3(j inhahitants) and (;J'{/ud Champ (GGS inha- 
bitants), as well as on the peninsula of TIuis, remarkable, moreover, for its mild 
climate. Around Sf{l"::n{lt (
--1-0 inhabitants), the birthplace of Lesage, laurel-trees, 
camellias, myrtle-trees, and pomegranate-trees grow in the open air. 
The western portion of the department is drained by the ri,'er ßlavet, renrlered 
navigablc as far as POI/fir!! (ü,--1-02 inhabitant:;), formerly known as Kapoléon- 
ville, and consisting of a Breton quarter, with quaint houses, and the military 
hlocks adjoining it. Yessels of 200 tons aseend the lllavet as far as lIcl/l/cvout 
(4,84--1- inhabitants), 6 miles abO\'e Lo/'Ù'ld (:11,000 inhal,itants), the largest town 
of the rlepartment, and its busie..;t POI"t. The harbour of Lorient is aceessible to 
vessels of the largest size; and in the heginning of the eight.eenth century, whilst 
the French East India Company existed, its commerce exceeded that of ever
' 
other port of France. The company fililed in clln8equence of thc progress made by 
the Engli"h in India, and its ships, dockyards, and arsenal became the property of 
the I.;tate. It is still one of the fivc grcat, military ports of France. The inha- 
bitants are much interested in the sardine fishery. Purt-Lollis (3,2(j:! inhabitants), 
at the mouth of the Dlavct, is a dependency of Lorient. Its citadel Ims frequentl
' 
serverl as a prison of state, as has also that of Lc Plllais (2,823 inhabitan
s), tbe 
capitul of llelle-Ilc-cn-)Ier. 
FC\:ISTt:Jm, or "Laud's End," is the westernmost department of France. To 
its moist and mild climate it is indebted for its fertility, and plunts grow luxu- 
riantly wheren
r there is soil to root in. The coast distriet, known as the 
" Golden Belt," is carefully cultivated hy small proprietors, hut mall)' of the large 
estates in the interior consist of barren heat.hs. 
\gricliiture and the breeding 
of cattle and horses constitute the wealth of Finistère. There are also quarries of 
granite and slates, but thc argentiferous lead mines are no longer worked. The 
fisheries are of considerable importance. 
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QUill/perle, a pr('tt
. town of -I,ORO inhahitants, is the first place met with on 
crossmg from ::\Iol'bihan into Finistère. Its port i", accessible only to small coast- 
ing ,'e",sels. Then fullows the villagl' of rOllt-
lll'/l, "ith numeruus windmi]]s. 


Fig. 191.-C'oxCAR"EAU. 
SoL" lIe 1 : 33,000. 
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rOl/carnf'aU (-I,GI-l inhabitants), on the wide Bay of Foue;;nant or Forest, is one of 
the great fishing towns of nl'ittany. 1ts maritime fauna is exceedingly rich, and 
an aquarium has heen estahlished to enable scientific men to study it. 
Quill/pi'/" (1:3,87!) inhabitants), the capital of Cornouaille, has a tidal harbour, 


. 
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and boasts of a highly ,-enerated cathedral, dedicated to St. Coren tin. An 
agricultural college and a drainage and irrigation !-chool have been establi"hed 
there. Quimper was the birthplace of Kerguelen, the navigator, and of Laënnec, 
the physician. The surrounding country abounds in natural curiositie", and the 
manners of the inhabitants are very primitive. Brice (-1
2 inhabitants), a village 
to the north, is noted for its" double nugs," which umhle naturally. POllt l'Ab"'; 
(;1,

7 inhabitants) is one of the most old-fashioned towns of Brittany, and at the 
village of PClUltarcll we meet with the ruins of a considerable town. AlldierllP 
(l,(j
7 inhabitants) is likewili\t' u decayed city, but DOllarllellc: (
,(j8ï inhabitants) 
has become one of the principal quarters of the sardine fishery, which emploJs 
800 boats and several thousand men. The wide lhy of Duuaruenez is bounded ill 


Fig. I 92.-BnEsT. 


the north by t,he peninsula of Gro:oJ/ (8
-1 inhahit:mts), beyond wh:ch a narrow 
gullet leaùs into the magnificent roadstf'ad of Brest. 
Br('st (ßß,R:!8 inhahitants) is the mo:-;t populous town on the 
\tlantic I'eaboard 
between Havre and 
antes, amI next to Toulon the greatest naval ar,;enal of 
France. Its aspect, however, is very different from that of the delightful city of 
Provence. It is almost sinister, and from afar only uniform ramparts amI cannon 
are visible. The estuary of the Penfeld, hardly morf' than 3uu ff'et wide, forms 
the port of the town. On its right ri!-òes a castle of the thirteenth century, Yery 
much older than the modern fortifications built hy Vauban. The shabby buildings 
on the left contain marine stores. Pas"ing beneath a swing-bridge, the estuary 
"inds for more than a.wile between stores, workshop..;, and ship-yards. TIuge 
ùasins have been excavated in the solid rock, and a breakwater nearly a mile in 
length has recently been con<:tructed. f'teamers connect Brest with N ew York, 
but the commerce of the town is not of much importance. 
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The vicinity of Drest and of its industrial suburh of Lrlll/bézrl/cc (2,2-13 inhabit- 
ants) abounds in remarkable sites. Äscending the Elorn, we have P/ollgastel-Daoll/as, 
with its orchards and markl't gardens, on the right, and reach Lal/dU"lIcllll (6,Hß5 
inhabitants), with a large linen-mill, and St. Mart!!rf', famous on account of its 
horse fairs. 'The river Aulne, \\ hif'h likewi
e enters the road of 13rest, leads past 
Le Faou and Port-LallI/a!! to Châteall/in (2,nI inhabitants), near which are slate 
quarries. On the .Aven, a tributary of the .Aulnl', st'mds Carluti.r (2,296 inha- 
bitants), the Roman Y orguuium, where se\en road,,; meet. I'assing through the 
narrow gullet which connects the road of Drest with the open .Atlantic, we notice 
Camard, an old outport, on the left, and the small creek of )[il/Oll, thc terminus 
of an Atlantic cable, on the right. Doubling Point :5t. :Matthieu, surI1,1ounted by 
the ruins of a church, we pa
s in sueee,..hiun rUJ/'l/ld, a {il\'ourite bathing-place; 
.Allcr-I1dllt, "here there are granite quarries; Alwr-Bel/oil; and Aha- Trrac1l. 
LfSI/f'l"{'1/ (:!,-10/ inhabitants), near which is the church of Folgoët, much frequented 
l,y pilgrims, lies some distance inland. 
J[nrlaix (1:3,519 inhabitants), on the Do
sen, has a tidal harbour, and vessels of 
"cveral hundred tons are able to anchor close to the stores and m:U1uf Lctories which 
line both banks of the ri,"cr. The most remarkable building of the town is a rail- 
way viaduct, which, at a beight of Ino feet, passes o'-er the ri,"er and the houses 
of the to\\ n. )Ioreau was born at )Iorlaix in I/U:3, and the traveller Lejean is a 
nati, e of Plouegat-Guerrand, near Lanmeur, to the north-east of the to\\ n. 
De"cending the ri'f"er, \\e pass the castle of Tal/reali, on an island at its mouth, huilt 
in the si
teenth century as a defence against the English, but now used as a prison. 
St. Pol (:3,.jO:3 inhabitant s), the old e3pital of Léollais, lIas two magnificent 
churches, but has otherwise lost all importance. The em-irons, protected b
' 
embankments, are e
ceedingly fertile. Rmwoß.' (l,.lx
 inhabitanb), tbe old harbour 
of Léonais, is known on account of a fig-tree, which has grown to e
traordinary 
proportions. The vegetables grown around it are exported to Paris, London, and 
Rotterdam. The 
ea abounds in fish, and a zoological station, Eimilar to that at 
Concarneau, has been est3bli"hed. 
('tÌlr"'-Dl'-S"RD, "north coa,..t," i,.. for the gl'patpr part carefully cultivated by a 
multiturle of "mall proprietors. A g"rieulture and cattle-breerling" are the leading 
occupations. A manufacturing industry can hardly be said to exi...t"and there are 
no great eommen:.i",l ports. 
LOllc1enc (:?,OrH inhabitantr;) is the principal tf)\\"n in the southern portion of the 
department, which drains into the river,> Hlavet and Yilaine, and is cO\'ered to a 
large extent with furze. Cor 7 n!/, a village to the north-west of it, i.. noted for its 
horse..., said to l'e the de...cendant" of 
\rabs introdUl'eil during the ('ru"ade.-.. 
LallI/ion (Ii, ll.j inhabitants), in the delighttul valley of the Guer, close to the 
frontier of Finistère, has a small port. Therc are several curious old buildings. 
The river Jaudy enh'rs the !':ea farther "cst. The tide a,-,c('Ufh it as far as the 
famous old cit
 of Tref!lIiel' (3,011 inhabitants), with a cathedral of the fourteenth 
cent1J.ry. Dl.ubling the dreaded headland kll1J\\ n as the "!'word;;" (EpÍ'e,,) of 
Treguicr, we arrive at the mouth of the riH'r Tril'ux and the small purt of 
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LézaJ'dJ'icux (,")16 inhabitants). 
hitants). Higher up on the 
citadd. 
Returning to the coast, we pass the island of TIréhat, inhabited by a superior 
race of men, whom consanguineous marriages have not injuriousl)' affected, and the 
small fishing ports of Paimúol (l,.jjG inhabitants), BJ'éllec, St. Quay (D8! inha- 


The tide ascends 3S far as Popf,.iruJ.' (2,1[12 inha- 
river is Guiu!/amp (7,8[15 inhabitants), with an oIrl 


Fig. 193.-l\IoRLAn:. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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bitants), and Billic (1, I LO inhahitants); and entering the river Gonet, ascend with 
the tide to the tidal harbour of St. Bricl/c, (13,(jt)3 inhabitants), the capital of the 
department. The town is not remarkable for its buildings; but its inhabitants. 
known as Briochins, engage in the manufacture of textile fabrics, and carryon a 
considerable trade with agricultural produce. Hundreds of men find employment 
in the granite lJuflrriLs in its neighbourhood. fit. Quintin (:3,218 inhabitants), on 
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the lpper Gouet, is noted for its linen inùustry, which was much more important 
formerly. 
. . 
.At Pléd/'OI/, a small village 6 miles to the south-e'lst of 
t. TIrieuc, may be seen 
the curious ancient camp of Péran, "ith vitrified walls. 
LmJ/lJalle (4,:!4 R inhabitants), the old capital of the duchy of Pcnthit;ne, lies 
on the road to Dinan (7,978 inhabitants), the easternmost town of the department, 


Fig. 19-1.-ST. Mno Ar.D ST. :--ER"AS. 
Scale 1 : 9J 000. 
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picturesquely situated on the banks of the riwr nance, which 10\, er do" n flows 
past St. ::\1alo. An old castle, now used as a prison, crowns a hill near the to\\ n ; 
a magnificent viaduct spans the rÏ\-er: and the heart of Duguesclin is preserved in 
the Gothic parish church. A granite pillar, 10 miles to the south-west of the town, 
marks the site of the castle of La )Iotte-Droons, in which Duguesclin was born 
(1:3:21). Dinan bas tan-yards and sail-cloth factories. Its mild climate has 
attracted many Engli"h residents. 
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hLE-ET-YTL\IxF..-The greater portion of this department is drained by the 
river Vilaiue and its tributary, the Ille, and only an inconsiderable part of it 
border" upon the British Channel. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are the prin- 
cipal occupations; bee-hives (J 60,000) are more numerous than in any other 
depltrtment in France; and at St. ::\Ialo and elsewhere on the coast fishing and 
navigation occupy many of the inhabitants. 
St. .J.ll,tlo (10,061 inhabitants), at the mouth of the nance, is the great seaport 
of the department, separated from its more ancient sister city of St. SI'/'wn (9,912 
inhabitants) byextensi,'e ,\et docks. The tides sometimEs rise 50 feet, and the 


Fig". 195.-VIEW OF ST. lIlALO. 
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sea alternately ach ances np to the quays and retires for a considerahlc distance. 
complPtdy changing the aspect of the two towns. The inÌ1ahitants of St. )Ialo, or 
)Ialouin:,:, have at all times enjoyed a reputation as bold seamen, engaging in e01l1- 
merce or piracy as opportunities offered tbemsch-es. Four expetlitions were fitted 
out in England to burn the to\\ n, but they failed. The Ualouins became so 
wealthy that they were able to lend 30,000,OUU francs to Louis XIV. They are 
ellterprising and persevering, and somewhat haughty. Lamennais and Chàteau- 
bri
Uld were both nati, es of the town, amI arc nmong4 its most di:-;ting-ui8hed 
repr,'scntati\es. The commerce of the two to\\ns is no longer what it used to be, 
in spite of tine dm.k" awl ruih\ ays. .\.ùout eighty' C"Scl8 are ellgag'cd in the S ew- 
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foundland n:<heries, and provisions in large quantities are exported to the Channel 
I,,,lands and England. The town attracts numerous 
ea"ide ,.isitor8. 
CUI/call' (:3,:!(jfj inhaLitant,,), on the western shore of the Bay of :-;t. )lichel, has 
famous oyster beds. They yielded l:!O,(lOO,IIOO in 1."'10:2, but only 1.j,.juO,Ouu in 
JI";.). 
\t L" ril"Íi'I', on tbe same bay, oyster-breeding is carried on successfully. 
Dul (3,51; inhabitant:<), a famou
 old town \\Ïtb a nne Gothic church, lies n short 
distance inland. X par it "tands the famous J\wnbir of Champ. Dolent, surmounted 
hy a cros:". rOll/l'o/II'!1 (1,4
1l inhabitant"!), with a c'I,4Ie in wbicb Chàteaubriand 
'pent several years of his youth, lies to the 
()uth; fbl/[/èrrs (1 O,a
j(.î inhabitants), 
on the Lpper Coul'snon, in the soutb,east. The town retain
 its uld castle, but the 
mediæval fortifications have been ra.æd to make room for suburbs. Shoemaking, 
weaving. and the quarrying of granite oceupy tbou"and" of men in the town and 
its ,icinity. At Sf. .Allhili-dll-Corlllia (1,1;)0 inhabitants), in this neighbourhood, 
was fougbt the battle whicb resulted in Brittany becoming a French prmince. 
Crossing the water-sbed separating the rivers flowing into the channel from 
those hiking a soutberly course, \\ e reach Relll/r.
 (.)3,;jf)
 inhabitant...), tbe capital 
of the department. at tbe confluence of the TIle witb tbe Yilaine. :Four railways 
and eleven higbways converge UpOIl tbe to\\ n, and a canal conneds the navigable 
Ille with the ri"er Rance, which enters the sea at St. )Ialo. Its commercial 
ad,"antages are consequently wry great. The aspect of the town, with its hou,>es 
built of greyish granite and deserted streets, is nevertheless very dreary. The 
gate of )Iordelaise is the most interesting monument of the )Iiddle Ages, but a 
tine university building, with valuahle scientific and art collections, constitutes the 
glory of the place. Rich meadow lands surround the town, and the butter kno\\ n 
as Prt:vala
'e is named after a castle in the neighbourhood. 
nfré (
,.r;-.) inhabitants) is a pieturesque old town on the'Lpper Yilaine. 
)Iadame de 
évigné re
ided for a considerable time at the castle of Borbers, to tbe 
south-east of it. Descending the Yilaine below Hennes, and passing through its 
gorges, we reach Rrr/oll (4.0.).) inhabitants), at the mouth of the Oust, and on the 
canal which connects Xantes with Brest. Othcr places of interest in the depart- 
ment are JIol/ffort (I,5U7 inhabitants), on the ::\Ieu. a tributary of the Vilaiue, 
with an old castle; Paim]Jonf, in the f.Huous forest of Drocéliande, one of tbe 
reputed haunts of )Icrlin the enchanter; Jal/:é (1,ü:36 inhabiÍ1luts), to the south- 
('a
t of Rennes; and La Gllrrc1,e (:!,6J
 inhabitants). 
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THE f'HAKXEL It;LAXDt;. 


HOrGII a political dependency of England, these islands geographi- 
cally belong to French Kormandy. Their soil, climate, prOlluc- 
tions, and inhabitants are the stUHe, and in their customs and 
political institutions they are e'"en more X orman than K ormandy 
itself, 
lagistrates there still raise the" hue and cry" (c!nl/wlIl" 
de haro), as was formerly done by the pcople when wronged b)" the great, and thc 
kgislati\'e lJOdy is still known as colli//'. If wc would study the institutions of 
feudal Xormandy we cannot do better than go to the Channel Islands. E\'er 
since they sided with John Lackland against Philip .Augustus, in the thirteenth 
century, these islands ha\e almost uninterruptedly enjoyed the blcssings of peace, 
for t,heir neutrality was guaranteed. England \ ery wisely left them in the 
enjoyment of their Im'al institutions, and can boast of no subjects more faithful 
than these islanders. 
The islets, rocks, and hanks off Gram ille haYC remaine,d in the posses:;ion of 
France, but only a few of the larger islets of the archipelago of Chausey are inha- 
bited throughout the year. A few acres there are cultn"ated, but fishin6" is the 
prilH'ipal occupation, amI the sea yields a rich barvest of fish, shrimps, and sea- 
weed, but there arc no oysters. Quarrying also is carried on extensively, and the 
streets of l}aris are for the most p:ut pa\'cd with Chausey granite. The storm- 
beaten rock, of )[inquiers and the Grd( ts, farther out, arc only occasionally 
,isited hy tishermen from Gcnll\,ille or the Channel Tslands. 
J I l!.SE\ --that i
, the island of '[1'1"8, or f'::csar: historians have identified it with 
the l\l'sarea of the 
\ntonine ] tinerary-is the largest of the group. In shape it is 
a parallelogram, its length being- nearly twice its breadth. The cliffs along its 
northern 8hure
 have offered more resistance to the onslaughts of the .Atlantic, and 
from their summits (3.jO feet) the island slopes dO\\n to the south, nmrly all its 
rivulets flowing into the TIay of 
t. 
\ubin. On a:;cending their shady valleys up 
to where they ri'ie, we find ourselves upon the summit of the cliffs, with a grand 
outlook oyer the ocean. ' 


· J('rseyhaR 'In area of 
5 bquare mil.,", ,1I1115H,f,
i inhahitants: Guernsey and the smaller islands ha,e 
aT' area of:.!
 "fluare miles, \\ilh a puplll..l
iun of :!3,!J(j8 SOul8. 
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The southern and western coa,;ts of the ishmd exhihit many traces of the 
erosi, e action of the ocean. Lcdges of rock and sand-banks, which in former times 
were dr y land, stretch for a mile or t" 0 horn wLat is now the hi(
h-water line' 
o , 


Fig. 196.-THE CHA
J<.EL ISLAJ<.D8. 
Scale 1: .00,000. 
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and the cliff'! of Corbière ha'-e been gnawed into curiolls pinnacles and pillars, and 
pierced by cavern". The heights surrounding the beach of 
t. Ouen, in the west. 
are covered with shruLs which bend to the storm. !Junes exi
t in that portion of 
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the island, and they ha,'e occasionally m'crwhelmed cultivated fields, as a punish- 
ment, local tradition tell,., us, for the massacre of shipwrecked mariners. 
Except in the north and west, where the brine-ladcn air dest.roys the vegeta- 
tion, the island is naturally fertile, and hcing hkssed by a mild climate, it pro- 
duces fruits and ,'egetables of excellent quality. Its cO', s are highly ntlued, and 
cattle imported from France are invariably slaughtered for butchers' meat. 
There are a few dolmens recalling prehistoric ages. Lucally tht'Y are 
known as pO'fI/c1a!f('8, a name recalling that of the pOl/lpical/8, or dwarfs, of 

\rlllorica. Skeletons and coar!o.e cinereal 'a:se:s have been fuund at the foot of 
tiome of these ancient stone monuments. Xorman-French is still the official lan- 
guage of the i",land, and "
ace, the author of the famous" Roman de Rou," was a 
nati,'e of "Jersui." 'Vithin the last fifty years a large number of Engli::;h have 
e-:tablished themselves upon the i:sland, attracted b
 its mild climate and the 
cheapness of tlH' n2ces:saries and luxurie" of life. These wealthy immigrants have 
gradually changed the phpiognomy of the inhabitants and of their houses: and, 
when passing through tbe streets of St. Ilélier, we may almo"t fancy being in an 
English town. During l.:t::;t COltury the JerseJitcs were attached to England only 
politically, but at the present day we must bok upon them as members of the 
great Euglish family, in spite of the vicinity of France and the many Frenchmen 
domiciled upon the isl.md. 
The ca::;tle of Jlol/f()J"gl/eil, on the eastern coast of the island, was its old 
capital, the fishing village of Gorey nestling at its foot. Sf. IIélia (W,ì15 inha- 
hitants), the modern capital, stands on the vast Day of St. Aubin, on the south shore 
of the i:sland, and is quite English in its aspect. Two forts defend its harbour, 
from which the sea retires dnring low water. Large vessels anchor in the road- 
stead of 
t. Aubin, hut an artifici..l harhour, covering no less than :380 acres, has 
been in course of construction since IKì -1. ùf. AI/
il/, which was the more impor- 
t mt place formcrly, is hardly mor
 now than a suburb of St. naier, with which 
it i" connected by rail. 
I-;Elm:, whose granite cliffs rise boldly in tbe channel which separates Jersey 
from Guernsey, consists of two portions, joined together by a narrow and precipi- 
tous neck of land. Its cliffs rise to a height of 160 feet, but access to its fertile 
and !;Illiling plateau is facilitated by means of a tunnel. Rabelais, in " Panta- 
gruel," calls it the island of pirates, thieves, brigands, murderers, and assaslSins, 
but its present inhabitant;; are peaceable enough. 
GnmX!;I':Y, the Sarnia of tbe Romans, and prohahly the Groens-ey. or green 
island, of it!; Scandinavian conquerors, is descrving of its ancient name. Though 
less carefully cultivated than Jersey, green meadows, elms grm\ing in the hedges, 
,lIId apple orchards impart to it the a"pect of a wooded country. The general 
slope is towards the north-east, the buldest proIllontories rising at the western 
extremity. 
Less frequently visited than Jersey, the inhabitants ha,'e remained more 
faithful to their ancient customs. f\mall, sunhurnt, with black eyes, and thick 
brown hair, they strike one as being true representati n:s of the Breton race. 
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:\Iany Celtic expressions arc used by them, and until quite recently tlley looked 
\\ ith superstitious a\\ e upon the dolnll'ns, cromlech:" and menhirs scattered over 
their island. They are old ri v<lls of their neighbours on the larger island, and, 
when these latter sided with the Parliament during the Commonwcalth they 
:<tnck firmly to the King. Sf. P/'frl"s Purt (W,I.3(1 inhabitants) occupies a 
sheltered situation on the east coast. Its harhour is accessible at all times. 
Granite, quarried in the vicinity, is thc principal article exported, and there are 
large stores of "ine. 
ALDER:SE\" (Aurigny) is separatcd from the coast of France by the strait of 
Raz Blancbanl, only 10 miles wide, but much dreaded by mariners. :-'teep 
elitE; rise on the south, and tbe island slopes down towards the north, where there 
are numerous creeks and small hays. The most considerablc of these, that of 
Draye, was to bc com'erted into a huge harbour uf refuge, similar to that on the 
coast of Englaml opposite, but the WOl ks ha\'c recently l,een stopped, in spite of 
the vast sUlns already expended on them. The formidable rocks known as tbe 
Casy,uets, to the wcst of Alderney. are rendered con"piellous by lighthouses. 


The political institutions of the Channel Islands are still feudal in their 
character. The sLigneurs are vassals of the (!ueclI. the" So\ ereign lord of the 
land," and annually do hom'lgc to her at a ecremonious "a.%ize of heritage." 
Their pri,ileges are still considerable. The Legislatiyc Statcs of Jersl'Y consi"t of 
thirty-eight members, viz the governor and the bailiff of the Royal Court. both 
appointerl by the Cro\\ n; the twelvc judges, or j I1mt", of the Itoyal Conrt, elpctecl 
fur life by the ratepayers; the twelve rectors of the parishes, appointed to their 
li\ ings by the rakpaycrs; and the twehe constable:;, electecl e\'cry three years. 
Olle for each parish, by the inhabitants. The rieol/fr. or high sheriff: and the 1\\ () 
dl'JlOl/ciafeIl1'8, or under-shpriffs, occupy scats in the As"cmbly as its officers. :x 0 
taxes call bc le\'ied without the consent of the 
tates. Tl.e revenue of the i"land 
amounts to :f
2,()()(), and there is a debt of :fIGO,OOO. 
In Guernsey there are" State:> of Dcliheration," composed of the bailiff of the 
Royal Court, who is president; the procureur, the ten rector:; of the parishes, thc 
tweh-c jurats or judges of the Royal ('ourt, and fifteen delegates elected b) the rate- 
payers. The bailiff and procureur are nominated by the Cro\\n; the jurats are 
chosen by "States of Election." 
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 I HOrG II small in extent, this section of France has made its influence 
L 
 felt in the history of the country. From ancient times it has 
I .
..L -. served as the intermediary of commerce and ideas between France 
'. r- and Great Britain, and from its shores departed, in the ele,'enth 
- century, the 
orman conquerors of England. The inhabitants 
:liffer in physique from those of other parts of France, for the 
orman conquerors 
maintained their ground longer there than elscwhere. Bayem, was ceded to them 
in A.D. 92d, or twenty-five years later than Rouen, but they came to thc former in 
larger numbers, besides" hicb the Saxon Baïocasses or Scsnes of Rayeux, speaking 
a kindred dialect, had preceded them. The local dialect contains many words of 
Tcuton origin, such as gault, signifying forest. The natives of Bcssin, the /itlU8 
/:)(/.roui(,//1Jl of old chronicles, liS "ell as those of f'otentin, are often tall and 
powerful, with flaxen hair, elongated faces, and light blue eyes. 
Lower Normandy is bOl,mled on the south by a range of hills, occasionally 
a,;suming the appearance of mountains. On the heights of I)erche rise the Sarthe, 
the Orne, the Eure, and other riwrs. A depression, through which runs the 
railway from Alençon to Caen, separates them from the Forests of Écouves and 
:Multonne, both attaining the same height (l,3íÛ feet), and forming the culminating 
points of the whole of North-western France. Granitic rocks here pierce the 
sedimentary strata of Jurassic, cretaceous, and tertiary age of the basins of the 
Loire and the Seine, and farther to the west, up to the extreme points of 
Britrany, granites and palæozoie rocks predominate. 
These hills near ...\lençon, owing to the diversity they offer, are known as 
" 
 orman 
witzerland," but those to the west of them are most regular in their 
contours. The Forest of .Andaine, thou::rh pierced by numerous tributaries of 
the :Mayenne, rising to the north of it, presents the appearance of a veritable 
rampart, upon one of the promontorics of which is seated the town of Domfront. 
The hilly country to the north is known as the "Docage" of Normandy, 
and abounds in bceches aud orchards, whilst the ridges of the pellinsuìa of 
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Cotentin are bare, and the country owe
 all it.. attractions to the vieinity of the 
ocean. 
The plains to the east of Rocag-e, irrigflted by the Orne, the Di,'es, aud the 
TOllques, are a pastoral country. Bcssin, to the east of the \'ire, comprises many 
marshes now under cultivation. The vast meadows around Isigny might remind 
us of Holland, if it were not for the rows of willows, poplars, and trees which 
intersect them, and the low embankments cO\"ered with hawthorn and brambles. 
The plains of the C)rm: and of nal mdos are admirably suited for the breeding of 
h(Jr
es and the fattening of cattle. The fine<;t gr,ts;;, however, is reserved for the 


Fig, 197.-THE FOREST OF .-hn.UNE. 
Scale 1 : 320,000. 
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choieer breeds of cattle and for milch cows. The cheese and butter made enJoy a 
high reputation. 
Kone of the ri,'ers, not even the Vire or the Orne, are na,igahle farther than 
the head of the tide. Subterranean river channels are frequent, as in other lime- 
stone regions. Several" sinks," or bétoirs, occur in the bed of t,he .Aure, and 
only in winter is the volume of the river sufficient to flo\\ on the slIrfal'e a feehle 
stream. The Lower .Aure is fed from subterranean channels, but it, too, is partly 
swallowed up by "ink.;, and at its mouth forms a delta, one arm of which reaches 
the sea through an underground channel. 
The granitic cliffs of Cotentin resemble those of Brittany: e-xposed to the 
attacks of eunfJicting tides, they have been destroyed in many places. The" ide 
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Bay of St. )Iichcl, to the south of GranviUe, has thus bf'cn formcd. Elscwhere 
the dcep bays, or jlìo/Jw (a ('orruption of the t;candinavian word .fiord), have 
been silterl up. The promontories forming thc e
trcmitics of the pcnin..;ula do not 
mark itR ancient limits, for Alderney and other islands were formcrly attached to 
it. The conflicting tides give rise to phenomena resembling the maclström. The 
TIaz Blanchard, between Cap de la IIag'ue and .Aldcrney, sometimcs rushes along 
like a mighty river at the rate of 10 miles an hour. Thc current known as La 
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Déroute, farther Routh, tllOugh less swift, has nevertheless proved the destruction 
of many a m
Jl"iller. 
The aspect of the limcstone cliff" of Calvados is very diffprcnt from that of the 

rallitic roeh. These s
ft rocks have bcen gnawcd away more regularly by the 
waves, and thcir débris now forms broad beachcs, surmountcd hf're and tbere by 
rock", anciently portiolls of the mainland, and still offcring some resistance to the 
waves. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


L-\ )I.\:'\THE indudes the pcnin<;ula of Cotentin, togcthcr "ith adjoining portions 
of Xormalldy. Though boulld..d Oil three sidc..; 1y the sea, the maritime commerce 
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of this department is not of much importance; industry is eyen less so; and the 
pupulation depends almost exclusiwly upon agriculture for its sllstenance. The 
soil is not yery fertile naturally, but the small propl'iet'rs who share it have 
done much to imprO\-e it. The moist and warm climate is fa, ourable to the 
growth of herbs and gra
,,;es, and the breeding of horses and cattle is carried on 
with much success, mure especially in the east. Some parts of the department 
resemble huge orchards, and about 
8,'iOO,OOO gallons of cider are made annually. 
GIll rbollrg (3ß,:J38 inhabitants), the mo
t considerable town of the department, 


Fig, 199.-THE SINKS OF THE At:HE. 
Scale 1 ; 72,000. 
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IS of ancient foundation, but its importance dates from the time when Vauban 
converted it into one of the great naval arsenals of France. The features 
of the locality offered many obstacles to the accomplishment of the work, and 
the breakwater, begun in Ifi8fi, was only completed in the course of the present 
century, and at an expenditure of 23,0110,OUU. The port, which accommodate" 
no mure than forty large vessels, would soon become silted up if dredging 
machines were not continually kept at work. From the fort on the hill of Roule 
we look do\\ n upon the docks, the dockyard. the arsenal, the vast fortifications 
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and the regularly built city. Tn the suburbs of Éfllu'lIrdl'eÛlle (2,4ì5 inhabitants) 
and Tourlan"l/e (1,
.j2 inhabitants) are glass works and other industrial establish- 
ments, and stone is quarried in their neighbourhood. Bea/llllollt-Ila[Jue, thus 
named from the promontory of La Hague, to the west of Cherbourg, has entrench- 
ments in its neighbourhood supposed to have been constructed by the ancient 
Gauls. Bw:f!e/(/", a small port, lies to the east, aad on the cape near it stands the 
tallest lighthouse in France, which mariners keep in sight until they find thell1
eln's 
within the radius of that of La H
ve, near Hane. St. Vaast (:j,014 inhabitants), 
close to Cap La HO/(f/ue, is best known through the naval victory of the combined 
English and Dutch fleets in 1',92. f;hip-building and oyster-breeding are carried 
on. The islands of S1. )Iarcouf, in the offing, were held by the English from 1793 


Fig. 200.-CHERJlOURG. 
Scale 1 : 80,000. 
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to 1802, who thw; intercepted all communications hetween llane and Cherbourg. 
Valu!JI/f"
 (4,910 inhabitants) lies in the centre of the peninsula of Cotentin, and 
at the mouth of the Douve. In the midst of marshes converted into fertile 
meadows stands Carel/tan (2,772 inhabitants). which exports dairy produce to 
England. St. Lô U J ,5hJ inhabitants), the capital of the department, occupies a 
delightful site in the \'alley of the Vire, and carries on some textile industry. 
Rcturning to the western coast, the fir;:t pl.LCe we arriye at is routal/ces 
(Constantia, 8,008 inhabitants), an old episcop,ll city which has gi\'en its name to 
the entire peninsula. [ts cathedral is a fine structure of thc fourteenth century. 
Re{jl/él"ille, the port of f'outances, has oyster beds. Higher up on the Sienne is 
Vi1/etlif:'Il-!e8-Poéle8 (3,4:37 inhabitants), a town of tinkers and frying-pan makers, 
as is implied by its name. 
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Gmnâlle (12,
ì2 inhabitants) has an excellent harbour and docks, and carries 
on commerce with the Channel I"lands and EI1g'land. The inhabitants are sup- 
posed by some to be of Iberian descent, and such a thing as slmuler is said to 
be unknown among<;t them-a very curious circumstance for a provincial town. 
AfJ"({l/cI,e.s (ì, -;- 54 inhabitants), the old to\\ n oi the Abrincatcs, occupies an 
admirable situation at the mouth of the 
.;e. It boasts a fine cathedral, and a 
railway, which will connect it with the curious castle of 
t. )[ichel, is being" 
constructed. 
St. Hilfti,.e-dll-IlflrcollPf (3,1-18 inhabitants), on the Sélune, has tan-yards, 


Fi
. 201.-THB BEACH AT GRA
HLLE. 
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spinning-mills, &c.; whilst Jlodnin (
,18,j inhabitants), higher up in the same 
valley, is more especially noted for its picturesque p05ition. 
OltXE is named after the river which enters the Channel below Caen. It is a 
country of transition. Primitive rocks prc\'ail in the west, sedimentary strata in 
the east. In this latter region the inhabitants breed horses and cattle; in the 
former they carryon some manufacturing industry. 
Alel/çoll (1.5,4:33 inhabitants), the capital, on the Sarthe, was formerlv cele- 
brated for its point-Ia
e, the manufacture of which was introduced from Venice 
in IGì3, but depellds now mainly upon its horse markets. 
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DOIl!fJ'ollt (2,735 inhahitants), a picturesque old town on the Yarenne, a 
tributary of the :;\[ayenne, is the capital of an arrondissement; but La Ferté-.JIacé 
(G,an:! inhabitants), on another tributary of the Mayenne, exceds it in importance, 
for it carries on the manufacture of linen, cottons, and ribbons. Near it are the 
steel and sulphur springs of B((!fl/ol1cw. 
AJ'[Jcl/tal/ p,2.j..! inhabitants) o
cupies a fine site In the valley of the Orne. 
The surrounding country is famous for its poultry, cattle, and horses. At 8ée.s 
U3,7GO inhabitants), an ('pi"l'opal city higher up in the valley, important horse 
fairs are held, and at Pill, in the district known as lIIerleranlt, is a famous stud 
for breeding horses. PleJ"s (H,.j 71 inhabitants) and Tilld/l'brai (i,.jG2 inhabit- 
ants) are busy tOWIIS in side Ylllle
's of the Orne, engaged in the manufacture of 
cOttOlls, linens, cutlery, alld other articles. 
Fill/ol/tiers U,ï7.j inhabitants), in the north-e'lst, bas bleaching grounds. 
Cml/l'lI/1Jcr!, a village noted for its chcese, is elose by. Still farther east is Laigle 
(-!,4-!/5 inhabitant,,), where needles, nails, "ire, and other hard ware are manu- 
facturerl. 
JIor/aglle (4,302 inhabitants) and Bdlé/l/l' (2,9:33 inhabitants) are the prinèipal 
to" ns in the Fore"t of La I)crehe, witLin which the Abbé de Hancé founded the 
first monastery of Trappists. From TOI/J"ol/t"J'c, one of the villages, eighty families 
emigrated two bundred years ago, and can boast that most of the Canadian French 
are descended from them. 
CU.\"AIJOa is named after a few roc'ks on the coast, and is probably a 
corruption of 8ahado8, one of the ve8sel;; of the 
panish .Ar:nada wrecked upon 
them. The western and south-western portions of the department form the 
district of " Hoc[!
e" (woodland), and are of palæozoic formation. Bessin includes 
the western maritime di8trict, and is of J ura8sie age. In the country round 
Caen oulitic rock<> predominate. In LieU\ ill and in the valley of Auge, in the 
east, Jurassic, crdaeeous, and tertiary rocks are met with. This is eminently 
a cattle-breeding region, whilst Dcssin is notpù for its dairy farms. Bocage, which 
only produecJ oats, rye, and buckwheat formerly, is now mure carefully cultivated. 
There are quarries and coal mines, and paper, earthcnware, soap, and tcxtile fabrics 
are manufactured. 
ri/'c (G,718 inhabitants), the capital of J30cage, is delightfully situated on a 
river of tIle same name. There are linen, cloth, and paper mills, tan-yards, and 
quarries of grey gr:1.lIite. Bu"selin, the song wI'iter of the fourteenth century, was 
a native of the Yal or Vau de Yire (valley of the Yire), which has been currupted 
into our modern Vaude,-ille. 
]/a!lcu,r (
,315 inhabitant::;), on the Âure, is the capital of Bessin. China, 
lace, and emhroidered work arc rlHlIlUfilCtured there, hut the town bears an aspect 
of decay. Its Gothic cathedrul, old town-hall, and curious houses with wood- 
carvings, remind us of better days. Descending the Aure, we pass Td:tiè/'f!s, 
near which is FO/'/IIirII/Y, famous on account of the battle which put an end to 
the English reign in Normandy (l-l.jO). Near the mouth of the river is IÚ!lIlY 
(2 lu4 inhabitants), which e},.,ports much butter. 
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Caen (33,072 inhahitants) is the only considerable town on the Orne. Its 
"ituation, in the midst of ,erdant meadows, at the junction of the yalley" of the 
Orne and the Udon, and at the head of the tide, is most favourable. It boasts 


Fig. 202.-CAEN AND THE )[OUTH OF THE GUN!!. 
Scale 1 : 140,000. 
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of many fine building's, most of them constructed of the famous stone quarried in 
the neighbourhood. The Byzantine church of St. Pierre, at. the foot of the old 
castle, has a fine Gothic spi;e. The ahbey of St. Étienne, in which 'William the 
Conqueror was buried, is distinguished by its simple grandeur, and has a nave of 
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the eleventh century. )LlIlY of the other ecclesiastical and private 
llildings 
are remarkahle on account of the architecture. The" sapient" city may boast 
of numerous educational establishments, and its library and museums are among
t 
the wealthiest in France. An acti'-e commerce IS carried on, and the docks 
admit vessels drawing 16 feet of water. Uui.strelwlIt, at the mouth of the Orne, 


Fig. 203.-TROUVILLE. 
Scale 1: 50,000. 
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was the great port of the country in Anglo-Norman times, but is now a simple 
village, much frequented as a seaside resort, as are also other villages near 
it, amongst which ('OIl1"sf'ul1f's, wit.h a small port and oyster heds, is the most 
important. In a side valley of the 1.:' pper Orne is C'f)/Id';-IiIlJ'-lYoiJ'eatt (6,t;;J.::; 
inhahitant.s), with cott,on-mil1s. 
The river Din's, on entering the department, is joined on the left by a small 
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tributary, commanded by the curious old city of Fr"fti.
C (A,l RO inhabitants), in 
whose castle was born 'Yilliam the Conqueror. There are cotton-mills and horse 
fuirs, called after the 
uburb of Guibray. .At Dil"l's, now a poor village at the 
mouth of the river, the Conqueror embarked the army of :!.j'"OOO men with 
which be invaded England. Liw/'ot, in q, side valley of the Di\"es, is noted for 
its cheese. 
Lisitux (18,396 inhabitants) is the most important tOWI1 on the Touques. Its 
fat meadows nourish cattle for the Paris market, an3 cloth, leather, and cotton 
"tuffs are amongst its principal manufacturing product!':. Å Gothic cathedral is 
its must remarkahle building. C/'t:l"l'(,a'//J', noted for its fowls, IS near. POllt- 
I'Eréfjue (:?,3ì:3 inhabitants) exports cheese and vegetables. 
T/'ol/I'ille (5,IIH inhabitants), at the mouth of the river, is one of the most 
fashionable s
aside re"orts of France, annually frequented by 20,000 bathers; 
but the town also carries on some commerce. The castle of BUI/III'tillt, at the 
m:.ighbouring ,ill age of TOI/IJ/lf'
, was a favouritc re"idencc of 'Villiam the 
Conqueror. 
IlOl
tff'lIr (!',O:3ì inhabitads), at the mouth of the Seinc. opposite Havre, rises 
amphitheatrieally from the water-side. It \\ as an important place formerly, heforc 
it lwd been eclipsed by its pa/'/"Cill/ ri,al on the opposite bank of the river, and 
its mariners roamed over every sea. Its port has heen silted up, hut it still 
e
ports vast quantities of '\egetables, fruits, poultry, and eggs, more e,.;pccially to 
London. Fishing and ship-building are also carried on, and the gardens produce 
excellent melons. 


,. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE YALLEY OF THE SEINE. 


THE TIn 1m SEI:"E. 


: 
 
 
=jEOLOGJ(\\LLY tbis is a well-defined portion of France. It covers 
I ; . I 
 ':::'; tbree-fourtbs of an ancient gulf of th
 sea, l}aris be
ng in its centre, 
\, \ 
 C I i and the coasts of former ages can stlll be traced III lUany place8. 
.lI. '- ',!v I Calcareous rocks, overlying the schistose plateau of the Ardennes on 
I 
 the one hand, and tbe granitic lUountains of )lorvan on the other, 
bound the basin in the east; rocks belonging to tbe same formation separate 
Heauce and Lowf'r X ormandy from the palæozoic rocks of Brittany in the west; 
and only in the south does this geological basin extend beyond that of the Seine 
and embrace a portion of that of tbe Loire. 
Ili!'torieally this ancient country of the Sequanians has at all times proved 
itself the natural centre of France, towards which converge tbe roads from Belgium 
and Germany, from Southern France and tbe Atlantic. 
\.dd to this a favourable 
climate, and we need not wonder at the Seine holding a rank amongst rivers quite 
out of proportion to its volume. 
The Seine, so called, rises on the north slope of tbe Côte-d'Or, but its real 
head-stream must be looked for in the granit.ic and porphyritic district of )Iorvan. 
This district forms the northern buttress of the plateau of Central France. Though 
nowhere exceeding 2,HßO feet in height, its aSpl'ct is sometimes Alpine, and its 
valleys fertilised by the déhris carried down by the torrents, are verdant with 
vegetation. Swamps (O/lclll>8) han' been convcrted into fields, and yield harvest 
after harv('st; but the forests, to which these mountains owe their Celtic name of 
)Iorvan (i,e. "black mountains "), have to a great extent been destroyed. Pic- 
turesque cliff", perched upon whicb are the towns ofYt
zelay. Ava
lon, and Semur, 
terminate the district of )lorvan in the north. The hare chalky hills beyond 
these, as far as the plain, are attractive only in summcr, whcn the apple-trees are 
in blossom. 
The aspect of the country is more \aricd in the north-east, where the hills of 
Côte-d'Or, the plateau of Langres, and the Faueilles (" sickle mountains "), form 
the water-shed as far as the Y osgt's. Some of the valleys in that part of Burgundy 
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are very attractive, but tbe aspect of the plateaux is sometimes dreary in the 
extreme, the water disappearing in their porous soil as in a sieve. The railway 
fmm Paris to Dijon, where it crosses the rampart of the Cóte-d'Or, winds along 
tbe foot of the scarped heights which lead up to the ,ast plain deposited by the 
ocean as it retired to the north. 
The geological differences in the formation of the )Iorntn and the CÔte-d'Or 
amply account for the discrepancies in the riwrs" hich rise in th('-;e two regions. 
The gr,mites and porphyries of )Jorvan being- impeniolJ.8 to min, only surface 
drainage is po:":,,ihle, and after a bea, y fall of rain the ri, ulets are converted into 


Fig. 20-l.-THE RAV1!o;ED PLATEAU Ot' 'UPPER BURGUSDY. 
Scal. 1 : 160,000. 
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uncontrollahle torrents. The lime!"tone formation of tbe Côte-d'Or, on the other 
hand, sucks up the rain, and the rivers being largely fed from underground 
reservoir", retain their volume throughout the year. The difference is all the 
more striking as the rainfall in the )Iorvan is exceptionaUy large, amounting 
to 48 inche..;, as compared with 2 
 inch, s near the so-caUed source of the 
Seine. The head-streams of the 
eine, ri"ing in the )[orn.:l1, thus present aU the 
features of mountain torrents. The eng-ineers have attempted to reg
late the 
volume of the Cure and the Y onne by building a dam helo\V the "wamp of Settons, 
which has thus been conyerted into a lake, having an area of I,UOO acres, capable 
of holding 21,OOO,OllO tons of water. In times of drought :!5 tons a second 
56 
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can be discharged from it consecutively for ten days, a quantity amply sufficient 
to float timber down the Yonne, and to feed the canals of :Xivernais and .Burgundy, 
the volume of the Lower Y onne being regulated Ly means of locks. 
At Sens the Y onne is joined by the small river Vanne, flowing through a 
delio-htful valle y which would hardly be known amongst the outside world had 
ö' .. L.J 
not the city of Paris purcha-:ed some of the sources of the ri\'er, and conveyed 
their deliciously pure water, by means of a magnificent aqueduct, to Paris. 
The Seine, the Aube, and its trihutaries ris
 on the limestone plateau to the 
east of l\Ior\'ltn. The source of the Seine, so called, shifts its position according to 


Fig, 'lO'i.-THE LAKE RESEllYOlR OF 
ETTONS. 
Scale 1: 20,000. 
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whether the supply of water is more or less ample, :md it happens frequently that 
the tutelary statue erected by the city of Paris is not reflected in its crystal waters. 
The stream only becomes considerable about If) miles farther north, where it 
is reinforced by two beautiful ><prings rising on the plateau to the west. At 
Châtillon, 30 miles below the" !'-ource," another dOlli,r, or spring, unites with the 
river, which lower down is joined hy the ()urce and the Laignes. 
The whit-ish Anbe, rising in the chalks of Champagne; the V oulzie, running 
through a delightful vallpy ; the Loing, the "padding Essonne, mId other tributaries 
flowing on regularly throughout the year, differ essentially from the torrents 
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which join the rpper Ymme. No less than 7.) per cent. of the ,;;urface of the 
has in of the ::;eine consists of permeaùle rocks, and this, together with the character 
of the tributaries mentioned above, accounts for the Seine ùeing that river of 
France whose volume underp:oe;; the fewest changes during the year. Of course 
there are exceptions; alld quite recently, in the spring of 1876, the ::;eine 


Fig. 206.-TIIE Snn'CE OF THE 
ElJ\B. 
!'cJ.le 1 : I;(J,()()(). 
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1 Mile. 


overflowed its banks and caused much de"truction. On the 17th of )Iarch no less 
than 5F\,27;J cubic feet of water passed every second beneath the bridges of Paris, 
being fifty times more than when the ri'-er is at its lowest. But the difference, 
after all, is little compared with" hat may be witnessed in connection with the 
]Joire and the rivers of the south. )1. Delgrand has shown, howe,'er, that during 
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a geological epoch coinciding with the stone age, the Seine, too, had its floods, its 
volume sometimes exceeding 1,000,000 cuùic feet a second. 
The ])[arne, which joins the principal river at the very gates of Paris, is of 
greater length than the Seine, but its volume is less, and nowhere within its 
basin does the annual rainfall exceed 2-1. inches. Between Épernay and Meaux 
the annual precipitation only amounts to 16 inches, and most of the rain is 
sucked up by the sùil. This small amount of rain, however, is not attended by 
sterility, for that portion of the Champagne known as "lou,",y," on account of its 


Fig. 20i.-THE B.
SIN OF VITRY-LE-FUANÇOI8. 
SC'lle 1 : 320.000. 
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barren rocks, its short herhage, poor fields, and poverty, lies to the east of this 
"rainI-.ss" reg'ion. In spite of the greater precipitation, it contains tracts fitly to 
be described as "steppes." rpon one of these the camp of Chalons has been 
e
taùli"hed. The zone of chalk is wicIest in that part of France, and the culti,-ators 
of the soil have to sustain a 8m' ere 
trugf!'le. Only where marl occurs naturally 
or is applied to the chalky soil can fine crops be raised, and such localities form 
oases in the desert. The ::\Iarne, now discharging 2,G.jO cubic feet a f'econd, was a 
far more considerable river in prehistoric times. All the rivers rising in the 
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Jurassic heights and converging upon Paris have denuded a considerable portion of 
the area which they drain. In this manner a wide plain of ero"ion, enveloped by 
the cretaceous rocks of Champagne, has been formed. "-ithin it lie the tOWIlS of 
Auxerre, Bar-sur-
eine, Bar-sllr-Aube, Vitry, Ðar-le-Dllc, and 
te. )[cnehollld. 
1\1. Élie de Beaumont has likeIlPd this plain to the ditch of un exterior line of tl::e 
fortifications uf Pari". the hills of Brie forming the rampart. In the formation of 
this plain the )[arne has had the greatest share. The basin of Yitry-Ie-François. 
within which the two head branches of the river join, affords one of the finest 
examples of the action of water as a geological agent. OYer an area of 200 square 
miles the cretaceous rocks ha\'e been carried away, and alluvial soil conve
 ed do\\ n 
from the hill" has been deposited instead. On approaching Paris, the )Iarne 
meanders in numerous curves, taking its course through a valley the delights of 
which ha\ e been the themes of pods and painters, and which has been encroached 
upon by the \'illas and summer houses of the citizens of Paris. The Ourcq, one 
of the affluents of the )Iarne, has partly been diverted to feed a <-anal which 
supplies Paris with water, and is at the same time navigable. 
The last curve of the lIarne is of recent oriO'in. F oTll1erlY the )larne bifurcated 
,.., . 


Fig 208 --bECTI01> OF THE PARIS BASIS. 
HorizontallScaIe 1: 6,000,000. \"ertical Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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below )[eaux. the northprn arm flowing through the depre"sion in which runs 
the canal of Ourcq, whibt the southern joined the vast lake which then covered 
the basin of Paris, and abo\'e which rose the islands of )[ontmartre, Passy, I.;taim,. 
and Ormesson. Xor had the three cunes which the :-;eine describes below Pari.. 
any exi"tence, their future (lirections being merely indicated by the promontories 
of Yam'es, )[ont Y al
rien, and St. Germain. 
The Oise, which joins the Seine above I-'oissy, if, commercially an important 
river, for it rises near the coal-fields of Belgium, and traverses a region Jistin- 
guished for its industry. Lock" render it navigable throughout, and canals join 
it to the Marne, the )Ieuse, the 
cheldt, and the Somme, one of them, that of 

t. Quentin, passing through se\'eral tunnels. The valleyS' of the 
eine and the 
Oisc meet at rio-ht ano-Ies embracino- between them the huge Quadrant of a circle, the 
Ö ö' r- v t 
centre of which is at Paris, \\ hil"t the periphery is fOMned by the .J urassic ZlJlIl' 
eÀtending from Burgundy to the Ardennes. The geological formution of the 
basin of Paris mn.'" here he studied most udnllltageously, the degrading action of 
the water h3ying been lea"-t. Geologists have likened the "ucf'es"ive beds of 
this basin to a number of basins placed one within the other. ""here impervious 
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layers of clay pre\'ent the passage of water, the latter collf'cts underground, and 
thus the rain which falls on the chalky plateaux of Champagne finds its way to 
t.he surface through wells bored at Paris, The artesian springs at Grenelle rise 
fl'om a depth of l,(j-!O feet. Beneath the Seine which flows on the surfaee tllere 
are other Seines far underground. Beneath the Lake of Enghien, whieh occupies 
a eup-shap..'d cavity in the marl, thcre are other lakes, which may be tapped, 
when their water rushes up to the surface. 
About one-half of the rain falling within the hasin of the Seine finds its way 
into the river, the other half fecding subterranean reservoirs. 1'0 large tributaries 
join below thc Oise, but the Seine nevertheless increases in volume, for numerous 
springs rise in its bed. Below the confluence with the Eure the influence of the 
tide makes itself felt, and the river is of imposing width. The ancient gulf through 


Fig. 209.-THE ESTUARY OF THE SEINE. 
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which it flows is for the most part bounrled by sloping hills, but a few old 
chalk cliffs, formerly bathed by the sea, may still be seen. Below Roueu the Seine 
forms curveS similar to those near Paris. Bpyond Quillebæuf it is confin8d within 
embankments. The phenomenon of the bore (ma.sra/'ct) may be witnessed above 
that town as fùr as Caudebcc. A tidal wave, 10 feet in height, then rushes up 
t he river at the rate of more than half a mile a minute, and the conflict between 
it and the river is most imposing. 
The ba\' of the Seine has been much changed in consequence of engineering 
works. The mouth of the river is now 10 miles helow Quillebæuf, opposite the 
Cap du Rode. The emhankments are flooded at high water, and behind them 
the sea deposits the mud held in suspension. "
hen the"e deposit
 ha.ve attained 
the height of the embankment the \aU!'r is incroased in altitude, and the land thus 
protectl>d may be cultivated. The estuary of t.he Rille, which joins that of the 
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Seine on the suuth, is effectually treated in the B.'lIne manner. Like many other 
rivers traver:;'ing calcareous formations, the Rille, or Risll', flows partly through 
underground channels. 


L PPFR 
()R
IAXD'\. 


TIlE plateau
 of ("pper Xormalldy, which extend from the northern bank of th(' 
Seine to the English Channel, where they terminate in Capes de b IIève ami 


Fi!!. 
lO.-TIlp. Dl
TRIC'T OF R 'H. 

cale 1 : 500,000. 
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Antifer, are drained but in part into the Parisian river. They consist of cretacer1U!'- 
rocks cO\'ered by !'trata of more recent origin. The limestone crops out wherever 
the surface depo!'its have been remO\"ed by the action of the rivers, and these lime- 
stone district::: differ from others adjoining them in their vegdation, agriculture, 
and inhabitants. In the di",trict of Bray, the most elevated of these plateaux, tht> 
surface strata ha\'e been almost completely remO\"ed, and the limestone hills, 
belonging to the upper Jurassic formation, are covered to their very &ummits with 
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savoury herbs and fruit trees. The fattening of cattle is carried on there; and so 
luxuriant is the pastnrage that, in spite of the severity of climate, cattle pasture in 
the open air throughout the winter, merely 
heltered by sheds against the incle- 
mencies of the weather. On the chalky pldteaux of Caux and Vexin the rain- 
water disappears as in a sieve, but bounteous springs gush forth in the surrounding 
valleys, which are of rare fecundity, and frequently suffer from a superabundance 
of water, whilst the dwellers on the plateaux are dependent upon cisterns or 
pools. The air fortunately is charged with moisture, and these spl'ingless regions 

mpport a fine vegetation. Rows of beeches planted on embankments screen the 
apple orchards against the violent breezes blowing from the sea. ,Formerly the 
whole country ",as one dense forest of oaks and beech-trees. 


Fig. 21l.-DALES (VALTEUSEo) ox THE COAST. 
Scale 1: 160,000, 
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The maritime slope of this plateau i>; intersected by numerous yalleys or river- 
less dales. The parallelism of the rivers is remarkable: the Béthune, the Yères, 
the Bresle, and the Somme all flow in the same direction, dividing the country 
into reg-ul<lr parallelograms. The road
 either run along the valleys or at 
right angles act.os" the intervening plateaux. 
rost of the towns have bepn built 
lengthways along the roads, running towards the north-west. They haye hardly 
any bide streets; and one village, that of Aliermont, near Dieppe, forms a single 
street nearly 10 miles in length. 
The right slope of most of the valleys of rpper Xormandy is st"'!:'p!:'r than th,lt 
on the left. 1\1. de Lamblardie ai'>cribcs tlJis curious feature to the greater rapidity 
with which eyaporatioIl takès place OIl the slopes exposed to the sun. The slopes 
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facing northward are more humid, and 
consequently go on at a more rapid rate. 
sufficient to account for this phenomenon. 


tbe disintcgration of the rocks would 
Tbe rotation of the eartb, however, is 


'THE CO-\ST. 
THE undisturned action of geological ngencies in this part of France is exbihited 
by the formation of tbe coast, no less than by that of the plateau. The sbore 
between Havre and Dieppe forms a convex curve, and is cuntinued thence to 


Fig. 212.-C.\PB DB LA HhB. 
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Boulogne and C,lpC Gris-Xez by a conCa'"p one. The contour of this coast-line is 
mo"t graceful, and yet few localitie<; exist where t.he se,t has "rought greater 
hayoc. Between lItn re and 
\uet, a yillage to the south of the Somme, bold chalk 
cliff.. line the coa..t, !'ometimes rising to a height of 300 feet, and only interrupted 
at interyals by breaks tbroug'h wbich the inbnd waters make their way to the 
f<ea. Sometimes, when the f<tnrm r,lgpf<, m,I"ses of rock weighing thons md" of tons 
are detached, and gradually worn down into :o:and. 
The raill-water which filters through the fissnres of the rocks is CYCIl a greater 
5j 
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agent of destruction than the sea. The lower portion of the cliffs generally 
consist
 of ferruginous sand, through which percolates the water of many springs. 
Cavities are thus formcd, the superimposed mas:> of rock settles down, and at the 
next onslaugbt of the waves tumbll's down upon the beaeh. The sea here con- 
tinually encroaches upon the land. . In the beginning of the twclfth century the 
church of Ste. Adresse stood 4,GOO feet from the pre
ent coast, at a spot now 
occupied by the bank of Éclat. The sea has consequently advanced at a rate of 
about 8 feet annually. This rapid progress is due in a large measure to tbe coast 
current, which carries away tbe dPbris of tbe cliff.". For a time the fragments of 
rock which tumble down from the top of tbe cliffs form a protective barrier; but 
by degrees the chalk (hs-.;ohes, ami is carried to a distance, whilst the enclosed 
pebbles, unable to contend against the waves, are distributed along the beacb, and 
e"en aid in tIw work of de"truction. Tbe ports, moreover, are being silted up 
by pebbles and mud carried down by the rivers and require the l)rotection of 
piers. 
At the Cape of Antifer the ocean current bifurcates, the Pl'incipal branch run- 
ning east along the coast of the country of Caux (calx, lime), whibt a lateral arm 
turns south, in tbe direction of Havre. The port of that town is thus threatened 
from various directions. The ocean current transports thither its pebbles; the débris 
carried down by thc Seine gradually silts up the estuary of the river; and the 
rivers of Cah'ados convey thither the sands and pebbles of .Lowcr:X ormamly. The 
effurts of the engineers to avert the fate threatening the l)ort, and wbich bas 
alread
' overtaken Honfleur, on the left bank, are ince
"ant. 
Fortunately the conflicting ocean CUI'l'ents which meet at Havre possess 
attendant a(h'alltages, for they prorluee three tidal waves, ani, ing in succes"ion, 
and the period of high water, instcad of being limited to eleven minutes, extends 
over three bours. Yessels are thus afforded aJlll)le time to entcr the docks. 


T01'Or. R -\ l'IIY . 


YOXXE.-This department is named after the princip:,1 tributary of the Fpper 
Seine. It includes portions of the ancient provinces uf Burgundy, Orléanais, 
and Champagne, and tbe great high-road from Paris to Lyons runs through it. 
Agriculture supports most of the inhabitants, amI wine, cider, and beer are 
aruungst its products. 
AII.Terre ( 15,(j.jt.i inhabitants), the capital, occupies the slope of a hill on the 
left bank of tbe river Y onne. It boasts of a magnificent cathedral, the finest in 
all Burgundy, and carries on a considerable trade in wine, the best being grown 
near Chablis (2,18.) inhabitants), to tbe west. FOlltC/W!!, noted for a great battle 
fought in 841, lies to the south-west. 
Awlloll (5,337 inhabitants), built on a roek overlooking the valley of the 
Cousin, has a few mediæval buildings, anrl carries on some trade; but in the eyes 
of the antiquarian it is eclipsed by the ancient capital of the district, Vczela!!, on 
the Cure, now in ruins, but in the twelftb century a famous place of commerce and 
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pilgrimage. It was here that Rieharcl ('ceur de Lion md the King of France in 
1HIO, when preparing to :>tart upon the third crusade. 
Sf. Florellfill (2,
5G inhabitants), TOJ/lIl'rrc (4.D!1l inhabitants), and Allcy-le- 
Fj'({IIC are the princip II places on the Armanç'on. Tonnerre, I) ing 011 the railway 
from Paris to Lyons, carries on some trade in wine. 
La BOI.I/l', at the confluence uf the Armançon with the Y onne, is a busy railway 
centre. Follo\\ing the ri\er, \\c pass Joigll!/ (5,!)';-5 inhaliitant;:;) and it;:; \ineyards, 
and rilll'//l'lI/"e-s/(l"- rOil lie (3,(iOG inhabitants), and reach Sl1l8 (12.:!51 inhabitants), 
the old capital of the :-)cnoncs. Its cathedral is a most remarkal.1e edifice, '\\ ith 
windows painted by Jean Cou:>in. .A chapter-house and the episcopal palace, 
equally remarkable, adjoin it. 
ALliE is cut in two by the ri\"er :::icine, which divirlcs it from suuth-east to 
north-west, and is named after a trihutary of that ri\'er. The surfilCe is for the 
mo;;t part hilly, and moderately wooded, and in the north the department merges 
in the monotonous plain of Champagne. The soil is generally sterile. 
Tro.lJc8 (41,275 inhabitants), the ancient capital of Champagne, the. ancient 

\ugu"tobona, on the riYer Seine, is altogether without natural defences, and 
thus fell an easy prey to e\ ery foreign invader. The town, boweyer, took 
advantage of its central position, and in times of peace its cummerce and industry 
flourished. The re\ocatiun of tbe Edict of Xantes nearly ruined it. It is now a 
great centre of the ho,.,iery industry, and the nurs('ri('s in the neigbhourhood enjoy 
a wide reputation. Among,t its edifices the first place must be accorded to a 
magnificent cathedral, one of the finest in Fram'e. 
\n ancient abbey now serves as 
a library and museum. The old ramparts have heen eom'ert-ed into delightful 
walks. Higber up on the Seine is Bar-8Irl'-Sálle (
,.)l:! inhabitants), the in"igni- 
fieant capital of an arromli",.,ement. X ear it, in the \'alley of the Laigne, are the 
three Eic{'!18 (:2,7.5.) inhabitants). Descending the :::ieine, we r('aeb ROlllil1!/ (-!,!I2'J 
inhabitants) and J.Yogl'/d-8Irr-Sl:ille (3,:3:35 inhabitants). X car the latter stood the 
abbey of Paraclet, the retreat of .Abélard. 
The river Aube, on entering the department, flows IJeneath tbe st,ttely abbey 
of Cluil'rall.r, now com"erted into a COll\ iet prison. 
\t Bal'-8111'-AII/'e (-!,-!!)'J 
inhabitants) the _lube leaves tbe hilly district and enters the chalky plain of 
Champagne, flowing past Bri{'1lI1e (l,i-:GO inhabitants), where Xapokon first 
studied military science, and 
1I'ci8-8U,.-Allbc (2,tHi' inhabitants), the birthplace of 
Danton. 
IIu:TF-)!AR:\'E is divided hy the plateau of Langres into two distinct 
cti()ns, 
of whieh the southern i... rh'.linecl into the :-;aône, whibt tbe northern, emhraeing 
the districts of Ba,sign)", Yallagp, and Perthois, is tra\ersed by the rpl'cr )Iarne, 
tbe rpper )Ieuse, and the Lpper Aube, these three rivers rising within tbe 
dep:utment. 
Iore than a fourth of the surface iA wllorler1. Iron ore ahoul1(l:>. 
Bolt/"vol/l/l'-1I'8-BrtÏI/8 (=3,70.j inhabitants), famous on account of its 
prlllgs, IS 
the only town in the slluthern section of the department. 
Lal/{//"e8 (O,-lö8 inhabitants) occupies a commanding p )"'IÍlon on the rpper 
)Iarne, and is strongly fortified. It is the uld capital of the Lingones, has a grand 
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oIrl gate constructed b
' the Romans, and a fine Gothic cathedral. Diderot was a 
native of Langres. The knives named after the city are manufactured in the 
Ileighbouring town of 
KogeJd-le-Roi (3,430 inhabitants). CIUllClJtonf-eu-Bmmi!/I/!/ 
(K,7Ð1 inhabitants), OIl a high limestone terrace at the junction of the ::;uize with 
the 1Iarne, is a quict country town. A magIlificent aqueduct of fifty arches sup- 
plies the town with water. Below Chaumont we enter thc "black country," in 
the centre of which i" Joilll"il1e-ell- Val1age (3,7:!3 inhabitants). Lower still is the 


Fig. 213.-THE E:!<oHHO:!<oS OF L\SGRES. 
Scole 1 : 120,000. 
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,alley of Osne, famous Ii)r its iron foundries. Sf. Dizie1" (9,4.3:3 inhabitants) is 
one of the great iron marts of :France. 
VU8
!/ (:2,Î!JD inhabitant;,), in the valley of the Blaise, was an important town 
formerly, but has never recO\'ercd from the massacre of its Protestant inhahitants 
in l,j(j:!. Iron mill" and foundries are in thc vicinity, and higher up in the same 
".lUcy lies the castlc of' C:rcy, where Y oltaire rcsided for several years. 
}L-\R
E, named after it,s principal ri\'er, consi"ts of se\'eral well-marked gco- 
graphical rcgions. The Bocage, l'erthois, and .Argonne, in the !,outh-east and 
ell",t, belong to the lower cretaceous formation, and are partly wooded; Champagne 
pruper, in the centre, cunsists of chalk and marls; whilst the district of Rélllois 
and the hills of Épernay and ::5ézanne arc of tNtiary origin. The pupulation around 
the industrial city of Reims is dense, but in the ll1onotonou-; plains it is sparse. 
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Vitr!l-l('-Frallçoi.
 (7,500 inhabitants), on the Marne, is the terminus of the 
canal which joins that river to the Rhine. The town has been destroyed 
repeatpdly, and was last rebuilt by François 1. ChaloI/8-8I1r-.JIarl/e (
0,215 


Fig. 214.-CHALOSS A:!<oD ITS CAMI'. 
!'mle ] : ]60,000. 
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inhabitants), the capital of the department, has se\'end fine churchcs, hut the 
most remarkable edifice of the town is the old sanctuary of N otre- Dame de 
I' Épine, aLout (j miles to the north-east of it. The industrial art school is one 
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of the most flourishing in France, and a vast trade is done in champagne. The 
old fortifications bave been converte(l into public walks. :Ncar a site now known 
as Attila's ('amp was fought the battle of the Catalaunian Fields, which broke the 
power ()f the Huns. The" camp of Chalons " is no longer occupied. 
i)Jl'/'1U1!J (l."J,-H-t inhabitants). one of the two great centres of the commerce in 
champagne, lies on the 
Iarne, embosomed in vineyards. The wine from which 
veritable chumpagne is manutÌ1ctured is grown on the hills bounding the river, 
amI in a district extending from Sill('/'y, near Reims. to A ri::.l' (:2,113 inhabitant!:') 
and rl'/'tI/8 (
,aìl inhabitants), in the south. A!I (4,0 0 ; inhabitants), close to 
Épernay, is most famous for it:. C/'1/8. In 1
Î3 more than 2:!,UUU,OOU bottles 


Fig. 215.-THB BuntCATIO:-I OF THE GltA!<D l\IulU:-I AT SÉZA..VNE. 
Scale 1 : 320,IJOO. 
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of ehamp
lgne were manufactured in the df'p'lrtment. and the profit derived from 
its sale has furnished the means for erecting' the luxurious châteaux dotted 
over the country. Several of the towns in the hills to the Routh of f.:pernay ha,'e 
hecome known through the military e,-ents of 181--1; as, for instance, La FèJ'l'- 
rllfllJljJ('IIOi8l', /:),=:;(/1111(' (4,Of)!) inhahitants), and MOidmirail (2,07; inhahitants). 
Sézanne, moreover, is interesting on account of the bifurcation of the river Grand 
:Morin, whicb rises to the north of the town, a phenomenon similar to tbat in 
connpction with tbe Cassiquiare in South America. 
Rl'iW8 (KO,O!Jt:\ inbabitants), the ancient capital of the Remi, doc>; not enjoy the 
advantage of 1
'iJlg on a navigaLle ri,.er, hut a canal connects it. with the l\Iarne 
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and the Ai:;;ne, and fi,-e railways con\"erge upon it. It is one of the great historical 
cities of France. Clovis was bapti7.ed there, and the Kings of France, ever since 


Fig. 216.-llEnls A"D trER:!<oAY. 
!'cale 1 : 225,000. 
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Philip Augustus, were anointed then> by the successors of 81. Remy, its first 
bishop. The cathedral is one of the most perfect Gothic edifices in the> world. 
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Begun in 1
12, it was only completed, as we now see it, two centuries afterwards. 
Amongst other remarkahlc buildings are the church of St. ReIllY, even older than 


Fig. 217.-THE CATHEDRAL OF REI\lS. 
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the cathedral; the archiepiscopal palace; the town-hall, with a library and museum; 
anù a Roman arch of triumph known as the" Gate of )!ars." 
[()dern llcims has 
the old Human city of Duroeortorum for it,; nucleus, and extensive suburhs stretch 
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out in an directions. It is a prosperous seat of industry. Champagne is manu- 
factured on a scale e,"en vaster than at Épernay; the woullen industry is of great 
importance .md there are dye works, glass works, and beet-root sugar manu- 
factories. The pastryeooks of Reims maintain their reputation to the present 
day. Colbert was a natiye of the city. 
. Sle. .lJIenellOuld (:3,37G inhabitants), on the .Aisne, defends the 1I10;:.t important 
defile leading through the wooded heights of Argonne, and like Vallllll, farther 
west, is frequently referred to in military history. 
BEl:lo L-IX-3! \ltXE lies completely \\ Ithin the basins of the two ri "ers after which 


Fig. :!I8.-FoST\I:!<oEßLEAc. 
Scale 1 : 200,000. 
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it is named. Brie, between the Seine and the :\Iarne, consists of an eocene plateau, 
almost nrid in its charaeter, whilst the district of Gâtinais, to the south of the 
Seine, consisting of miocene "and stones. being better supplied with water, is 
more fertile. A few large fore",ts remain, but the greater portion of the 
department is divided among"t a multitude of small landowners, busily employed 
in supplying the neighbouring city of Paris with corn, vegetables, and cheese. 
There are many quarries allll clay pits, and the manufacture of paper is of con- 
siderable impJrtance. 
.Melull (ll,<!l,j inhabitants), the capital, is the first large town on the 
eine 



above Paris, of which it i:5 almost a rural suhurb. Thc m(l>;t remarkable builrling 
of the town is a huge prison. 
ear it is the château of TT(/ll.r-Pm>J!in, with a 
collection of paintings, and a p:lrk laid out by Le N òtre. 
FO/ltai/lcú!eall (11,.3-1.') inhabitants), at a distance of a couple of miles from the 
Seine, and in tbe midst of a vast forest, is one of the favourite pleasure resort" of 
the Parisians. The palace is a

ociated in our memory with the revocation of tbe 
Edict of Xantes, the assassination of )Ionaldesehi, tbe capti,-ity of Pius YII., and 
the abdication of Napoleon. Sandstone is quarried; sand for the manufacture of 
glass is dug; and the neighbouring village of Tbomery is noted for its delicious 
white grapes. Moret, at the mouth of the Loing, carries on a bri:sk trade, but is 
inferior in that respect to MontcJ'e(l/l-fault- YOlllle (ü,H-17 inhabitants), higher up 
the 
eine, at the mouth of the Y onne, 
Fig. 219.-PARIS AVD THE GREAT HIGH\U'\S OF wbich has also a huge ('hina manu- 
FRANCE. factory, employing more than six 
hundred workmen. 
Pro1:Ï1l8 (I, I ,() inhabitants). the 
oIrl clll)ital of Brie, lies in the delight- 
ful valley of the V oulzie, which joins 
the 
eine from the nortb, and i" com- 
manded by a citadel dating back to 
the thil,tcellth ccntury. K ear J..Yrnwur.s 
(3,8.jï inhabitants), on the Yonne, 
-^ >/"-- is Bi[JI/OII, the birthplace of :Mirabeau. 
Brie-c/l-('omtc (
,():-;,) inhabitants), 
on tbe YelTes, II trihlltary of the 
Seine, i8 altogethcr dependent upon 
Paris, which its inha'hitants supply 
with huildin 6 stones, lime, vegetables, 
r08('S, and cheese. 
Jlrnll.r (ll,7;1!) inhahitant,,) i,,- t1w most important town on ;he 
[arne, 
its houses clustering around an unfini;..hed Gothic cathedral. The treaty 
putting an end to the war ag;.linst the Alhi
ense!< was concluded herc. 
)[eaux, like most other to\\ ns of the dep'lrtm!'nt, is engaged in supplying 
Paris with provisions. La[JIl!/ (4,2-!7 inhabitants) and Chcl1cs (:2,3.)1 inhabit- 
ants), buth on the )farne helow .:\Ieaux, are dependent upon Paris. The 
château of Fel'ri
/"l'8, to thc south of the formcr, is one of the most sumptuous 
in France. 
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La Fl'I"té-80lt8-Joltarre (3,(i.j, inhahitrrntg), above )Icaux, is the ccntre of the 
most fertile district of the department. The millstones procured from its quarrics 
are e
ported a>> far as America. Jouan'e (1,1-17 inhabitants), near it, has the 
ruins of a famous convent. 
COIl!nl/ll/lier8 (4,2;1!'J inhahitant...) amI L'r Fcdé-Gaudlcl' (l,R-1!J inhabitant>>) are 
the only places of note in the valley of the Grand 
Iorin. The former exports 
chee:se, aud near the latter are several p
lpcr-lllills. 
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PARIS. 


2nD' 


P -\RIS and the DEP_-\RnlE'\'T OF THE SEI
E are almost identical, for the !utter in 
reality only consists of that great city and a portion of its en\,irons. . 
Paris, more than any other city of the world, has been alternately cursed or 
rai;:ed to the skies by poet;: and prose-writers; and, "Lilst Barllier scornfully 
speaks of it as an "illf
rIlal \"at," \ïetor Hugo chants its glories as those of the 
" mother of cit.ies." 
Paris Illay not be the moral superior of other capitals of the ci\"ilised world, 


Fig. 220.- THE GUPWTH OF PARIS. 
Scale 1 : 125.000. 
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hut it c:mnot be denied tlwt at "arious epochs it l,rowd itself the mo;:t acti,'e focus 
of human thought. Xe
t to 
\.thens, Rome, and Florence, no other city is 80 
frequently in our thoughts as Paris. Xo other city has done more to transmit 
to us the lights of other days. As an intermf'diary between the Latin races and 
the rest of Europe, it fulfils functions of the utmo;:t consequence, and is in I"ome 
80rt the arhiter between the civilised nations of the earth. In certain rf'spects 
Paris is the capitul of the world. The strangers who flock to it in thousands 
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proclaim it to be so. 1'\0 otber city of the world offers equal attractions to 
person!; of t
 must varied tastes. Paris consists of a hundred distinct cities 
welded into one, and yet, as a whole, it is full of individuality. London, in com- 
p:J.rison with it, is wanting altugether in 
ohesion. In London tbe various classps 
of society exist side by side; in Paris, by impereeptible gradations, one cÌass 
merges into the other. 
Curiously enough, the great geographical advantages enjoyed by Paris have 
frequently becn overlooked. 
I. Saint-)[arc Girardin says that" the site occupied 
hy Paris was not intended by nature to become the site of a great city." :But)1. 
Elie de Beaumont. and Dufrénoy, in the commentary accomp:\l1
'ing their map of 


Fig. 221.-TIIF r"'IT'\R\Tn F GnO
TH OF Lmmo:-; A
D PARIS I' POPl"L\TIO
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France, point out that featu!"!'s vf the soil and subsoil facilit:lted its growtb. 
Commun sense, not guided e\ en by the lights of science, is able to appreciate tbe 
advantag-es offered by the geographical position of Paris. 
Old Lutetia "as built upon a group of i "lands, near the confluence of two 
navigable rivers. The elemted hill of l\[ontmartre serwd its inhabitants as a 
watch-tower, whence they were able to ei<py the approacb of an enemy. l
aris 
not only lies on the great national highway which joins tbe Atlantic to the 
)Iediterrancan, but likewise on the route connecting- Spain and Aquitaine with 
N art hel'll Europe. I t is the natural centre of the valley of the Seine and of the 
districts bordering upon it. Strategically its position is a strong one, and the semi- 
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circle of bills e>..tending from the l\Iormn to the Ardennes Ims very aptly been 
likened to the huge outwurk uf a fortress. These adnmtages marked out Paris 
as the capita] of France, but also led to the mucb-ta]ked-of eentr,l]i7ation of the 
latter. Paris, being the seat of Government, paid dearly for its pri,-iIeges by being 
deprived of its municipal liberties, and exposed to the risks of foreign invasions 
and intestine revolutions, 
Amongst the causes which have contributed to tbe rapid growth of ancient 
J.lltetia must be mentioned the facilities for provisioning- a ]arg-e town. Beauce 
and Brie are both rich granaries, and materials for building exist on the site of 
the city, or in its immediate neighbourhuod. The coarse limestones composing the 
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Fig. 222.-THI
 AREAS OCITPIED ß'\ LOXDON A'D PARI8. 
Scale 1 : láO.OOO. 
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surrounding hill" are easily quarried, and to tbeir eJ!.istence Paris is indebted for 
the fine architectural show it makes. 
As early as the Ruman age, the island city inhabited by tbe Gallic tribe of the 
Parisians had its suburb on the southern bank of the river, whibt a detached 
group of houses crowned the summit uf Ste. Geneviè,"e. In the thirteentb century 
P'lris bad ollt

Town nome. In tbe beginning of the eight
enth century its popu- 
]ation e>..ceeded half a million, but it diminished during the Revolution. In 1800 
Paris was fin'111y heaten hy London, the former having only .j.)O,OOO inhabitants 
to oppose the flOO,üOù of the latter" In lR17 Paris had 71..J-,OOO, London 1,.)00,0011 
inhabitants, and since that time both June more than duuh]ed their population, tbe 
increase of London being- most rapid. I\u.is in lR;-6 numbered 1,91-i8,8 0 fj inha- 
bitants residing \\ ithin the enceinte, Imt if we add the 
ubllrbs stretching 
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beyond, itR population by far exceeds 2,000,000. PariR. comequcntly, is thc mORt 
populous city of the world next to London.'" 
Architecturally Paris is one of the finest cities of the world; and though the 
palaee of thc Thcrmes is the only huilding dating back to the age of the Romans, 
the numher of magnificent Rtruct.ures erected ßince the ri:,;e of the Gothic style is 
very large, and the accumulated art treasures challenge comparison, in spite of the 
frequent devastations and" restorations" to \\ hich thc city bas becn subjected in 
the course of nine centuries. In its very centre rises tbe church of 
Yofre.DaJlie, a 
noblc edifice of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, illustrating one of the most 
remarkable epochs ill the hi"tory of architecture. On the same island stands the 
Sai/lte-Clwpelle, a marvel of decoration, erected in the splice of two years (1215- 


Fij.!" 223.-THE ('II{,RCH OF XOTRE-DAMF. 
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1247). The church of Sf. Germaill d(,8 Prh, on the left bank of the Seine, dates 
back to the elen'nth century, and bas becn decorated in a masterly style by 
Hyppolite Flandrin. 
Sf. GerlJ/aill-I'AIfJl'J"J'ois, near the right bank of the ri,'er, is a curious jumble 
of the Gothic ::-tyles of 1111 ag'f's. Its l,ell g1we the signal for the massacre of 
Dt. Bartholomew. :-\t. Sp\"I'rin, St. )Ierri, and the tower of :-it. Jacques are 
interesting monumcnts of thf' )[iddle Ages. The ]lótd d,. Cll/II!!, erected at the 
close of the fifteenth century upon the ::-ite of tbe Homan palace of the Therme8, 
shelters one of the most interesting IIrcIul'Ological museums of the world. 


* The largcst cities of the world are London, 3,.;33.484 inhallitants; Paris, 1,9 8,SOG inhahitants; 
XC" York. __ith 
1I1mrLs. I,G4Ð,3íO inh"Litants; lkrlin, 1,062,001\ inhabitants; Vienna, 1,001,999 
inhahitants. 
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The architecture of the Renaissance is represented at Paris by several master- 
pieces, amongst which the Loul'J"e, together with what remains of the adjoining 
Tuileries, is one of the most notcworthy. Its eastern faç'ade, designed by Pierre 
Lescot, and decorated with caryatides and bas-reliefs by Jean Goujon, is one of the 
manels of the f'ii"teenth century. In the church of St. Eu.
I({r!1C we observe with 
astoni"hnl< nt the great heig'ht of the vaults. 81. Élit'/Il/c du JIni/t is enriched by 
sculpture and painted windows. The TUiCI/-IUlI', destroyed during the reign 
of the Commune, is heing rebuilt. Xear it, and close to the large market 
halls, is the Fountain of the Innocents, a cI/I:l-d'æul"J"l' of Jean U-uujon, the 
sculptor. 
Among:':t more modern buildings there are man
" which challenge admimtion. 
The fine colonnade added to the Louue; the dome of the Inmlides, 3Iansart's 


Fig. 22-!.-THE CUl"RT O}' THE Lot ,"RH. 
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r!u/:d'æu/"J"c; the l'anthéon; the palace of Luxcmbourg; the Greek temple of the 
)Iadelaine, designed by Xapoleon to perpetuate his glory; the new Opera Huuse; 
and the Arc de Triomphe, forming a fitting terminus to the noble avenue of the 
Champs-Élysp..s, would each "C});lrately cunstitute the fame of a less wealthy 
town. )[ost of the public building''' uf Paris are, moreo\"er, associatE'd with great 
historical e\"ents. The IIiìtel de Ville, the Tuileries, the Palais-Hoyal, and the 

orbonne are rich in historical association:,:. 
Scif'lltific and art collections abound. The mU';;E'um attached to the Jardin des 
Plantes is one of the most valuable in EuropE'. 3108t of the numerGUS ",cientific 
sucieties and schools ha\'e their museums and libraries. At the Cunsenatoire des 
Arts et )Iéliers (3luseum of .-\rts and Indnstry) may be seen a collE'ction illus- 
trating thE' progress of the mechanical arts. The galleries of the Luxembourg and 
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the Louvre are rich beyond measure in works of art of every age. The National 
I
ibrary contains over 2,0(10,000 volumes-many more than are to be found ill 
the British )f useum. 
At the head of the scicntific associations must be placed the Instifltf, with its 
five academics. The 3UO elementary schools, supported by the town, are attended 
by HJU,OUO pupils; the number of students is 9,200, of whom 5,000 study medicine; 
and the number of illitcrate persons in Paris is exceedingly small. The Poly- 
technic School, the )Iining :O;chool, the :-)chools of Fine Arts and of Medicine, enjoy 
a world-wide celeLrity. Several of the theatres, and notably the Théàtre Franlfuis, 


Fig. 225.-Tus KJ:.W OPERA HOUSE. 
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may fitly be enumerated amongst art institutions. The number of scientific 
societies is exceedingly large. 
Public impro,"cments are being carried out on a vast scale and at an immense 
expenditure.'" lndust,rial establishments belonging to the State or private indi- 
viduals are numerous. Sugar, soap and candles, glass, copper-w,Irc, iron castings 
and steel, and woollen stuffs are manufactured on a large scale; but Paris 
cxcels rather in its art workmanship than in its manufactures, and the Parisian 
Olt/"ricr is distinguished for hiR intelligence and good ta:,;te. Jewdlery, hronzes, 
engravings, photographs, surgical instruments, watcbes, and a great variety 
of other arfic1f'8 de Pari8 are produced. 
Those portions of the department of the S..>Ìne which are not covered with 


· Town rc\cnue, 1830, Æ1,800,OOO: 18ï4, 1:9,066,000. To\\n debt, 1852, 1:4,640,000; 18ï6, 
!8,OUO,OUU. 
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houses or parks are mo"t cal'l'fuI1y culti vatcd. Fi'e or six, and in some instances 
as many as eleven, crops are frequently gathered from the same plot of land. The 
marsh gardl'ns of Paris, covering an area of :J,.jOO acres and divided amongst 1,800 
proprietors, are tilled with Illan ellous care, but they are not Bufficil'nt to supply the 
demands of the population. Corn, vegetables, and other articles are imported from 
all parts of France and from trans-oceanic countries. 
As a place of COllllllerce Paris occupies the foremost position in France. E'1'1l 


Fig 226.-PARIB A:o.D ITS AQUED1.CT8. 
SmIe] : ] 00.000, 
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as a port it only yields to 
rnrs('ill('s nnd IriOnI'; hut most of its tradl' is carried on 
by the railways. Sea-going vessel" frl'quently a
(,ènd the :-;eine to the quays of 
the city; and a project for deepening the Seine, and thus comerting Paris into a 
seaport, accessible to large vessels, is under consideration.- 
Three aqueducts supply Paris with \\ ater, the oldest, that of Areueil, ha\'ing- 
been inaugurated in IG2-t-. The canal of thE Dhuis bas a length of SI, and 
tbat of tbe YannI' 10; miles, and tbe covered reservoirs which tbey 
upply hold 


· .\nnualI
' aùout 20,000 n'"<l'ls of 2,OOO.OUO tons ùurdeD arriH at PaIis. 
58 
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100,000 tons of water. Artesian wells have been bored at Grenelle and Passy, 
and the daily supply of watcr amounts to U9,OOO,OOO gallons. A lahyrinth of 
sewers conveys the waste water into the Seine at Asnières, the solid matter con- 
tained in the sewage being spread over the naturally sterile land around Genne- 
villiers, which has thus been rendered productive. :Much remains yet to be done 
before the sanitary condition of Paris can be called sati;;factory. The mortality 
(18ül-69) was 2,j-5 per 1,00U inhabitants, as compared with 21'7 in the rural 
parts of France. 
In addition to several beautiful parks within its walls, Paris own!> the fine woods 


Fi
 227.-PARIS ArI"D ITS FOHTS. 
Sc!Ùe 1 : 5OJ.OOO. 
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of Vincennes and Boulogne outside of them. In the laUer are the racecourse of 
Longchamp and a garden of acclilllatation. Farther away from the town, but still 
easy of access, are the parks and forests of St. Cloud, Versailles, St. Germain, 
Montmorency, Chantilly, Compiègne, and Fontainebleau. Three great cemeteries 
-those of Montmartre, Mont rarna",,,,
, and Père-Lachaise-lie within the walls, 
but the future necropolis of Paris occupies the sterile plateau of )Iéry, beyond the 
river Oise. 
The enceinte of Paris has a circumference of 22 miles, and its approaches 
are defended by two circles of detached forts, forming a vast entrenched camp of 
3050 square miles. 
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Amongst the many other towns and villages of the departm!'nt of the 
eine 
three are 8e\eral which are mere suburbs of the great city. Uf these the most 
important is T7l1celllu',S (1
,27:j inhabitants), joined to Paris by Sf. JIalldé (7,4NI 
inhabitants). The castle of Vincenn!'s is hi:.;torically interesting. The manufactur- 
ing town of St. Dmis (29,500 inhahit'l11ts), to the north of Paris, is l)e8t known 
tbrou
h its abbey church, the old burial-place of tbe Kings of France. TLC' 
fullowing are the principal places in the arrondiss{'ment of 
t. Denis :-Palltill 
(I3,G-1G inhabitant,s) and Auhe/"n"l1ie/"s (1-1,:3-10 inbabit'l11b), two manufacturing- 
towns; BOlld!! (1,-102 inhabitants), famous for its forest; Le Bou/"get, \\ hich reca]h 
a French defeat; St. Ouen (II,:?j.j inhabitants). "ith a castle built hy Louis XYIIT. 
and a huge railroad depòt; C/iclly-/a-Ga/"elllle (17,:35-1 inhabitants), Leml1oi.s-Per/"ef 
(22,7=33 inhabitants), Al5l1if/"e,
 (5,mn inhabitants), and Cn/nll/lles (2.Gfll inhabitant
), 
with numerous villas; Xeui/
II (:!0,781 inhabitants) and C'OII/"heroie (ll,HI inhabit- 
ants), two suburbs of Paris separ,lted by the Seine; PI/tralt.r (11,J
ì inhabitants), 
a town of dye works and f'lctories; Sltl"f.slle's (-5,O!l7 inhabitants), at the foot of 
)[ont Ya]érien; Kallter/"e (3,,,",flO inbabitants), noted for its hu]y well of Ste. 
Gene\-iè\'e, its cakes and /"ol5Ìè/"e>i; and Bou/oglle (:.?I,J.jG inhabitants), beyund the 
wood of the same name. 
8('('(1/1.1: (:!,-1110 inhabitants) is the capita] of the arrondissement, to which be]m::g 
the towns and villages to the south and east of Paris, the IT-o:,t import&nt amongst 
which is Yincennes. The others are :-JJollfreuil (1=3,Gfl7 inhabitants), famous ior 
its orchards: C/w/"eJ/foll (R. ì ,.J.-1 inhabitant,,), with a lunatic asy]um: J[r,i>iOIl8-A{fùrt 
(7,115 inhabitants), with its veterinary college; .i.Yogellt-.su/"-J[a/"lIc (7,-1Rl inhabit- 
ants), where the ri\"er is spanned by a viaduct 2,GOO feet in ]ength; Ifr!! (l.j:?-17 
inhabitants), with huge factories; Vii/"!! (J,718 inhabitants), abounding in nurs!'ry 
gardens; C//úi,
y-/p-Roi (:),
29 inhabitants), with the tomh of Rougpt de ]'I"le; 
Gellfill!1 (1 U,37 8 inhabitants); An'/leil (J,:!fl9 inhabitants), "ith its two aqueducts; 
JIolltroltge (6,371 inhabitants), raMI'.S (
,
12 inhabitants), I
'
!I (ì,:J.ìG inhabitants), 
and C/alJlflr! (:3,=n:3 inhabitant
), ne
r wooded height,.:, supplying building !'ton{'s : 
and Foutl'1la!!-all.l'-Ro8eS (2,8U-1 inhabitants), which supplies the markets of Pari" 
with Bowers and fruits. 
SEDIE-ET-ÜI":E, the centre, which is occupied by the department of the F:eine, is 
in the main a dependency of Pari", and, except in the vicinity of the latter, it i:; 
very thinly populated. Its paper-mills and beet-root sugar manufuctories are of 
some importance. 
rer.wlil1e8 (..j.fI,;J5:! inhabitants) is no\\" the most sumptuous suburb of Paris, but 
when Louis XIV. selected its site for the construction uf his \"ast palace, he h::d 
no idea tha' the two would en'r he attached to each other by a chain of sulmrban 
yillages. The recent selection of Yersilillcs as the sea t of Go\'crmnen t has donI' 
much to accelerate this junction. The palace, which formerly was the r{'!'iclence d 
the King and his court, now accommodates the
enate anrI the ('hamher uÎ Depu,ie
. 
and an almost interminahle suite of its rooms is occupied lIy paintings rIe,.;ignecl to 
perpetuate the glories of France. Like its dependent mansiuns, thf' Great and Littk 
Trianon, it has served as a pattern tu nearly e\'ery sovereign thruughout Europe, 
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hut not one amongst them has succeeded in building an eiJifice or creating a park 
at all comparable with it. Yersailles is assr.ciated generally with the old monarchy, 
l.ut SOIIlP of tbe revolutionary e\'ents also have taken place tbere. It was the birth- 


Fir. 228.-
T. GERMAIX-E:<oi-LAYE. 
Scale] : 110,000. 
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place of Hoelle, Hnudon, Df'rthif-'r, and others. Louis XY., Louis XYI., and 
Luuis XXIII. were born in tbe palace. 
)Iany of the neighbouring towns and ,'i1lages enjoy some reputation. SèrJ'C.s 
(6,.:112 inhalJitants) is famous for its porl'ehin; ::)t. Cloud (-I-,7üì inbabitants) has 
a fine park and numerous "ill,ls; :it. ('!II' (2,::ììO inhabitants) is the seat of a 
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military college; at Grignon is an agricultural school; rINe-d' Array, Bougiml 
(?,121 inhabitants), LOll/wienlles (1,H46 inhabitants), and J/arZ'/ are favourite 
summer resorts; Rueil (7 ,8ðO inhabitant
), at the fout of )Iont Yalérien, is an 
important !"uburb of Paris, in which TIicbelieu h,td his chàteau. X car it, below the 
hills of 1Iarly, is the pumping station which !'upplies Yel'saiIks and its water 
'Works with the waters of the I'eine. 
St. Germaill (lG,Ð7 Q inhabitants) occupies the summit of a hill, and from the 
terrace of its château may be enjoyed one of the fine..t \ iews in the vicinity of 
Paris. James :Stuart re!Sidcd in this castle, Louis XlY. was born in it, and it now 
cuntains one of the most precious bistorical mUseums in the world. The pine 
forest of Ledia stretches nurth of the town; Jlai..on,.-Lt!{fíffr> (2.K:!.t inhabitants) 
has a famous castle huilt l,y Mansart; and Poi...,y -l,U" inhabitants), an old 
to" n, is often mentioned in history. Louis IX. was burn there, and the curious 
hridge over the :-;eine wa" built hy him. Aryenfcuil (ì,W
-4- inhabitants), another 
old town, is more l'''pecially noted for its early n'
etal.les, its gyp"um quarries, and 
its inferior wines. 
The arrondi"sement of C'or/'eil, above Paris, is far less populous than that 
of Yersaille!". Its capital (U,lt-:I inhahitants), at the confluence of the I'eine amI 
Essonne, has corn-mills, a printing office, and otber indu!-trial e..tahli"hments, and 
at .1.\801lIle (3,G(j!) inhal,itants), above it, are tbe most important paper-mills of the 
dqJartment. 1Iediæ\'al buildings abound in the ,'icinity, the nUht famous among..t 
them being tbe castle of JIollfllléry (?,lIü3 inbahitanb), on the banks of tbe Urge. 
Éfal/lpe,
 (, ,:jU9 inhal.itants), on the J uine, in the rich curn di,.,triet of the Beauce, 
has se\"eral curious old churehes, one of them with a leaning towcr. It was the 
birthplace of Geoffruy St. Hilaire. 
J:rwdJollil/et t4,:!Ð4 inhabitants) lies in a wooded country within the ba
in of 
the Eure. Francis 1. was born tbere, and the old royal castle i;" de,.,erving of 
notice. The first merino sheep introduced into France were taken tu the farm 
attached to it. 1Iost of the other towns of the arrondi!'sement have old castle". 
At Dourr/all (?,7HJ inhabitants), on tbe Orge, iF. the dunjon of Philip .Augustus; 
IIoudan (l,!-IìG inhabitants) h'ls a picturesq ue old tower; Jlonfjurf-I' 
ll11aury boa!>ts 
of an old citadel, impo,ing- even in its ruined condition; and near rl/el"J"cI/8c, iu thf' 
delightful valley of the 1 \"Ctte, we come upon the clJàteau of Dampierre, rich in 
art treasures. The abbey of Port-Royal-des-Cbamps was razed to the ground in 
1 ìlO, as a place accursed. for .Antoine .Arnauld and olher JansenisteB had composed 
their works within its walls. 
Descending the 
eine, 'We pa!'òs the small town of Jlallfe.,-Ia-Jolie (.:J,G4Ç) inha- 
hitants), at the mouth of tbe Yaucouleurs. its pretty church being reflected in the 
water of the river. In it" ,ieinity are the castle of ROS/t!/, where Sully was born, 
and the sumptuous nHmsion of Roc/'e-GuyolI, with fin old feudal castle partly 
carved out of the rock. To the north of these, on the E11te, stands the \ illage of 
St. Clair, with an old 
orman castle. 
The arrondi!'òsement of Pontoise lies to the north of Paris. 
frequented for the "ake of ih; tmlphur ,..pt'ingsJ its lake, and 


Eug/'iell is much 
its shaded walks. 
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Jlo.tlmol'('I1('!/, w
ich almost adjuins it, is famous for its cherry gardens. Châteaux 
and country seats abound in the neighbourhood, the most famous being that of 
St. LCII-Ta/"f't'II!/, with the tombs of the last Condé and of Louis Bonaparte. 
FontoiM' ((;,301 inhabitant"), on the Oise, is one of the great prl)vision marts of 
Paris. The Estates met h('r(' in 1.)(jl, and Loui" xn
. sought a refuge in the town 
(luring the troubles of the Fronde. On the opposite bank of the river is St. Oll('n- 
I'_lnmônc (1,G3t-í inhabitants), with the ruins of an old aLbe
'; and farther ea
t is 
JIÙ!/-slIl'-()i8C, with the new Parisian necropolis. 
AISXE lies almost completely within the basin of the S.)ine, being traversed by 


Fig_ 229.-LAO:!<o. 
SC .Ie I : 30.000. 
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the rivers )Iarne and Oise, amI is nampd after the Aisne, a trihnÍtuy of the latter. 
The rivers SOIllme, Escaut (ScheIdt), alld Samhre rise within its limits, and in the 
north-east it 11O,"ders upon Belgium. Ancipntly the department formed part of the 
p,"o\-inces of Ile-(Ie-France and Picardy. The naked plateau of Brie in the south, 
the wooded hills of Tarclenois, the vicinity of Soisson;;, ,. alois, and the ch3Ik
' 
country aruund Laon beIonged to the former, whilst Vermandois and the hill 
country of Thiérache clppf'IHIf'd upon J)icardy. Agriculture is in an ad\'anced state. 
Hemp, flax, beet-rout"" and rape seed arc extensively cultimtcd, and the number of 
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sheep is very large. The glas,; work,; are amongst the most important in EUl'ope, 
and there are also Bugar refineries, cotton and woollen factories, and other industrial 
establishments. 
Clui!eall-lïlierry (5,71:J inhabitants), on tbe )larne, is commanded by the ruins 
of a fine old castle. It "as the birtbplace of La Funtaine. La Fère-cJl-Tardc/lois 
(2,068 inbabitants), on the Ourcq, has become known through tbe large number 
of prebistoric remains discovered in the grave-hills in its vicinity. At Port-all.r- 
Percltes the Ourcq becomes navigable, and a railruad connects the place with 


Fig. 230.-ST. QUESTIS. 


Scale I : 80,000. 
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rilln.,
-CofterefJj (3,116 inbahitants), the birthplace of Ale'\.andre Dumas, where 
Fr:mcis 1. puhlished, in 1.);3!1, an edict" hieb made the use of French compulsory 
in all public documents. Ferlé-JIilo/l, a village lo\\cr duwn on tbe 0urcq, was the 
birtbplaee of Racine. 
80i880/l8 (10,;-.)-1 inhabitants), the ancient 
oyiodunum, on tbe.Aisne, no longer 
ranks as one of the foremost cities of France, but the )Iiddle Ages have left it a 
fine Gothic cathedral and several other ecclesiastical buildings, and its gardens have 
lost none of their freshness. 
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LrlOll (l
,O:W inhabitants), the e
ll)ital of the department, IÎmls Soissons in 
antiquity and population. Being on the high-ruad which connects Paris with the 
)[(.u:"e, the town has been hcsieged many times. It boasts of a Gothic cathedral, 
IIn,I of a museum rich in antiquities, many uf them having been disco\'ered in the 
(lId undergrounù villagl'i1 uf the neighbourhood. Artichokes and cabbages are 
amongst the most important, articles exporteù to Pari... 
Hi/'
olt (-!-,
H.j inhabitant:,,), on the e pl'l'r Uise, as well as rertills (2,t189 inha- 


.Fig-. 231.-CoMPIÈGSE. 


Scale 1 : 180,000. 
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bitants) and fltlwr town;;; of Thiprache, eng-age much in basket-making. Sf. J[irlid- 
Rocllf:!,orf (a,
;H inhabitants), near the former, has forges and cotton-mills. Guise 
(li,
,!-:! inhabitants), lower down on the Oise, the native phtl'e of Camille Hesmoulins 
and thc seignorial seat of an illust!'iolls family, has huge china and stove works, as 
well as other faetories. Iksee1Hling the riwr, we PH,S La Fèl'l' (4,Hf}(j inhabitants) 
and TlI"!llIicl' (:3,Oï!l inhabitants), and reach ('1a/IIIIY (H,U
:! inhabitants), with its 
cotton and woollen mills, tan-yards, and other fact,orie8. _\ short railway C011\'O)"8 us 
thcnce to St. (/IJbaiu (I,U,j7 inhabitant
), famous on account of its glass works 
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ever since the thirteenth century. The country around is wooded. P/"émollt/"é is 
a small village to the east, with a famous old abbey, cOIl\'erted into a lunatic 

ls)"lum. Coury, anotber village, boasts of one of the finest feudal ca....tles of the 


Fig. 232.-CHA'ITILLY. 
:-cale 1 : 13r.ouu. 


2 Mil, 8. 


l\liddle Ages. Another castle stood at Qllif'l"=!J, on the Oise: it originally belonged 
to tbe lords of Héristal. 
Sf. QI/f'lIfin (
7,flI-<O inballitants), on the Somme, is the capital of the depart- 
ment, a canal, much frequented hy coal barges, connecting it "ith the ScheIdt and 
the Oise. There are numerous cotton and woollen mills, machine shops, beet-root 
sugar refineries, and other industrial estaMishments. Among the public buildings a 
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Gothic town- hall and a collcgiate church of the twelfth century are most deserving 
of notice. Frl'8/1o!/-ll'-Gm/ld (:1,tHD inbabitants) and I/olwin (.'),9ì,3 inhabitants) 
are smaller towns in the neighbourhood, carrying on the same brancbes of 
industry. 
OISE, like Aisne, has been formed out of portions of Il'3-de-France and Picardy. 
The river Oise bisects it, the ebalk region of Beauvaisis occupies tbe centre, whilst 
more recent tertiary formations predominate in tbe north. There still remain a 
few pine forests, but nearly tbe whole of the surface is cultivated. Industry is 
highly developed. In china, earthenware, and fire-proof bricks tbe dl'partment 
occupies the foremost rank; its iron mills and foundries are of great importance; 
and there are also cotton and woollen mills and sugar refineries. 

No!/ol1 (5,78.,) inhabitants), :!\oviomagus of tbe Romans, is the first town on the 
Oise, and one of the most ancient of France. Charlemagne was crowned in it; it 
was tbe birthplace of Calvin; and its catbedral is one of the finest in France. Tbe 
old abbey of Ollr8cllm]J, below :!\oyon, has been converted into a factory of cotton 
velvets. rompiè[Jlll' (12,02:3 inhabitants), below the moutb of the Aisne, is be8t 
known in connection with its forest, ever since the days of CIO\"is the hunting 
ground of the Kings of France. The existing cbâteau was built in the eig'bteenth 
century, and contains a valuable collection of Cambodian antiquities. Pil'l"/'(fol/({.
, 
at tbe eastern skirt of tbe forest, has mineral batbs and a castle constructed by a 
Duke of Orleans. Still descending the Oi:-.e, we pass the old towns of Vl'rbl'rie and 
Pont /:JIG. lII(ul'ncc ("2,22,') inhabitants), and rcacb ('reil (.j,4:38 inbabitants), one of 
tbe great raih\ ay junctions of France, and, together with the adjoining town of 
)[ollt((t((ire (4,t\ü4 inhabitants), the seat of iron works, macbine sbops, and cbina 
manufactories. 
Of tbe places to the east of tbe Oise, 8l'/di,
 (G,.j:3ì inhabitants), in the d'light- 
ful valley of the Xonette, is the most important. The ruins of a .:\lero\'ingian 
palace and an old cathedral point to better days. ErlJ/l'/lollrilll', with its tomb of 
J. J. Rousseau, is higher up in tbe valley, and Cluwtill!! (:3,4ìG inhabitants), the 
}'rencb Ke"market, is lower down. :Much lace is made in the vicinity. rrép!! 
(2,ü4G inhabitants), close to the eastern frontier, is the old capital of Valois. 
Clermont (ü,l01 inhabitants), tbe capital of tbe centre arrondissement, ba8 a 
large prison and a lunatic asylum. 'L'he town has some manufactories of bosiery, 
and so have a few otber places near it, as Lia/ll"Olld, St. Ju.
t-eJt-CIt((Il,
,
ée (2,:J fI .) 
inbabitants), and Erell'"il (:l,O:\-! inhabitants). 
Bl'(l/Iwis (1G,.j!J1 inhabitants), tbe largest town on tbe Thérain, a famous old 
city, with an unfinished cathedral, a tuwn-hall, and other curiuus buildings, h.ls 
been known from the most remote times for its cloth, tape,.try, earthenware, and 
fireproof bricks. Cloth and buttons are also manufactured in the towns below 
BCallyais, amongst which are Xo({illl's, Jlnu!/ (:1,11
 inhabitants), and Bur!! (1,172 
inbahitants), as also at Jléru (3,J 17 inhabitants), to the south-east of it. 
ET HE is named after a river \\ bieh enters the Seine within the limits of tbe 
department. Korman V {'}"in lies to tbe east. The plain of 
t. André occupies 
the soutb, the fertile plain of Neubourg adjoining it in the north. The 
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10\\ lands on the estuary of the Seine are known as Roumois. The fertile meadow 
lands of Lieu, in are in the we",t, beyond the Rille. Eure dcpenàs mainly upon 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, but there are also coppcr, bras
, and zinc works, 
s
lgar refineries, cotton and \\ oollen mills. 
Vl'rnOll (G,3R-I: inhabitunts), Gail/oil (3.1
6 inhabitants), and Ll'8 Alldl'1!f8 
(:3,
.j, inhabitants) are the only towns of note on the banks of the 
eine. The 
first of these has lluarrie><. vineyards (the last met with on the Seine), and a huge 
Government eloth factory. Gaillon exports much fruit to Paris and England, but 
is best known on account of the ruins of a fine castle, built in 1.j1.j by Georges 
d' Amboise, the cardinal. Les 4\.ndelJ s consi",ts of two towns, one on the river, 


Fig. 233.-LES A'DELYS. 
Scale 1 : 50,000. 
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the other a short di,;t"tIlce inland. The lat.ter has manufactories; the former is 
e
sentially a place of commerce, and the river there is commanded by Château 
Gaillard, erected by Richarù Cæur de Lion. nlanchard, the first aëronaut who 
crossed the Channel, WIIS a llati,"e of the town, and 
icolas Poussin was born in a 
neighbouring village. 
The ri,er Epte enters the Seine from the right, flowing through a delightful 
valley, the principal town within which is (;i.
or8 (3,.jflO inhabitants), with a 
famous old castle. I.ower down the Seine is joincd by the Andelle, which sup- 
plies motive power to numerous mills. 
The first town reached on a:-:cending the Eure is Loul"Ïel'8 (10,09, inhabitants), 
a busy manufacturing place, producing cheap cloth and other wooll{'n stuffs. 
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Ét"l"eItJ' (11,4,):3 inhabitants), on tbe !ton, a tributary of the Eure, the capital of 
the departmeut, is noted for its cutlery 
lIld hardware. At Brefeuil, higher up on 
the same river, are iron wprks and rolling-mills. The valley of the A\Te, another 
trihutary of the Eure, is the seat of a considerable industry. Its principal town is 
Verl/cuil (:J,:!Gï inhabitants). Irr!/-Ia-}Jafaifle, on the Eure itself, is noteworthy 
for the defeat inflicted upon the League hy Henri IV. (l.jflO). 
The ri,'er Rille tra'"erses the western portion of the dep,trtment. RIl!Jfe8, on 
its upper course, has manufactures of copper, brass, nails, and needles; whilst 


Fig. 23-l.-Rot:E:<1 AI'D ITS E""II1oxs. 
Scale 1 : 320.uOO. 
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Berlln!/ (G,087 inhabitants), in tbe side v
lllcy of the Charentonne, is noted for its 
cottons, woollens, ribbons, and linen. Its horse fairs are famous throughout 
Normandy, and in the vicinity are several castles of note, amongst which that of 
Broglie is the most remarkable. Rtill dc"ccnding the river, we pass Briol/I/e 
(3,

!) inhabitants), a manufacturing town, and reach POI/t Alii/rilleI' (5,.)37 inha- 
bitants), at the head of the tidc, and the only seaport of the dl'partrnent, Qllillf'- 
bawl, on the estuary of the Seine, being nU'rely a pilot station. 
:-)EIXE-IxFÍ:nIEl RE (Lower Seine) includes nearly tbe wbole of the l'halk
 
plateau of Caux. 'llre hilly district of Bray lies in the south-east. The depart- 
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ment ranks high for its agriculture, its industry, and its commerce. 
Elbeuf are gl'eat seats of the cotton and woollen iudwstnes, whilst 
yields to )Iarspilles in the extcut of its commerce. 
Elúel!f (:38,3-13 inhabitants, including its suburbs) is the first to" n of the 
department on th(' 
eine. Its woollen manufactories anIlually consume !::!,OOO,OOU 
\\ orth of raw material, and, in addition to them, there are print works, machine 
shops, and other industrial establishments. There are no remarkable buildings, 
two churches with :-;tained windows excepted, but the environs of the to\\ n are 
picturesque, the Seine being bounded by steep cliffs and extensi'\'e forests. 
De"eending the ri,'er, \\e pa!i's UÙ'<(" (:3,-10-3 inhubitants), :st. Éfielllle-dl'-Rollt"my 
(:!,;-"
 inhabitants), fiottl'fille (ll,:!;-R inhabitants), and the chemical works of 
St. Paul, above which rise the bold cliffs of Hon Secours, surmounted hy an old 
church, and find ourselves \\ ithin sight of nouen. 
ROllen (1O-!,t<(j:3 inhabitants), the old capitol of the Y éliocas::.es, the Rotomagus 


Rouen and 
Havre only 


Fig. 235.-LE HA\RE. 
Scale 1 : 100.000, 
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of the Romans, is most fil'\'our,,11y situat('[l near the mouth of a great mn igable 
highway, which ptwcs it in communil'ation with the sea as wdl as "ith the 
interior of the country. The city lies \\ ithin a ba"in surrounded by "tcep hills, 
but two valleys facilitate communication" ith the pbteau. nouen i8 fmn('u,> for 
its fine Gothic buildin
s. The cathedral is richly decorated. has beautifully 

tained "indows, and is rich in ancient tomb", including that of nichard Cæur de 
Lion. Its "pire ri
es to a height of -1!J-! fe
t. The church of 
t, Uuen almost 
surpasses the cathedral in magnificence, whilst the chureh of St. )Iaclou is valued 
t
Il' its sculptured portal, one of the best works of the llenaissance, attributed to 
Jean Goujon. The courts of justice are one of the most finished examples of the 
Gothic architecture of the end of the fifteenth century, There are other buildings 
whieh almost C01l'\'ert nouen into an architectural museum, sueh as the clock- 
tower of the old town-hall, the tower of Joan of _\.rc, and the HÔtel Bourgtheroulde. 
.A valuable gallery of paintings and a library of 1.jO,OClO volumes are contained in 
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the town-hall, and the numher of scientific societ.ies and superior schools is con- 
siderable. CorneiIle, Bo'wldieu, Fontenelle, and La Salle, the discoverer of the 
mouths of the 
Iissjssippi, were born in the town, and statues have been erected 
in memory of most of them, as well as in honour of Joan of Arc, who perished here 
at the stake. 
, essels drawing IG feet of water can reach the quays, and Houen carries on a 
lucrative commerce in spite of the competition of liane, which guards the mouth 
of the river. As one of the great centres of cotton industry it is no" without a 
rival in France. Its manufactures mainly produce simple and durable stuffs, and 


Fig, 23ß.-THE CLIFFB OF ÉTRF.TAT, 
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in years of prosperity over a million spindles are at work at Rouen and the neigh- 
bouring towns of Petit-Querill!/ (5,ì19 inhabitant::;), lJal"Jléfal (3,û1R inhahitants). 
IJh-ille (4,1ft
 inhabitants), and others, and the cotton stuffs produced attain a 
value of ne
lrly Æ-!-,Ouu,OUO. 
FollowiJJg the windings of the river, the traveller skirts the cliffs of Canteleu 
and the Forest of Roumare, passes the small port of Duclair, and encompasscs the 
peninsula of Jumiéges, with it::; finc old abbey. It was here thc 
ormans landed 
on their first arrival in France. Caudc!Jf'c,ell-C'auJ" (1,9.'jl inhabitants), with its 
tall tower, the port of the old munufacturipg to\\ n of rrf'fot (Î,fì;
G inhabitants), 
whose seigneurs enjoyed the title of king, is left behind us. LilMJollllc (4,3;0 
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inhabitants), the old capital of Caux, near the mouth of the river Bolbec, boasts of 
a few Roman ruins, but Eo/bee (9,778 inhabitants), higher up in the valley, is 
now the leading town of the country. It is clean and well built, and its inhabit- 
ants arc engaged in the manufacture of cottons. 
'\r e pass IIm;tll'lll" (I ,90S inhabitants), a decayed port, and the ca:,tle of Tancar- 
vine, built on a commanding cliff near the mouth of the ::-:eine, and reach Jla/:/'e 
(t\.j,-tOì inhabitants), the great port of '\V cstern France. This town is of modern 
date, for it was founded hy Francis 1., as a snccessor to older towns higher up the 
riwr whose ports bud become silted up. IlaHc has not only taken care to keep 
its navigable channels open, but has also constructed docks, and to thc enterprise 
of its citizens it is indebted for the supremacy it holds as a maritime city. It is 
essentially a seat of commerce, and the only building
 of note are its to\\ n-hall 
and its museum-the latter with statues of llernardin de ::;t. l'ierre amI Casimir 


Fig. 
3j. - FËc\xp. 
Scale 1 : 40,000. 
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Dela-rigne, the most famous children of the to\\ n. The docks and quays are on a 
vast scale. Le IIane principally imports cotton, coffee, copper, timber, wool, 
skins, corn, and coals. It exports silks. woollen stuffs, cottons, and" articles de 
Paris," and England is its chief customer. Lines of steamers connect it "ith 
Xorthern Europe, the )Iediterranean, and America. The town no longer engages 
in the cod alJd whale fisheries, but the conveyance of German emigrants to 
America has recently proved a source of profit. There are ship-yards, machine 
shops, rope-walks, sugar refineries, a tobacco manufactory, and a few cotton-mill:>, 
besides which the town is much frequpnted by seaside visitors, a fine beach for 
bathing extending as far as Ste. .\.dresse and the lighthouses of La Hève." 


· In 18i.5 \"!"sels of 1.3ii,150 tons bunlen entered in the foreign trade, and 140,i50 tons in the 
coasting trade. The exports ßnd imports were ,alued at !6i,
OO,OUO. 
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J,'!1ontirilliers (3,554 inhabitants) is the only place of any importance cl
se to 
Havre. .Along the coast, towns and villages occupy the mouth of each vall
y. 
Just beyond the bold cliffs of Antifer we reach Ét/'etat (1,fJTü inhabitants), a 
delightful seaside village, " discovered" by the landscape painter Isabey. Then 
follow Yport, a small village of tishermen, and Ph-amp (12,OT-1 inhabitants), which 
extends for scveral miles up a narrow ,'alley, and has many cotton-mills. Its port 


Fig. 23R,-lhrPI'E. 
Scale 1 : 17,000. 
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is accessible at all states of the tide to ve
sels drawing no more than 1:3 feet of 
water, and over a hundred \"e"'sels, employed in the Xcwfoundland, mackerel, and 
herring fi:;heries, belong to it. 
Passing St. ra!t'I:/-eU-Cf//(,r (4,O!JO inhabitants) and a few !'lIlnII villages, we 
reach DicJlJlc (HJ,-1T1 inhabitants), one of the great fOWIIS of the department, and, 
next to Havre and Houen, its busiest seaport. During the l\Iid(lIe Ages the 
mariners of Dieppe were amongst the boldest rovers of the sea, and the town, 
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enriched by commerce, became very powerful. Rut civil wars and the silting 
up of the port, which no longer deserved its Xorman name of Diep (" deep "), 
destroyed its prosperity. Recently the to" n has somewhat recovered. Docks 
have been constructed; steamers ply daily between the town and Xewhaven; the 
fishery is of importance; and the carving of i,"ory, the manufacture of tobacco, and 
the entertainment of seaside visitors provf' sources of wealth. The fishermen in the 
,",uburb of Le Pollet are supposed to be 'of foreign, perhaps Yenetian, origin. .\. 
"tatue has been erected to Duquesne, the na"al hero who defmted De Huyter. 
An old castle commands the town, and a few miles inlaJ1d may be seen the ruins 
of that of _l1"qlles. 
rl"éporf, at the mouth of the Bresle, is a seaport of some importance. Higher 
up on the same river is Eu (4,lG9 inhabitant,,), an old Gallo-Roman city, with a 
castle built by Henri de fi-uisc, and frequently inhabited by Louis Philippe. 
Amongst noteworthy places in the eastern portion of the department are 
_trwwle (Albemarle, 2,O.j2 inhabitants), on the Upper Bresil'; ,X('/{tcllùfel (:3,586 
inhabitants), famous for its cheese, on the lléthune; FOl"!I('s-lc,
- Eall.r, with 
f
rruginous "prings; and GOI/I"II((!I (3,U;;ü inhabitant,,), on the Epte, a tributary of 
the 
eine, "hich exports much butter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


KORTHERX FRA
CE. 


B
SIS" OF THE SO'DIE A"D TUE :-;CHELDT; PICARDY, ARTOIS, A'1D FLA..DEr.
 


ij J' - 
\! II E north-western corner of France, between the Channel ilud the 
I ' :t] : [p l. 

 j Gt'rman Ocean, is by no means of wide extent, but it is neverthe- 
I ,,<, 
 less one of the most important distr'icts of the country. Nations, 
II 
 I
, dittering in language and customs, ha,"e repeatedly struggled for 
I! _. its pùsse
sion; and the narrow 8tmit, or pas (s
ride), which there 
sep:uates France from the British Islands, has become one of the most frequented 
highways in Europe. 
Geologically this region is interesting on account of the creto.lceous and oolitic 
heights of Boulogne, which rise like an island in tbe midst of tbe tertiary plains 
of Artois and Flanders. These heights were joined at some former epoch to the 
,V caIden of Kent, from which they are sepuated now by the Strait of Dover, or 
Pas de Calais, They abound in ores and coal, and have addell much to the wealth 
of the country. 
The heights of Boulogne di vide the ri "ers of :x orthern Fl'ance into two groups. 
Those on the southern '3lope, such as the :O;omme, the Authie, and the Canche, 
like those of Caux, take their parallel cour,;e to the ocean, whil:st the rivers 
descending' from thl' eastern slopes ha\"e more :;I!1UOUS courses, and pm.tly find 
their way into the Schcldt. 
The Somme is the most considerable river of the country. It rises npar 
St, Quentin, flows at first in the same direction as the Oise, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a narrow belt of country, hardly more than G miles acro<;s. Scar lIaIn 
it turns to tlw north, and having been reinforced hy the A vre abo,'e Amiens, it 
enters a deep and rectilinear channel cut into a low plateau. The valley of the 
Somme distinl'tly exhibits traces of ancient floOlls. The ri,'er formerly tilled up 
the whole of the valll'Y, carrying down with it immense quantities of sand and 
gravel. It was in one of these heaps of gravel that Boucher de I>erthes discovered, 
in V
:3
, the stone implemcnts which have rcvolutionised antbropological science. 
:Much of the valley of the Somme consists now of bogs, and more turf is dug here 
than in all the remainder of France. 
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The tide a
cends the river as fiu as _\.hl){'ville; and, by comtructing embank- 
ments, the estuary of the river has bee.n rcducpd to 27 8f!Uare miles, and much of 
the land formerly invufled by the sea converted into pastures. The army of 


Fig 239.-THE HILLR OF ßOULOGNE. 
";c,le 1 : 350.000. 
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Edward III. crosser1 this estuary by the ford of Blanquetaque two days before the 
battle of ('rpcy (l:Hß). ('rotoy, near tbe mouth of the river, was used as a 
harbour up to the be:.rinning of this century, hut the engineers have" regulated" 
the river, and excavated a navigable canal which leads past St. Valery. The bay, 
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unfortunately, is silting up, in spite of all their efforts, and sea-going vessels are 
able to reacb St. Yalery only on ten or twel\'e rbys every month. 
The coast in this neigbbourbood has certainly undergone many cbanges during 
bistorical times. Tbe swamp or III goon of tbe lIable, to tbe i"outb of the f'omme, 
is clearly an olrl mouth of that river, the neck of land which now separates it 
from tbe sea baving anciently been a bar closing its moutb. The wl101e of thp 
sbore region, f!'Om the bay of tbe Somme to that of the Canche, and inland as far 
as tbe bills of Artois, is of rect-nt formation. Rue, formerly a seaport, now lies 
G miles inland, and the old port of 
t. Quentin (Grand-Gouffre) is dry land. 


Fig. 240.-'1'HE ESTUARY OF THE SOM'\IE. 
Scale 1 : 300,000. 
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The peasants of Picardy, in imitation of tbeir neigbbours, tbe Flemings, have won 
much land from the sea. They have constructed dykes and drainage "orb, and 
planted the dunes with reeds. 
Capc Gris-Nez, which spparates the German Ocean from tbe British Channel, 
occupies an important pos tion with reference to the geological changes going on 
along the coast. ()n either side of the cape the ocean currents deposit large 
quantities of silt, and the land gains upon the sea, whilst farther away from it, 
along the coast of Caux and in Holland, the sea encroaches upon the land. An 
uphea\ill or subsidence of the land has something to do with the:se changes. To 
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the we"t amI 
out.b of Ii line passing- through Xieuport the land slowly riscs, 
whilst in the east it suhsides. At the 8ame time it should be rem em bered that 
the land may subside without the sea encroaclling upon it, as long as the alIU\'ium 
deposited by ocean cnrr<'llts along the coa,>t is of eonsirierable amount. .;uch 
happen.. to be the case along the coast of Dunkirk. )L Gaspard has discO\'ered 
there a layer of turf containing prehist.oric remains at a depth of 10 feet beneath 
the marine sands. The land consequently must have subsided there since the 
formation of these anl'ient turf beds. The re--earches of )1. Day at Sangatte and 
Wissant, near Cape Gris-Xez, prove that a similar subsidence bas taken place to 
tbe west of Calais. He has discovered there a submerged forest, witb bones of the 
aurochs and fresb-water shells, which dearly demonstrate this fact. A t an epoch 
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sti1l more remote an up11Caval appears to ha\'e taken place. fill' heneath the dunes 
traces of old sea beaches ha\'e bCf'n discO\'cred far beyond the reach of the 
actual tides. 
However thi.. may he, during tIle last t,llOusand years the long-
hore men of 
Artois and French Flallder
 11:1\"e enjoyed a period of conquest in their struggle 
with the sea, In the time of the Romans the lowlands lying to the north-east of 
the hi1ls of 
\rtoi" along the Bdgian frontier were con'red by the sea. As 1..Jtely 
as the ninth and tenth centurie" the sea e
tended as far as St. (-'mer. Even now 
the alluvial fields arollnd that town are heneath the level reached hy tbe spring 
tides, and a few deep ponds, fringed with wi1lows, still mark the greatest depressions 
of this ancipnt gulf. The promontories whit;h rose on the western shore of this 
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gulf still retain the names they received from Norman mariners, such as ])Iark 
Ntc"s, Boker Ness, and Long Ness, and here and there may be recognised ancient 
islands rising above the general level of the polders \ybich em-iron them. In the 
Middle Ages the towns of Calais, Gravelines, Dunkirk, Nieuport, and Ostend 
occupied a line of dunes, which separated this ancient Gulf of Flandets from the 
open sea. The alluvium brought down by the Aa and its tributaries gradually 
converted tbe lagoon sheltered by these dunes into a swamp; and a swamp it 
would have remained to the present day had it not been for the labour of man. 


Fig. 242.-THE MuËRF
 OF DEXh.IHK. 
!'calp 1 : 200,000. 
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As early as the seventh century the first emhankmentR were tbrown up around tbe 
islands of the ancient gulf. The islands became attached to the mainland, canals 
were added to canals, until they intersected the whole of the country. These 
drainage works, which rival tbose accomplished hy the Hollanders and Frieslanders, 
are locally known as lmfeJ'iJ/[J1/f'8. 
In time of war the sluices were freqnently opened to inundate the country 
surrounding the fortresses along the coast of Flanders, and it requires years of 
labour to repair the injury thus done. F;ometimes, when the rains are exception- 
ally heavy, the lowlands to the north of 
t. Urner are covered with water to a 
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depth of 3 feet. 'Yhen this happens the water has to be drawn off at the ports, 
and this produces so s\\ift a current in tbe canals as to interrupt navigation for 
three or four months at a time. On the other hand, in years of drougbt the small 
canals, or Ical('l"!I(/IId.
, dry up. or become converted into fever-breeding, stagnant 
pools. This likewise leads tu an interruption of navigation, for the sluicE's must 
be kept closed alung the rivers, in order to store up water for refilling the canals. 
'Yells sunl near the cua
t 1111\ e been ubsen cd to rise and fall with the tides. 
The Aa is tbe principal river of this region, and its channel is altogether 
un artificial creatiun. Silu'e the middle of the eighteenth century the river enters 
the sea at Gran-lines, but before that time its mouth \\as :3 miles to the east 
of that to\\ n, and earlier still, up tu 11 ;0, it was a couple of mill's to the west of it. 
The old port of :\Iard
'ck was a creation of man. as is that of Ihmkirk. Tbe 
labour involved in com'erting the whole uf this region into productive land has 
been immense, and wuuld nL'vcr have been accomplished had not the proprietors 
of the wateringues bee.n permitted to band together for the common management 
of their estates. In 1 ;Ç);j the dvkes were cut, as a measure of defem'e, and all that 
portion of the arrondissement of Dunkirk lying below the level of tbe sea was 


Fig, 243.-::;ECTlO:\ OF TII
 :-'IItAIT OF DOYEl< ßETWEE' DLXJ.IItK A"D BItOADSTAIItS. 

c.le 1 : 6.;" ()()(), 
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inundated. The" :\Ioëres" became lag-ooO!;, but the inhahitanb, not being 
impeded by official interference, \ cry soon succeeded in reco\"ering the ground 
they bad lost. Iñ works of this kind care must be taken to prevent the mingling 
of fresh and brackish water, which inevitably results in murderous fe, ers. 
The she! ving bea(.h of sand which bounds tbe whole of this coast has undergone 
but few changes since 1 ;;Ii. .\1 the mouths of the harbours it ha., certainly 
increased in width towards th? west. for the sediment brought do\\ n by the rivers 
is carried in that direction h\" the ebb. .xor do the sand-hanks h'ing parallel with 
. . 
the coa<;t appear to bave changed much in tbe course of a century. They are 
numerous, and form a veritable labyrinth. all the more dangerous to tbe navigator, 
a'" the course to be taken \"flrie<; according to tide and wind. These banks are 
undoubtedly due to the set of the currents, which is generaUy to\\ards tbe German 
Ocean. In the f'trait of DOH'r tbe tide set" towards tbe east, and westerly winds 
predominate. The matter heM in suspension is thus carried towards the north, 
and depusited for the most part along the coast of Flanders. The 8epth of the sea 
has decrea

d :3 to Ii fpet !'ince the commencement of this century, but \\e11- 
sheltered roadsteads extend along both the Eng-li"h and the French C03StS. That of 
the Downs, on the English C03st, is protected by the Goodwin 
..Ulds; that ot 
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Dunkirk, on the French coast, lies within a chain of sand-hanks fringing the CORst 
of Flanders. 
The centre of the StraIt of Doyel', between Gris-Nez and the South Foreland, 


Fig. 2H.-THE RTHAl1" OF DonFR Arm TilE PROPOSED TUN:o.EL. 
Scale 1 : 1,000,000. 
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is almost free from obstacles. Tbe greatest depth does not exceed 177 feet. To 
the west of this line lie the Varne and Colbart banks, and the engineer who first 


Fig, 2-tij.-SECTIOX OF THE P"OPUSED Tt:X...-EL. 
Scale 1 : 375,000. 
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proposed to connect England alld France by a suLmarine railway intended to 
utilise tbe former of tbe:;e for the construction of an international city and a 
harbour of refuge. 
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Xo less than 200,000 vessds pass the Strait of J)O\'er annually, and when the 
weatber is clear it is sometimes difficult to count the sails within view. Tbe 
width of tbis strait not exceeding 20 miles, it is but natural that propositions 
sbould have been made to bridge it. In 1
02 :M. Matbieu proposed to construct a 
submarine tunnel, but was laugbed at. In 18=38 )1. Tbomé de Gamond carefully 
studied tbe locality, and arriwd at the conclusion tbat a tunnel might be con- 
structed. Otbers suggested a huge bridge; otbers, again, gigantic ferry-boats, 
capable of conwying entire railway trains. In 1
(j8 tbe Englisb and French 


Fig. 24(j.-E....TE
T OF FRE"CH A'D FLE'IT6H. 
Ecale 1 ; l
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Governments took up the que<;tion, and since V
Î.j some progress bas been made 
in the great work. Tbe tunnel will pass through tbe impermeable lower cbalk, at 
a depth of 41-1 feet below the level of tbe ,sea. 
Except its seaboard, the densely populated region now under reyiew has no 
well-defined natural boundaries. From tbe line of water-parting separating the 
Somme, tbe ScheIdt, and tbe Oi:<e, tbe country 
lupes imensihly almost in ewry 
direction. 'Ye can cro!'s tbe frontier from Belg-ium into France without noticing 
it, and the only obstacles met with by an inmding army consist of rivers and 
canals, with fringes of large trees, wbicb sometimes impart some beauty to tbis 
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monotonous country. A triple line of fortresses defends the frontiers of France, 
and the inhabitants of this ethnolo
ical border-land have at all timet' been remark- 
able for their warlike spirit. The Xervians, who opposed CæsÙr, and the Flemings 
of the )Iiddle Ages, were renowned for their bravery. The l'icardians, who live 
to the south of the Fleming::;, are equally brave, and in some measure they combine 
the solid qualities of the north with the quickness of the south. X owhere does the 
political boundary agree with the ethnological one. 
ear the coast, the Flemings, 
or /frlll/il/!Jnufs, occupy both sides of the boundaty, whilst farther east French 
is spoken in Bel
illm as well as in Fmnce. The Flemi::;h language has lost 
ground since 
\..rt()i", Picurdy, and a portion of Flanders bave become a part ot 
France. It was spoken formerly as far as tbe gates of .Abbeville anll Amiens. 
In the seyenteputh century its use" us common to the north uf a line drawn from 
lluulugne to 1:)1. Omer. The country between Lille, Y 
lenciennes, and Cambrai 


Fig. 247.-THE COAL BASp';" OF NORTHERN FH\JOICE. 
RcoJe 1 : 700,000 
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did not adopt tIle French langua
e tiJl the mi(ldle of last centur
'. :Even in 
those districts where Flemish is spoken, thl' towns are bilingual, and Frl'nch is 
rapidly gaining ground. (Jnly about 1.jO,O()() persons actually spe1lk Flemish 
still. 
The population in Xorthern France is \'ery dense, but the resources of the 
country are C'onsiderable. The soil. in many instances of very inferior quality. is 
most carC'ÍlIlly tilled, and l\Tontesquiell's remark, that the fecundity of a cOllntr
' 
depend:; less upon the natural fertility of .the soil than upon tlH-' civil liberty enjoyed 
hy its inh,\bitants, is fuJly borne out by wbat m1lY be seen Ín th(-' vicinity of Lille. 
The soil there is naturally sterile, but the inhabit.ants having formerly been 
exempted from the payment of indirect taxes and statute labour, were able t I devote 
the whole of their resources to the improvement of the land. The agriculture ot 
I'icardy and Flanders ranks high, and excepting in the densely populated depart- 
ment of the Xord, the produce not only suffÌl:es for local wants, but also supplies 
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considerable quantities for exportation to other parts of France and to England. 
Calais, Uoulogne, and Grayelines export much agricultural produce, the peasants 
themselves frequently freighting the ships with eggs. fowls, and cheese, and main- 
taining regular agencies in London, Hotterdam, and 
\.ntwerp. 
Fur centuries the country has been pre-eminent for its manufactures, and the 
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almost inexhaustible beds of coal will secure it that pre-eminence for centuries 
to come. Coal was first discO\'ered in.l; I ï at Fresnes, close to Yalenciennes, 
and since then an exact geological exploration of the entire basin has been made. 


TOPO(;RH'HY. 



()""E is named after the rlwr which traverses the entire department, and 
enters the Channel below .Abbeville. The soil is carefully cultivated by peasant 
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proprietors; the breerling of horses, cattle, and sheep is carried on in the west; and 
nowhere else are the poultry-yards so carefully attended to. There is no coal, but 
much turf is cut (1,-12U,UUO tons in 1
Î3). The manufactures include woollen and 
cotton stuff, linen, hosiery, and beet sugar. 
The Sam me, on entering the department, flows p:tst IIam (3,122 inhabitants), 
known for its castle, frequently used as a prison of state. It then flows north, in 
the direction of PÙO/l/l(' (4,:?10 inhabitants), one of the most famous fortresses of 
France. .At the village of TedJ'!!, close by, Pépin of Iléristal won the battle 
which secured to him the dominion over 
\.1I8tra-ia ((iS7). .At the old abbatial 


Fig, 249,-A'lIE"". 
Scale 1 : 130,000. 
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town of COl"bie (3.9ì7 inhabitants) the Somme is joined by the ri\'er Anf're, on 
which stands the small manufacturing town of ..llh/'r! (-I-,-H4 inhabitants). 
The district of :-!mterre lies to the. south of the Somme, its capital bein
 
JluufdÙ1Ù'J' (4,266 inhabitants), a dismantled fortrl'fo:s. Thi,. town, as \wU as thp 
uthers in the bame district, such as RO!I(' (:i,810 inhabitants), Rosil
J'e,
 (2,-t:17 
inhabitants), and J
il1(,1"8-Bl"ctol/ll(,lIJ: (f),;J.j(j inhabitants), engages in the manu- 
facture of husiery. The tenure of the land is stiU the same as in the :\[id(lle Ages, 
and no farm can be sold without the con"ent of the tenant. 
All/if 1/8 (fil,GOti inhabitants), at the <'onflucnce of the .-\ ne with the 
omme, 
the ancient capital of the Ambiani and the Homan Samarobriva, is a town of con- 
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8iderable importance. Its cathedral is one of the most sumptuous edifices of the 
thirtecnth century, and by the side of it all other buildings of the town shrink into 


Fig, 
.50.- THE CATHEI>RAL OP ",,\lID"'. 
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insignificance. There are a museum, a libr,lry, and a botanical garden. The old 
walls have been converted into public walks, but the citadel is still maintained in 
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an efficient condition. The manufactures include linens, woollens, cottons, Ailks, 
and vel \'ets, and there are iron foundries, machine shops, and chemical works. 
The markct gurdens around the town are most producti,'e, and supply e\'ell 
England with vegetahles. 
The Somme, below Amiens, 1m" been converted into a nu\'igable river. Passing 
Picqllir!I/Y and LOI/f1fJ1'é, in the midst of turf pits, we reach Abbcrille (19,3
8 
inhabitants), a great commercial port during the Middle Ages, but now, owing to 
the silting up of the estuary of the Somme, of little note. There are a fine Gothic 
church and the anthropological museum of .:\1. Boucher de 1)erthes. The manu- 
facturing industry produces carpets, linen, iron castings; and there are rope-walks 
and boat-yurds. A viaduct, 4,4H-! feet in length, crosses the estuary of the Somme, 
und connects St. Valel'y-8ur-Somme (3,-lOG inhabitants) with the railway system of 
France. 'Villiam the Oonqueror put in at St. Valery before he crossed over to 
England, but the harbour is hardly accessible now. Fishing-boatA generally start 
from Grotoy, opposite, or from the village of GayeuJ: (
,4BO inhabitants), on the 
open sea. The villages of the district of Vimeu, which extends to the south as far 
as Trpport, are much frequented for sea-bathing. 
The riyer :Maye, which enters the sea to the north of the Somme, flows through 
the forest of ('réc!!, where the windmill which sheltered Edward T. during the 
famous battle is still pointed out. Lower down on that river is Rile, a small town. 
The river Anthie bounds the department on the north. On it is DOlltlel/oS 
n,Rt\ö inhabitants), with an old citadel converted into a convict prison for women. 
P.\S-DE-CU..\IS is named after the strait which separates France from 
England, and is known to us as the 
trait of Dover. The department includes 
the greater portion of the old province of Artois, and, excepting the hilly tract 
near Boulogne, it consists of monotunous plains of gre:lt fertility, traversed by 
tributaries of the Scheldt, and by the Aa, the 
\uthie, and the Oanche, which 
fluw into the Channel. The agrieultural produce more than suffices for local 
consumption, and calves, sheep, poultry, eggs, corn, and vegebblps are exported. 
The discovery of ooal (annual yield 3,0 0 0,00 11 tons) has led to the establishment of 
numerous factories; and there are iron works, sugar refineries, cotton, woollen, 
and paper mills, copper works, and machine shops. The fisheries, likewise, are very 
productive. 
There are no town<; on the river Anthie, hut J/"rrl..-.Ç/lI'-J[r/" (4,10ï inhabitants). 
behind the dunes to the north of the estuary of that ri\'er, is a place of some 
importance, with a sea-bathing establishment for 500 scrofulom children, main- 
tained by the city of Paris. 
The valley of the Oandw is dl'llscly peoplpd, Frhr'ld 
3,ï!)
 inhahitants), near 
tbe source of tbat river, has iron works. IIrsdin (2,UK:3 inhabitants) Was fortified 
formerly; and AzillNllfrt, whert' the French were defeatpd in HI':;, is a few miles to 
the north of it. St. Pol (a,
;2 inhabitants) lies in a side valley of ('anche. :-\till 
descending the latter" we pass JIol/tl'ruil (:3,,-1-'ì4 inhabitants), an old memher of the 
Hanseatic League, and reach A'taples (2,Ð--t-H inhabitants), near the mouth of the 
river, the small port <.f which is occasiopally visited by coasting vessels. 
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B,)//loglle (,IO,Oì.; inhabitants), at the mouth of tbe Liane, the mo;;t populous 
town of the department, occnpies a position witb reference to England wbicb tbe 
Roman emperors appreciatHl higbly. But of the many buildings erected by 
tbem bardly any vestiges remain now. For centuries tbe town furmed an 
apple of di
curd between France and England. It is one of tbe great maritime 
ports of France, communicating daily witb Folk
tone by steamers. )lore tban 
] oO,noll travellers bcre cross tbe Cbannel e\'er)" year. The fisberies are of great 
importance, The existing harbour no longer answering tbe requirements of 
cummerce, tbp foundations of a ne", one were laid in July, ISTS. Tbe aspect 
of Boulogne is more picturesque than that of most commercial towns. Tbe old 


Fig. 251.-B<n I.OO
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Scale 1 : 64,000. 
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town occupies the summit of a hill, and is inhabited by tbe wealthier citizens, 
wbilst the luwer town, apart from its sumptuous bathing estahlishmént and a few 
botels, cannot boast of remarkable buildings. Some of tbe roads in the suburbs 
are quite English in their aspect, wbich need not surprise us, as nearly one-tenth 
of the population is of Ellgli
b birtb. These English settlers bave contributed 
mucb towards tbe industrial dc\'elopment of the town. The manufactures 
include stepl pens, bard\Htre, and linen, and there are saw-mills and marble and 
cement works. Le Portel (:3,f):J
 inbabitants), a village to the soutb-west, is 
inhabited by fisbermen, and at SaTftI" (1,--W4 inhabitants) is the model farm of 
Haut-Tingry. 
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On the road from Boulogne to Calais we pass a column erected to celebrate 
Kapoleoll's proposed inva"ion of England; JI({rqui.se (3,Û:?:J inhabitants), with iron 
works and marble quarries; 
llJ1b1ef('use, where James 1. disembarked in 1688; and 

Ílld/"('.
.\ellrs, where an English company proposed to construct a large port. 
(Y({l({Ù:i (;J-t-,9

 inhabitants), the ri\al of noulogne, consists of a fortified town 
and of the industrial suburb of S1. l)ierre-lè:,,-Calais. The town for more than 
two centuries (13-!G-IJ,j8) was held b.r the English, but the bulk of the inha- 
Litants are Flemish, and the public buildings rcmind us of Flanders. St. Pierre 


Fig. 2.j2.-CALAIS. 
SColle 1 : 30,000. 
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manufactures more especiall
' cotton and silk tullc, a branch of industry introduced 
in l
l9 by EnglIsh capitalists, and still partly directed by English workmen. 
There are likewise linen-mills, steam saw-mills, and other elStablishments. The 
exports to England consist mainly of Parisian articles, horses, yegetables, eggs, 
poultry, and a variety of manufactures. The harhour of the town is quite inade- 
quate, and contrasts very unfayourahly with that of Do\'er, on the opposite side 
of the Channel, which is here annually crossed by more tnan :WO,OOO tnn"dlers. 
Guiucs (3,G..U inhabitants), ,j 'miles to the south of Calais, has bleaching grounds, 
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and a pyramid near it marks the spot where Blanchard and Jefferies aligbted on 
January itb, I,H.j, after baying crossed the Cbannel in a balluon. On going from 
Guines to .A/"d/"l's (1,1 !).j inbabitants), we pass, near Balingham, the Field of tbe 
Clotb of Gold, wbere Henry VIII. and Francis 1. met in 1:j:!O. 
Sf. Ollll'/" (:!1,-10-1 inhabitants), on tbe river Aa, bas a mediæval church, the 
ruins of an abbey, and manufactures tulle, muslin, common clotb, and pipes of 
every kind. A/"qltl's (3,,01 inbabitants) is almust a suburb of St. Omer. TIté/"ou- 
anile, on the I.p, is a poor ,'illage nuw, but it was an important town until 
Cbarles V. destroyed it in 1':}.)-1. 
ear it. at Enguinegatte (Guingatte), "as 
fought tbe famous Battle of the Ijpurs (l.jI3). 
\.t Ai/"e (,3,O.jR inhabitants) tbe 
Lys becomes navigable. All tbe towns in tbe neigbbourhood are centres of 
industry. Béf1l11l1(' (9,:315 inbabitants) bas sugar refineries; Lt>1I.
 (9,:383 inba- 
bitants), XellJ: (4,:219 inbabitants), and IIéllill-Liétunl (5,4!H inbahitants), have 
coal mines; whilst Lill('/",
 (-1.i01 inbabitants) is famuus for its boots. The fir"t 
artesian well was bored near it, and its yield has never diminished. 
A/"m.
 (26';6-1 inhabitants), the old capital of Artois, on tbe Scarpe, a tributary 
of the 
cbeldt, does not yield to Calais or Bonlogne in bistorical interest. It was 
famous during the dominion of tbe Romans for its industry, but the tapestry 
wbich once was produced there is found now only in museums. The most 
notewortby building- is a to\\n-hall of tbe sixteentb century, with a fine belfry. 
The abbey of St. '\Yaast, a structure of tbe eigbteentb century, bas been converted 
into a museum. The manufactures include beet sugar, SO:lp, earthenware, and 
lace. The town is strongly fortified, and its fortifications occupy more 
pace tban 
do its bouses. It was the birtbplace of Robespierre. Bfl]Jallme (3,lfJO inhabitants), 
to the south of Arras, is a small fortress of little note. 
KURU (" north ") is tbe name of tbe most nortbern department of France, and 
includes portions of the ancient provinces of Cambrésis and Hainaut. Tbe ri,'er 
L
's bisects it where it is narrowest. The south is hilly and partly wooded. The 
centre, intersected by tributaries of tbe Scbcldt, consists of an undulating plain, 
wbilst the maritime portion presents itseH as a dead flat, above wbich rise a few 
isolated hillocks. Agriculture, industry, and commerce flourish. Cereals, beet- 
root, oil-yielding plants, flax, tobacco, bops, and ,'egetable" are culti \ ated. Tbe 
coal mines yield 3,.)00,00U tons a year. Industry is highly dm'eloped. The 
textile industries of Valenciennes and Cambrni employ 2,
lIï,l;oO spindles, 

.j,81 0 power-looms, and f<.j,f<-18 band-luoms. In 1 R,
 were produced :?OO,OOO tons 
of beet sugar; 3.j3,üUÜ tons of ca"t iron, steel, and hardware; 3:!,OUO tons of zinc; 
81,i.jO tons of earthenware and glass; :!:!,.jOO tOllS of soap; and 3G,(jOO tons of soda. 
The population bas more tban doubled f>ince the beginning of the century. 
Am
/I/''1 (4,G36 inbabitants), tbe capital of tbe eastern arrondissement, a portion 
of tbe old province of Ilainaut, is only a small town, with picÍl,resquc fortifications; 
but POIlJ'mics (ö,l.jl inbabitants), to the south of it, has grU\\ n into a considerable 
town, wbere. the first gla,;s works of 
 ortlH'rn France w..re estal,lished in 15!19. 
Lalld"fCif'.
 (3,G!J3 inhabitant..,) and Jlf/llbf'l/!lc (5,l1U inhabitanh-) are the principal 
towns on tbe Sambre. They are both furtitied. At 
1aubeuge and the neigh- 
60 
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bouring town of Hnlltmont (5,1HO inhabitants) are numerous Iron foundries and 
rifle factories. The villages of ,Malplaq uet and "T attignies, both famous in the 
annals of battles, are near. Fcignies and Jeumont (2,190 inhabitants) are customs 
stations on the Belgian frontier. Barai, the ancient Bavacum, capital of the 
Nervians, to the west, was an important Roman station formerly, but is now 
merely a village. 
Cambrai (lG,9G9 inhabitants), like Bavai, has suffered much during every 
war, but has always risen from its ruins, and fought stoutly, too, for its municipal 
liberties. Several treaties were signed in the old capital of Cambrésis. The 


Fig. 263.- V ALENCIENNEB. 
Beale 1 : oo.uou. 
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principal buildings are a town-hall and a cathedral. A monument has been 
erected in honom of B.lptiste, the inventor of a species of cambric known as 
bati/ste. The principal articlp" manufacturerl are camhrics, tulles, and cotton 
laee. CIII/dr,l/ (4,")-18 inhabitants), Qllih'y (3.-16ì inhahitants), and C,dealt-(',nn- 
h,.ésis (9.,t-!-l inhabitants), the famous treaty tOWII, in the south-east, manufacture 
linen, cotton, and woollen stuffs. fioll'srJ/l'1S (5,ì:!:3 inhabitants), in the east, has 
sugar refineries. Descending the ScheIdt, we pass IWIIY (3,SnO inhabitants), the 
fortress of BOllrlmin, LUllrelU'f! \3,!JDO inhabitants), and DCllain (l1,
-19), the latter 
with coal mines, iron works, and rolling-mills. 
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Vnle/l(';eml('S (22,ß86 inhabitants) is a first-rate fortrcs>-l, but the manufacture of 
lace, which rendered the place famous during the Middle Ages, has almost ceased to 
exist, cambrics and lawn being manufactured instead. The neighhourhood of the 
town abounds in coal mines, iron works and sugar refineries. At ÂII:::in t ß,fJ;!O 
inhabitants), clu::;e to the gates of the town, more than ;!,ono,OOO tOllS are raised 
yearly by a single company, employing lü,UUU workmell, to whom they pay 
annually ;E-100,OOO in wages. Large workmen's cities have sprung up in the 
vicinity of these coal-pits, which extend from Denain to the fortitied town of 
COlldé-sur-Eðcflut (3,282 inhabitants), on the Belgian frontier. Evell at St. .Åmand- 


Fig. 
54.-L(LLE. 
f'ca1e 1 : 70,000. 


2 Miles. 


les-Erl/lx (7,2-13 inhabitants), a fashionable watering-place on the :';carpe, the sky 
is obscured by the smoke rising from hundreds of chimneys. 
DOllai (23,3-1R inhabitants), until recent times one of the most important 
features of France, is the seat of a uni ,oersity, of courts of justice, and of military 
c::;tablishments, including an arsenal and a gun foundry; but it also engages in 
the manufactures common to the country, and, like the neighbouring towns of 
Allirne (4,686 inhabitants), Orc!iies, (:3,:318 inhabitants), and Jlarcliif'/llleS (2,1;-18 
inhabitanb), it has its cotton-mills, sugar refineries, distilleries, and machine 
shops. The old Flemi,h Parliament House is used now as a Court of Appeal. 
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The to"'"Il-hall is a remarkable structure. Douai was tbe birthplace of Jean de 
Boulogne, one of the mo
t famous succcs"ürs of Michael Angelo. 
Lillr (137,130 inhabitants), on thc Denle, a ;,mall tributary of the ScheIdt, is 
the fifth city of France in population. It is 1'itrongly fortified, and full of work- 
1'ihops and manufactories; but, with the exception of the Exchange and of a 
Gothic church of the fourteenth centur
', thi" ancient capital of Flanders cannot 
bo.lst of remarkablc public buildings. The public gallery of paintings is one of 


'Fig. 255.-RoUßAIX AND TOURCOINO. 
Scale 1 : 50,000. 
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the riehc1'it in the world, contmmng :!OU de
igns by :Michael Angelo, 68 by 
Raphael, and many others by the masters of the Renaissance. The manufactures 
indude cotton 
tufls, ribbons, ticking, damask, and woollen stutts. There are 
likewiðe oil and sugar refineries, chemical works, machine shops, and breweries. 
Thc railway workshop" and goods stations are in the suburb of Fin
s. l\Iany 
towns in the neighbourhood carryon the 8<1111e branches of industry as their 
powerful neighbour. Among;;t these are M((J"cq-cll-Ban.elll (4,
-t;3 inhabitants); 
Armentiàe8-slIJ"-LY8 (:W,.j(j,j inhaLitants), famous for its linens; and COlllilU'S ,4,011 
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Fig. 256.-THE BELFR
 OF BERGI:ES. 
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inhabitants) and Hallllin (8,5M inhaùitants), tbe two latter dose to tbe Belgian 
frontier. Two other towns in the north, namely, Rouúai.r (ï9,HG inhabitants) and 



TourcoÎng (:33,013 inhabitants), engage almost exclusively in all hranches of the 
woollen industry, and are the rivals of Bradford, in Yorkshire, which excels them 
in quantity and strength, but must yield to them in beauty of design. The 
suburbs of these two towns, WÚttrclo8 (4,lu:! inhabitants). Groix (2,;)86 inha- 
bitants), and othen, likewise engage in the woollen industry. Ruuhaix alone 
consumes daily 100 tons of wool. The towns have nothing to show beyond their 
factories, and the environs are wanting altogether in the picturesque. The LY8, 
into which numerous factories discharge t.heir refuse, flows 5 miles to the north- 
west. Two villages on the small river .Marcq, one of its tributaries, are noteworthy 
on account of the battles fought near t.hem. These are Bou!"Ìnl'8, where Philip 
Augustus defeated the Emperor of Germany (121-1), and .J[oJl8-en-Pu.èle, where 
l}hilip the Fair took revenge for the 
defeat sustained at Courtray. 
When we cross the Lys we enter 
the Flemish-speaking portion of t,he 
department. I]az('bl'o/lck (6,363 inha- 
bitants) and Baillclll (8,180 inhabit- 
ants) are both manufacturing towns, 
the latter being the centre of the trade 
in the so-called Valenciennes lace. 
Calisel (3,
:!-1 inhabitants), on an 
isolated hill, from which may be en- 
joyed a most extensive prospect, is a 
famous old rl/sidlum. Other towns of 
some importance are StcemCt'rk (4,30!) 
inhabitants) and Stc('llt"oorde (4,018 
inhabitants). 
The arrondissement of Dunkirk has 
but few manufactures, but carries on 
a considerable commerce by sea. 
BcrgllC8 (5,:
tJ8 inhabitants) is an old 
fortress, defending the approaches to 
Dunkirk. Its fiunous belfry and the 
two towers of an abbey are visible 
from the high sea. BOllrbolll'g (2,4-IS inhabit.ant.s) is the principal mart for 
Flemish cart-horses. Grarelines (4,184 inhabitant.s), a Rmall fortress, has impor- 
tant fisheries, and exports eggs, apples, and vegetables to England. Fort Philippe 
was built in 1812, to prevent the smuggling carried on 'by English vessels emplo."oo 
by Rothschild; amI the town which sprang up near it was known as the town of 
limogglr!//rs, or s('ltmoH.'rlf'r. 
Ihml.'id.. (Dunkerque, :l.),012 inhahitants) is a Flemish town, its helfry rising 
high above the houses which surround it. The town has sustained more sieges 
than any other in the neighbourhood. Its most glorious epoch dates back to the 
time of Louis XIV., when its mariners, led on by Jean Bart, often held their own 
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Fig. 257.-GRAvELINE8. 
Scale 1: 60,000. 
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:Igainst wbole fleets. But the English at last obtained tbe upper hand, and it 
was dcstroJed in accordance with the treaty of Utrecht (1713). It has been 


Fig. 258.- Dl NKIRK. 
Bcale 1 : 26,000. 
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restored since, and even enlarged. There are now three wet docks, capable of 
receiving vessels of 1,000 tons burden, and a fourth dock, of larger dimensions 
and greater depth, is being constructed. The roadstead of Dunkirk is one of 
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the safest in the Channel, quite equal to that of the "Downs," on the coast 
opposite. The commerce of the town flouri",hes, and is increasing, and saw-miii.s, 
cotton-mills, oil refineries, and other manufacturing establishments have been 
founded. The mariners of the town engage in the Newfoundland fisheries. Close 
to the walls of Dunkirk was fought the battle of the Dunes (1558). when 
Turenne beat Condé and his 
paniards. At Ilond8dlOofIJ (1,870 inhabitants), a 
neighbouring village, the Austrians were defeated in 1793. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE YI I
GES. 


B\sr.o;s OF THB 
lErsB AYD THB :MOSELLB. 


GE
:ER.\T. 
\SPECTS. 


OIlTII-E.\STERX France, within its present limits, may almost be 
looked upon as a continuation of the basin of Puris. There, too, as 
in Champagne, we meet with old beaches from which the sea has 
gradually retired, and many of the ri\"ers, in their upper course, 
exhibit a remarkable p..lralleli"lII with the Seine. The two great 
ri\"ers of the country, however, the )Ieuse and the )Ioselle, flow to the Rhine. 
The system of the Y osges extends, under various names, from the L pper Saône 
to the great bend of the Rhine near )fayence. The nucleus of this mountain 
system consists of a triangular cit..ldel of crystalline rocks, and if the sea were to 
rise 1,,')(11) feet, this mountain masS would be converted into an i,.,land. Among!'t 
the sedimentary rocks which form the inferior slopes sandstone predominates. 
It is generally tinged red by oxide of iron, frequently forms bold cliff", or is 
split up into huge blocks resembling fantastically shaped castles. The V o!'ges 
bear a striking resemblance to the Black FOl"est, on the oppn!"ite l,unk of the 
Rhine. The geological formation of both chains is the !'ame; in each we meet 
,with, magnificent pine forests, abo\"e which ri,.;e domp-shaped summits clothed with 
tender grasses and a carpet of flowers. Both chains rise steeply from the wide 
valley of the Rhine, but slope down gradually towards the interior of the country. 
The low range of the Faucilles and the plateau of Langreo;; connect the 
Y osges "ith the mountain s
."tem of Central France. The Faucilles are wooded, 
intersected b\" numerous ri \ ulets, and cas\" of access. TIle\" are of Jurassic oae 
... ....,., , 
whilst the plateau of Langres is cO\-ercd with chalk. In the south, a deep depreti- 
"ion, kno"n as the" gap of nclfurt,," separates the Yusges from the Jura. This 
gap, through which run a road, a rail" ay, and a canal, has at all times played 
an important part in history. Immediately to the north of it rise some of the 
highest summits, or ballow!, of the Yl"ges, including the Dallon d'Alsace 
(-1,100 feet). For 7,j miles the pre...ent boundary beÌ\\een France and Germany 
follows the crest of the Y o'gcs; but to the north of the Grand Donon 
01 
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(3,313 feet), a huge mass of sandstone, with a gigantic stone nng upon its 
summit, the victorious Germans have adjudged themselves both slopes. In the 
Vosges, as in many other mountain chains, the culminating summits rise at 
some distance from the crest. The most elevated mountain of the entire chain, 
the BaIlon, or "Belchen," of Sulz (-1,677 feet), rises about 8 miles to the 


Fig. 2õ9.-GLACIERS OF THE VuSGES. 
Sc,lle 1 : 350,000. 
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east, being almost cut off from t.he mam range by the delightful valley of St. 
Amand. Standing upon this mountain, our eye ranges as far as the snowy summits 
uf the Bernese Gberland. Eleven fine roads run across this southern portion of 
the Vosges, the most famous amongst them being that known as the" Schlucht" 
(i.e. gorge), which connects Gérardmer with Munster. 
The cuntrasts between the Frcnch and the .Alsatian slopes of the Vosges are 
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not confined merely to a difference in the gradient, hut extend likewise to climate 
and vegetation. Tbe rains are beavier on the western slope than on the eastern. 
At Strasburg and Colmar the annual rainfall does not exceed 27 inches, whilst 
at Mirecourt and Vesoul it amount
 to r,O inches. The cause of this is evident. 
The westerly winds, on reaching the Vosges, part with most of their moisture, 
In Lorraine the sky is often clouded; and whilst the vine flourishes in Alsatia up 
to a height of 1,300 feet, its cultivation is impossible along the western slope ..I 
the mountains, owing to the rigours of the climate. 
To the same cause must be tracpd the great e
tent of the glaciers, which in 


Fig. 2(jO.-THE LAK[S OF GÉRAUD
lER A1\n LONGEMEU. 
Scale 1: 125.000. 
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a former age covered the western slope of the mountains, and descended into 
the ocean, which then reached to their foot. One of these glaciers occupied tlJC 
valleys of the Upper :MoseUe, and that of the :Moselotte, and extended beyond 
Gemiremont as far as Éloyes. A gigantic dJ ke, neady 200 feet in height, and 
partly destroyed by the floods of the 
Ioselle, still marks the site of the terminal 
mormne. In area this glaci{'r far exceeded that of Aletscb, now the mo
t 
considerable in Europe, and 
I. Hogard thinks that at one epoch it spread like- 
wise into tbe valley of the ,Meuse, where erratic Llochs of Y o"gesian origi II 
abound. 
Old moraines, rock-scratchings, and other evidences of glacial action abouml. 
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The country around Gironwgny, to the north of Dclfort, IS strewn with huge 
blocks, as if a battle of giants had been fought there. In the ,vest, towards 
Luxeuil, the streams of ice have worn away the surface of the hills, and 
"mall lakes or meres abound, one of them discharging one stremn into the 
)Ioselle, and another into the Haône. Hmall lakes, some of thcm reflecting 
dark pines, and others embedded in verdant meadows, are also met. with in 
the upper valle) s of the )Ioselle and it".; tributaries. )Iost of them owe their 
existence to moraines, which dam up the rivers. Some of the best known of 
these lakes are near the Pass of the I:5chlucht. The small Lake of Hetournemer 
occupies a cup-shaped cavity, whilst the larger Longemer occupies the valley 
lower down, giving rise to the V ologne, which, not far from the lake, rushes 
headlong over a ledge of granite, and then swallows up the emissary of the lake 
of Gérardmer (2,180 feet). This latter is the largest lake in the Vosges. It 
is shut in, on the west, by a moraine 230 to 2GO feet in height, has a depth of 
246 feet, and overflows towards the ,east. The surrounding country, with its 
sombre forests and emerald meadows, is one of the most charming to be found 
in the Y osges, and in comparing the beauti?s of nature with those of the works 
of man the inhabitants of the country may well 
my, .. 'Yhat would Lorraine be 
without Gérardmer and a bit of 
ancy ? " 
That portion of the Vosges which was formerly covered with glaciers is 
most plentifully irrigated. The 
Ioselle, the )Ioselotte, the V ologne, and the 
)Ieurthe have all forccrl thcm"elvcs a passage through ancient moraines. The 
Hohneck (4,4GO feet), at the head of the ancient glacier of GI
rardmer, forms the 
centre of dispersion of the rivers of the Y osges. )[ost of these rivers flow into 
the .Alsatian Ill, or into the )Ios('lle, both of which are tributary to the Rhine. 
The :Meuse, too, flows now into the Rhine, but at some former epoch it appears 
to have been a separate river, and it actually retainR its name down to the sea. 
It first describes a large curve, almost parallel with the )[oselle or Little )[euse. 
J ts cuurse, as is the case with many ri\"ers flowing through a limestone region, is 
p.ll'tly underground. In summer the river is almost entirely swallowed up near 
the ,'illage of I3azoilles, and reappears 2 miles below, at Xoncourt. Having 
been joined by the ('hiers, the :Mellse winds along the 8chistose rocks of the 
Ardennes. Below Charleville it pierct';; the plakau, forming a sllccession of 
picturesque gurge;;, equally attractive to the artist and the geologist. The 
river meanders GUO or 1,000 feet below the 1m el of the plateau, sometimes 
hemmed in by steep cliffs, at others hounrled by tree-clad slaty slopes, presenting 
a charming contrast to the reddil'oh or variegated cliff..,. The valley offers but 
8canty accommodation for towns and, illages, and one of the former, )[onthermé, 
is so much shut in that the rays of the sun only reach it during part of the day. 
'Vhere the )[euse crosses the French frontier it discharges :!, tons of water a 
second during Slimmer, and twenty or twenty-fi\'c times that quantity when in 
flood. 
The plateaux wLich bound the valley of the )fense are covered with woods, 
p:lstures, bogs, or naked rocks, and cultivahle little valleys are few and far 
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'!-,etween. The sehistose heights of the Fag-nes. or Fanges, to the east of tbe 
ri\er, are mo,;t melancholy of asped and H-'ry thinly populated. Their name has 
reference to the pools of "tag-nant blaek water whieh ahound tbere. Formerly the 
"sombre and formidable" Forest of the Ardenne,; ol'cupied tlIP wbole of the 
country between the ::-ichcldt and the nhillt'. "
ild Loar... and other beasts were 
numerous then, and tbe forest was mueh dreaded. 
Iost of it has been de"tro
'ed, 
town,; and \ illages now OCl'Upy the valle) s, and the stuLborn soil is made to yidd 
harvests. 


The Ardennes and the Y osges have played no inconsiderable part III the 


Fig. 261.-l\IEA'Io"EUI'iGS OF TUB )!EUB. 
Bcole 1 : 160,000. 
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history of France. The Ardennes more especially have at all times proved a 
formidahle ohstacle t) invading armies, not so much on account of their width 
and their deep valleys, but because of tbeir being very thinly populated. The 
roads open to an invader eitber lead through the mlley of the 
Iuselle, to the east of 
the Ardennes, or through the valle)' of the OiBe and thc vlains of Flanders, to the 
west of them. 
Ethnolo
ic311y the .Ardennes and Vosges are even more important than in a 
milit3ry point of view, for they form a linguistic boundary, aud h3ve pre\ented 
HIe Germanisation of Xnrth-ea
tcrn Fl'anec. 
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Lorraine, cr Lotharingia, thus named flfter Lothar, the grandson of Charle- 
magne, is Frcnch in spite of its German name. The inhabitants, as far as 
records can prove the fact, have always spoken a Latin dialect. Physically the 
Lorrainers differ from the Germans by having short and nearly round skulls. 
Their minds, too, are differently constituted. Cool, reflcctive, calculating, and 
circumspect, they have none of the mysticism of their neighbours the" Swabians." 
These latter have at all times designat.:d them as " "
dsh." 


TOPOGRAPHY. 



IErsE is named after the river which, rising on the plateau of Langres, traverses 
the department in a north-westerly direction. A portion of it is drained into the 
Seine. Jurassic and cretaceous rocks COV03r the whole of the country, and the 
hills are for the most part wooded, more especially in the Argonne, on both banks 
of the )Ieuse. Thc {laked plain of the W oëvre, intersected by the Orne and its 
tributaries, lies to the east. Horse-breeding iM carried on extensively, and there 
are iron and steel works. 
Bar-Ie-Due (16,6-1:3 inhahitants), on the river Ornain, is the most populous 
town of the department. It has m<1ny manufactoÚes, and the canal which con- 
nects it with the Rhine and the )hrne offers great facilities for the export of 
wine and other products. The town is noted for its candied fruits and pastry. 
The museum of the town contains a few Roman antiquities discovered near Ligll!J- 
eu-Barrois (4,128 inhabitants), on the Upper Ornain. 
Val/eolllcurs (2,-175 in
ahitants), associated with the history of Joan of Are, is 
the first town met with on descending the Meuse. Then follows COlll-merc!J 
(-1,960 inhabitants), with a fine castle, now nsed as barracks. The pastrycooks 
of Commercy are famous for their" madeleines." SI. ...llilucl (5,I-1G inhabitants), 
the old capital of Barrois, boasts of two fine churches, with sculptures by r.igier 
RichieI', who was born here. It is defended by a modern fort. rcn!lIn (15,-1:3:3 
inhabitants), lower down on the 
Icuse, is one of the most impartant fortresses of 
France, defending the defiles of the Argonne. In history it is famous for the 
treaty of 8-13, which partitioned the Carlovingian Empire. The town is noted 
for its confEctionery and liqueurs. Étain (2,81.,) inhabitants) lies to the east. 
of Verdun, in the plain of ,V oëvre, and on the road to l\Ietz. SleJlay (2,:376 
inhabitants), on the Meuse, has iron work,;; and biscuit bakeries. J[o/ltmé{
11 
(2;219 inhabitants), on the Chiers, is merely a fortified village, whilst CI('I"lIIoll1 
and Varl'lllleS, on the river Aire, and near the great Forest of Argonne, are 
places of no importance whatever. Louis XVI. was arrested at the latter in 
1791. 
ARDRNxy,,, is 113m
d after the old forest which still covers about one-fifth of its 
area. Champaign plains of cretaccous formation extend in the south j the Jurassic 
hills of Argonne occupy the centre j and the cold schistose plateau of Ardenne 
spreads out in the north, traversed by the deep gorge of the l\Ieuse. There are iron 
mines, slate quarries, beds of phosphatic nodules, iron works, and woollen-mills. 
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Sedan (1.5,862 inhabitants), OD the :\Ieuse, below its confluence" ith the Chiers, 
first rose into importance in the thirteenth century, wht'n the Dukes of Bouillon 
made it their capital. The town suffered much in consequence of the revocation 
of the Edict of Xantes; but its cloth manufacture revi,"ecl soon after, aud is now 
of very great importance. There are likewi
e iron foundries; and the ,"alley of 
the Chiers, in which lies Carignan (1,87--1 inhabitants), is one of the great centres 
of the iron industry of the department. Turenne and :\Iacdanald were natives of 
Sedan. Its Ctlpitulation on I:;eptember 2nd, l
ìU, put a termination to the 
econd 
Empire. 
Clwrlm"lle (12,881 inhabitants) and JJ.[i::iircs (5,20--1 inhabitants) are twin 


Fig. 262,-CHARLE\lLLE .uD 1úJ!:Zl
RE8. 
Beale 1 : 50,000. 
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cities. The latter, occupying the neek of a peninsula formed by the Meuse, is a 
strong fortress, often besieged, but rarely taken. Bayard, in 1.'521, successfully 
defended it against Charles V. Charle, ille, only founded in 1606, is a place of 
commerce and industry, with foundries, nail works, and manufactories of tools. 
In the valh'y of the Sormonne, which joins the :\Ieuse near )Iézières, are the slate 
quarries of Rimogne. Still de;;cending the :\Ieuse, we pass -,-Yoll;:on (5,'2'25 inhahit- 
ants), which manufactures nails, railway rolling 
tock, and agriculLural machines, 
and FIIlJ/ay (4,.:>89 inhabitants), with immense slate quarries, and finally reach the 
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triple town of GÌl'el (6,272 inhabitants), with its cit:J.del of Charlemont, constructed 
hy Charles V. Pipes, pencils. sealing-wax. gbe. and hardware are manuf,Lctured. 
ROI'/'oy (1,05
 inhabitants), on the cIIM plateau to the east of the l\Ieuse, is an 
important fortre>3B. 
The south-western portion of the department. is drained by the river Ai'me. 
Its most important town is Rdl,rl (ì,3(j-! inhabitants), formerly a fm-tress, with 
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Fig. 263.-ÉPIXAL. 
Scale 1 : 50,000. 
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manufactures of merinos. Ascending the river, we pass Aftif/ll.ll, where the 
)lcruvillgian and Carlovingian kings fl'equently resided, and "?ittdân<l, thO' 
chieftain of thc :-:axons, was baptized, and reach rOIl:if'1'8 (
1.4
.) inhabitants), at 
the head of navigatiun. Gerson, the birthplace of tbe famous Chancellor of the 
Paris Universit.y, stood a few miles tu t.he nort.h of Rethel. 
YOS(;I;S is the Hallie of a departnll'nt hounded by the V o"ges )Iountains in the 
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east, but occupied for the greater part by the )Ionts Faucilles, which form the 
water-!.:hed between the Rhine and the :--:aùnc. Its northern portion is drained by 
the rivers )Ieurthe, 1Ioselle, and )Ieuse, whilst the Saòne and se, eral of its 
tributaries rise in the "outh-west. The climate is inclement, and one-fourth of 
the country is covered with fore"ts. The manufacture of paper and of cotton 
stuffs is of importance. 
...Yr/(fcluÎfra/l (3,U:.?O inhabitants) is the only town on the )Ieuse, which crosses 
the western corner of the department. It is the :Xoviomagus of the Romans, and 
Roman remains abound throughout this region. Files, lIail"" and tools are manu- 
factured. lJomrl'II/!f-la-Pl/ce/le, the birthplace of Joan of Are, is close by. In the 
valley of the Yair, which joins that of the Meuse, are the mineral springs of 
COl/tre.l'érille and rifle I. The nei
hbonrhood of the latter is noted for its fine oak 
forests, and there are glass works and iron forgcs. 
Jlireco/lrf (.j,Um illhabitants), 011 the )Iadon, a trihutary of the )Ioselle, has 
tan-yards, and manufactures' iolins, organs, and other musi{;al instruments. :!lIuch 
lace is made in its neighbQurhood. 
The ri\er )loselle, not far from its source, flows past B//.
sang (7!)t; inhabitants), 
noted for its gaseous springs. Rnnir('lllol/f (7,:.?1l inhabitants), delightfully 
,..ituated at the confluence of the )Ioselle with the )Ioselotte, has a fine old abbey, 
now used as a court of justice, a library, and a to" n-hall. La Bresse (1,50G inha- 
bitant",), in the picture"'llue valley of the )Ioselotte, i", known for its cheese, butter, 
and wood can ings. There are sm-eral cotton-mills 10\, er down on the river. 
The r,d/ell of Ajo/, near Rl'miremnnt, with its numerous villages, is famous for 
its picturesque beauties. 
till descending the ) Ioselle, we arrive at !;pillal 
(13,8:!ì inhabitants), the capital of the department. The town possesses a fine 
picture gallery and rich geological and archæologieal museums. Coarsely painted 
images of saints are manufactured, and the number of cotton-mills has largely 
increased since the annexation of .Abatia by Germany. Chmnagne, a village lower 
down on the )Ioselle, is famous as the birthplace of Claude Gelée, known as 
Claude I,orraine. 
G'i:m/"flmer (2,3:31 inhabitants), a town in the valley of the '\ ologne, which 
joins the )Ioselle abo,-e Épinal, is the prineipal seat of the wood-eaners, and a 
hand-loom is found in nearly every hou<:e. 
Ramberril/e/"il (-1,910 inhahitants), on the )Iortagne, a tributary ri\er of the 
Meurthe, is surrounded bv factories and hop gardens; but St. IJié (12,O:.?O inha- 
bitants), on the )Ieurthe itself, far exceeds it in importance. The cathedral and 
several of the other churchps are venerable for their age. Cotton stuffs, carpets, 
hardware, and p'll)er are manufactured, and there are numerous saw-mills. 
Raon-l' Éfa}ll' (3,GOI inhabitants) is the principal place in the Y osges where paper 
is manufactured from aspen-wood. 
JIoyellmoidirr (l,ü22 inhabitants) and SrI/viles (2,':;42 inhabitants) are two old 
towns in the valley of the Rabodeau, each with a cotton-mill installed in an 
ancient castle. 
There are no large to\\ n" in that portion of the department "bich lies within 
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tbe basin of tbe Saône. Plombière8, to tbe soutb-west of Remiremont, is noted 
for its hot and cold springs, whicb attract tboa:sands of visitors annually. Bains, 
a village farther west, bas springs equally efficacious as those of its more popular 
neighbour. Xertign.ll (:l,025 inhabitants), Fontmo!/-lc- rlllitf'all (1,738 inhabitants), 
and other villages in the neighbourhood engage in the m:lnufacture of nails, 
cutlery, and tools, and cmbroider lace for Paris houses. 
l\!EURTHE-E r-MosELLE, the principal river of which is the l\Ioselle, with its 
tributary the )Ieurthe, includes two-thirds of the old department of Meurthe and 
about one-fifth of that of the Moselle, the remainder having been surrendered 
to Germany. The country is gencrally well cultivated, its mineral wealth cùn- 
siderable, and its industry flourishing. Iron and steel, glass, china, and paper are 
the principal articles produced. 
Baccarat (.:),128 inhabitants) is the first town on the )Ieurthe lying within 
the department, and is famous on account (If its glass. LlInÙillc (13,878 inha- 
bitants), at the confluence of the )IeUl"the and the V czouze, manufactures watch 
glasses, and carries on much commerce. The treaty of 1801 was signed here, 
and in the eighteenth century Lunpville was the residence of the Duke of Lorraine, 
whose palace has been converted into barracks. BI((J/Ionf (2,337 inhabitants) and 
Cirf'!/ (2,32-1 inhabitants), botb on the Yezonze, are small manufacturing towns, 
the former having a cotton-mill, the latter glass workfl. 
Once more descending the )Ieurthe, we pass 8f. Nicolas-rill-Port (4,100 inha- 
bitants), from which the salt obtained from the mines in the vicinity is 
e...ported, and reach ,l{ml(/f (6ß,303 inhabitants), the ancient capital of Lorraine. 
In the seventeenth century this was a small ill-built town, for modern 
all('y, 
with its wide and straight streets, was in reality founded by Stanislas, father in- 
law of Louis XV. ,..:\ triumphal arch, numerous statues, a ducal palace, now 
converted into an archæological museum, remind us that Kancy formerly had a 
court of its own; but the most intere>sting building of the town is the Franciscan 
churcb, in which are several fine monuments of the Dukes of Lorraine. 
ancy 
has its university, a library, a natural-history museum, and botanical gardens, 
and is ambitious of becoming the mediator of scicntific thought between France 
and Germany. Several of the great cotton lods of Alsatia have transfcrred their 
mills to Nancy and its vicinity, be"ides which the manufacture of cloth, of hats, 
and of artificial flowers is busily carried on. 
Frollard (2,40:1 inhabitants), at the confluence of the 
Icurthe with the ,Moselle, 
has been strongly fortified since the war. Ponf-lÌ-Jlm/88ou (9,D0-1 inhabitants), 
011 the lIIoselle, was the seat of a university up to lïG3. It is important now on 
account of its iron works and needle manufactories. Pagll!/, on the German 
frontier, is an important customs station. The ruins of the fcudal fortress of 
l)rény, the finest in all Lorraine, are near, and Roman antiquities abound through- 
out this region. 
TOlll (9,.j{jß inhabitants), on tbe :Moselle, an old episcopal city, boasts of two 
fine Gothic churches. As a fortress deffmding one of the great historical high- 
ways of France it has been frequently besiegcd, and often taken and dev,dated. 
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Above the town the canal connecting the )larne with the Rhine is carried across 
the )Ioselle. 
The narrow slip of territory in the north, all that remains to France out of 
the old dcpartment of ::\Ioselle, has Bricy (2,099 inhabitants), to the north-west 


Fig. 26l.-NAscr. 
Reale 1 : 50,000. 
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of lIetz, for its capital. South of it is the village of )fars-la- Tour, remembered 
in connection with the e\ents of 18,0. LOlIgll'Y (2,939 inhabitants) and LOlIgllYOII 
(:!,O:!O inhabitants), both on the Chiers, close to the Belgian frontier, have iron 
works, forges, and other ind u",trial establishments. Long" y is defended by 
a citadel. 
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STATISTICS OF FR-\.KCE.. 


POPl:LATTOX. 


N order to enable us to jud
e of the stren
th of a nation we must 
carefull
' inquire into the statistics nvailaùle with re:'pect to it, and 
wcig-h their import. Such an inquiry we now propose to institute. 
History may exhihit the genius peculiar to each nation, but 
statistics certainly make known to us the resources available for 
continuing the struggle for existence. " The future of a nation," says a Japanese 
proverb, "lies in its present, as the unflcdged eagle lies within the shell of 
its egg." 
One great fact meets us nt the outset of our inquiry. The population of France 
has vastly increase<:i since the Re\olution, and men live longer now tban tbey did 
fc'rmerly. Htill tbat increase bas not heen as rapid as in most other conn tries uf 
Europe, and tbere were actually periods when the population decreased.t The 
calamities of tbe war of 1870-71 are plainly indicated in tbe population statistics. 
But tbpre are other causes which retard tbe increase of the population of France. 
The number of births in excess of de,tths was lÎ
,U.)O in 1.'-\72, lO 1,77 ð in l
ì3, 
and l:n,H20 in 1871j, which is far less than in other conn tries ; and whilst at the 
I)('ginning of the century Frenchmen constituted one-fifth of the European popu- 
latiun of the world, they now cunstitute only one-tenth. 
l
hysical degeneration is not the cause of this slow incrrase, for the number of 
exemptions from military sen-ice grantcd on accollut of physical infirmities is 
decreasing from year to year. The large numher of hachelors and spinsters is 
certainly one of the causes, for 500,000 soldiers and sailors are not allowed to 
milrry, 200,000 priests and nuns ha\'e taken vows of chastity, and many others are 
compelled by eÎ1'cumstances to lead a life of eelibal'Y,:;: But tbere are otber causes, 


.. ]')f. Block. "Annuaire de I'Économie Politique" Rnd "St..Ltistique cle la Fra"ce;" E. Levasseur, 

. L.l Fl
UlCe u'.ec Sf-'S Colonies;"' L' j:('nllOmi8te Françnis
' .'OIn"lIol des ÉcoJlOmis/e8. 
t Population within present limits of France:-36,469,836 in 1866; 36,102.921 in 18;2; 36,90.5,ï88 
in 11176. 
1 Of every 100 F,en('hmen 21 ye'lrs of ap:e and upwards, ;}1 are bachel0rs. 41 arp mRrri"d, Rnd Õ are 
wiùowers; ofe\"cry 100 women of the ",me age, 48 are spin,ters, 40 are m.rried, and 11 ,ore "id"ws. 
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of a moral nature, and far more deep-seat
d. Parents, led ùy the very laudable 
desire of lea\Oinfr their children \\ ell provided for, blke care that their number i" 
limited. 
l)me philosophers may appro\Te of this solicitude, but it clearly exhibits 
much want of f:lÌth in the future, and substantially weaken
 the strength of the 
country, as comp Ired with other countries. In poor departments more children 
are born, as a rule, than in rich ones. _\. poor man m;lY teach each of his children 
a trade; a rich one is expected to di\-ide his capital amongst them when he dies. 


Fig. 265o-I"CIlPA
E OP P,'PULATlO" IS TIlE PRISCIPAL COUSTRIES OF THE WORLD. 
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III X ormandy this yolunbry limitation of filmi1ies is carried to the greatest length; 
in the department of Eure one-eifrhth of the inhabitants lead a life of celiùacy, alld 
there are few familie" "ith more than t\\ 0 childreno :x eed we wonder that the 
population decreases? 
Frenchmen are the most !'edent-tr
 of Europeans The "trappers" and 
.. voyal2'eurs" of Canada prove that they are quite ahle to accommudate them- 
seh-es to the rough life of a colony; but, for all that, they prefer to remain 
at home. E\-en in 
\lgeria, which lies within easy reach, but few Frenchmen 
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are met with as voluntary settlers.. In fact, the number of foreigners who 
annually immigrate into France far exceeds that of Frenchmen who leave the 
country. 
:Migration is going on actively within the limits of France. The rural popula- 
tion is steadily moving into the large towns. In 18:30 three-fourths of the inha- 


Fi!r. 266.-DENSI1'Y OF THE POPëLATIOS IN FllASCE (1872). 
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bitants lived in small parishes; nowadays hardly two-thirds do so. The great 
manufacturing towns increase more and more, whilst the small villages are being 


. From 1R65 to 1874 only 32,500 Frenchnwn emhrated; in 18U,4,253. The total number of natives 
of France in the Uniled States is 116,040 (18iO); in Austr..lia, 2.400 (1875); in Alge.ia, 129.600 (1872). 
In 1851 379,300 foreignprs were enumerated in Franc p ; in ]876 80i,iOO. including 374,500 Belgians, 
165,UOO Itltlian., 66,500 Gcnnans, 62,500 Spaniarùs, 50,000 S\\i"s, and 30,000 English. 
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deserted. In seven departments the town population already exceeded that of the 
rural, and the time is not distant when the majority of Frenchmen will live in 
cities.- 


AGRICrL'lTRE. 
THE rural population diminishes, but the productions of the soil increase, for the 
division of labour, agricultural machinery, and better education have proved 
potent factors. The quantity of cereals pruduced has duubled within the last 


Fig. 267.-CIlOP OF "'HEAT IN F.'AXC'E (1874). 
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fifty years, though the area under cultivation is but little more tllaD it used to be. 
Crops are far heavier than formerly, and a poor harvest would ha,"e been looked 
upon as a most abundant one in the beginning of tbe century. In bad years 
France imports corn from the East, from .Algeria, and from America. t '],he 


· Population of Paris according to birthplacl's (18i2) :-642, 718 Pari
ians; 1 013,865 provincial 
Frenchmen; 177,208 foreigners. 
t Cereal cnps in 181'>, 55,500 000 quarters, vallled at 1:104,000,000; in 1872. 94,950,000 quarter., 
valul'd at 1:204,230 000, incluolinl!' thl' straw; in 1876,80,';62,400 quarters. In 1875 cereals were grown 
on 36,761,000 acres ("heat on 1 ;,166,000 acre., "3ts 7,878,000, &c.). Average con
umption of wheat per 
head, 4'1 bushplH in 1815, 5'8 bushels in 18i2. 
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north produces more wheat than the centre or the south, the lat.ter possessing 
great advantages for raising other crops. France, owing to its central position, 
has a greater variety of agricultur.ll productions than any other country in Europe. 
Corsica and eleven )Iediterranean departments produce the best olive oil in the 
world.'" There, and elsewhere in the south, the mulberry flourishes, and seri- 
culture, in spite of the ra,-ages of disease, still forms a source of wealth. But far 


Fig. 268,- THE PRUDUCE OF THE YI"EYARDS OF FRA
CE. 
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Produce ovtr 90 ga'lons Cn an acr. :-1. HérRu1t. 2. ChaTente-Inf
rieure. 
Produce over 45 gallrmlJ to a71 Qrre: -3. Charente. 4. Aude. 5 Gironde. 
P,.Odll('t nVtr 9 galln 18 tn nnncre:-6. R'lône. 7. Yonne. 
. Loire-Inf"'lieure. 9. PITeDl
s-Orientnle!ll:. to. Tnde- 
et-Loire. 11. Loir-ct-Cher. 12. Lot-et-Gamnne. 13, Saóne,et-Loil'e. 14. Anbe. 15, )Ienrthe. 16. Val'. 
17. rôlc-d"().'. tR LoÏ1-et. 19. Vienne. 20. IIn.ute-M..llne. 21. Gms. 22. H"1ute-:-\ lône. 23. ]fa.ute-Garonne. 
24, Jura. 25. r"y-de,IJ,jme. 21;. 
Iaiue.et-Loire. 27.0m'd. 28. Vendee, 2!'. Dordo!'Ile. 30. Tarn. 81. Ain. 
31. Meuse. 3J. Tmn-et-Gal'onne. 34, :Mame. 35. beine. 86. 8cine-ct-
lame. 37. Lot. as. Cller. 
3
 Doubs. 
Producf- 1 to 9 gallon8 to an acrt' :-40. Is{.re. 41. Loire 42. J
'lèo\re. 43. Deux-Rèvree. 44. Seinp-et-Oi
e. 
4
. Allier. 4R. A\e}7on. 47. Cort'pze. 4,Q. Douche!";-du-Rhllne. 49. Sa\oÎe. 00. Hnutf'-Yienne. 51. Vo
ges. 
5:? II.lute-Sn\oíe. 53. Landes. M. Arde('he. 55. Dròme. 56. IIUlltps-p} rt""ll
es. 57. Aisne. 59. Ariq::;e. 
;;9. ]\101 bih, n. GO !':arthe. 1;1. Alpp.- 'hnitimes. G2. II LUte-Loire. 63. BIl"ses, Pyr"nées. 64. Hautes-Alpe.. 
UJ. Vaucluæ. G6. Basses-Alpes. G7. Lo.;'re. 68. Eure-et-Loire. 


more important than either of the!':e arc the vineyards. The nne can be 
cultivated almost everywhere, and the product of Champ
lgne, in the n[)rth, is 


· Production of o1ive oil (IRï2), 27.1.000000 !!'ßllon.. yalu('d 
t 1',;,080,000; of cocc>on., 14.500,000 ]bs. 
in líûO; 79,000,0001bs. in 18;\3; 21,;(j1,000 Ibs. in 1872. 
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highly esteemed tbroughout the world; but it is the south which produces most 
"ine. The vineyards cO\-er 4,9
(j,000 acres; and in 1,....7.} (the most productive 
year of the century) no le
., than 1,
,HI,000,OOO gallons of \\ ine wcre made, of an 
estimated value of .:f1:.?O,OllO,OuO. 
o other countr.v of Europe can compare with 
France as regards tbe variety and qm
lity of her wines and brandies. :Kearlyall 
the wine made is consumed in the country, for the exports do not ordinarily exceed 
88,000,000 gallons. The ravages of the phy llo
era thretltcn to destroy this impur- 
tant branch of agriculture, but the peasants. in their struggle against adwrsity, 
which calls forth their latent energy and comvcls thcm to seek out ncw paths, 
must morally be the gaincrs. 

\ll productions of the temperate zone meet with a congenial 
oil in France. 
Potatoes are grown to a larger extent than anywhere else in Eurupe. Oil plants 
are widely cultivated, e
pecially in the north, where flax and hemp also are 
ordinary crops. Beet-root is cultivated around the sugar refineries in the north. 
Every town and village has its orchards and m'lrkct gardens. But far more 
important than all these crups are the gm:<scs, herl's, and other plants grown as 
fodder for animals. 
The increased facilities for transport ha\'e exercised a most beneficial influence 
upon the breeding of cattle. E\'ery department now breEds the animals best 
adapted to its soil and climate. The northern and north-western departments are 
most noted for their horses. The mountainous districts of the south excel in mules 
and asses, but Poitou surpasses even these. Horned cattle are most numerous in 
the gra,>sy departments adjoining the .Atlantic, and in the hilly pastures of the 
Pyrénécs, Limousin, the J urn, and the Y osges. Sheep, flourishing best in a drier 
climate, abound in the Eastern Pyrénées, the Cé\ ennes, on the central plateau, in 
the plains of Berr
, around Orléans, in Champagnl', Eastern Picardy, and in the 
Landes. The :-roat feels more at home on the scarped heights bounding the Rhône 
valley. The pig is met witb everywhere. Poultry is being kept more generally 
than formerly. and in Brittany and elsewhere tbe beehive is made to contribute 
towards the wealtb of tbe peasant. The cha"e of wild animals can 
c'lrcely be 

aid to pay, and the birds are disappearing fast; yet tbe number of wulves still 
at large is estimated at 2,OOO!'" 
The fi
heries of France are of great importance, and the" cultintion" of 
oyster and mussel beds is annually increasing. t Fmnce, upon the wbole, occupies 
a respectable position as regards the brecding of animals, altbougb some of the 
neighbourin
 countries may occa
ionally e
cel it. The dairy and other farm 
produce annually exported is the l1est proof of this. 
It has been said that the peasants are the real masters of France, anù this is 
certainly true of the numerous small proprietors, who cultinlte the land which 
formerly belonged to the nohles, and keep the cities alive by supVlyiug thcm "itb 


· In 18i2 thpre .....E'rp 28R2,850 hOTFes. 299,150 mules, 450600 a<.es, 11,284.400 head of ('attlE', 
2-1,i07,400 sheep,5,1i7,5UO pigs, l,i91,700 goats, 58,280,000 fowls. In 1866 thcle \\ere 3,04,j,000 bf'f'- 
hives. 
t Thetìsheriesin 18i4 emploYE'd 20,800 ùo,l1s ,mù 'ess Is of 154,000 tuns, and i80,000 fishermen. Thc 
yield in 18i6 '"'' estimated at 123.23",000. 
G73 
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bread, meat, and wine. In politics their influence i
 equally marked; and if they do 
not make revolutions, they sometimes prewnt them. 
TLis influence is clue solely to their being the owners of the land. There are 
nearly eight millions of landed proprieturs in France, and five millions amongst them 
hold estates of sufficient extent to enable them to live in comfort. On the other 
hand, nearly four millions live in poverty, and their" e::;tates," when sold, do not 


Fil(". 269.-:KATl'I'AL PA
TU'E-LAXIIS AND 1IIEADO"s (1862). 
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Are'). of p lstures, 12,415,000 acres j of me3.dow:"J ü,ï27',884 acres. 


cover the costs of transfer. In some parts of France large estates are increasing-, 
and most of the land is culti\'ated by farmers. Elsewhere the subdi\'ision of the soil 
is progressing at an increasing rate. rpon the whole, however, the number of 
proprietoril is becoming" larger from year to year. "T ealthy peasants certainly 
endea,'ollr t,o increase their estates, but they understand ,'ery well that land only 
rep'lYS their outlay if they are able to cultivate it themselves. U Agricultural 
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distI'ess" really exists only amongst thf' large pl"Oprietors, who are calleù upon to 
pay much higher "ages now than formerly.'" 
I:;mall properties have their advantages, no douùt; but they do not admit of 
agricultural operations on a large scale, and the soil produces le
s. In France the 
:<uùdivÌsion of the land is cxceð"i\'e. The numùer of" plot!'," or patehcs, is no less 
than 12ì,000,UOO, di\ided amongst 3,0:'?.:J,8ìì cultivators, of whom each owns on 


Accúuling- 10 lJde!"
. 


Fig. 270.-AVUtAGE YALt:E OF AGRICl"LTCHAL Pll()DUCE, THAT OF THE Vn'E1.ARDS E:"'CEPTED. 
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an awrage about :36 acres. 
o less than 2,-!:
.j.-!OI own less th:m 2."; aeres each, 
and only 1.j-!,lG7 more than a hundred. This multitude of smaU fillcls necessitates 
a multitnde of roads, and agricultural machinery, ::;uch as the steam plough, cannot 
be empluyed with aù\'antage. The yield is le
s than in countries where large 
estates are the rule; aud whilst in England fin acre yields from 20 to 28 bushels of 


· Agricultlllal wages furmtn daily in liUO, 5d ; in 1811, gd.; in IS52, Is. 4d.; in lS;2. Is. 6d. 
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wbeat, it only yields frol/1 14 to 17 in France. If Frencb agriculture is to attain 
a position comparable with French industry, the land must be cultivated on 
oundcr 
principles than now. The pea
ant proprietors must either combine for the ('ommon 
cultivation of their plots, or t,hey will have to be oustcd by the State or by 
companies of capitalists. Drainage and irrigation works on a large scale cannot 
be carried out under existing condition". All that has been clone hitherto in this 
direction in France is patch work. 
But tradition is strong among the peasantry. The moclel farms, thirty-three in 
number, appear to bl' appreciated, but the three agricultural schools at Grignon, 
)[ontpellier, and Gl'3nd .Juuan 3re but indifferently 3ttemled. )[ore than half 
the area of France is cultivated in an antiquated manner. There are vast Rtret!'hes 
of heaths in the Pyrenees, in Gascony, and Drittany, which might easily be con- 
verted intu arabIc 13nd. Tbe swamps on the .Atlantic coast ha\-e only in p-Il.t 
been converted into meadow land; the Camal'gue and the littoral rl.'ginn of 
ùmguedoc still hreed fe\"ers; tbe rivers almost annually inundate their banks; 
anò in the Alps, the C'évennes, and the Pyrenees the country is becoming unin- 
habitable on account of the forests no longer preventing the -vegetable soil being 
carried away llY the torrents. Nearly 20,000,000 acres are covered witb foreRt", 
hut most of the t.imber used is imported from abroad, the country annually paying 
four millions for that commodity. It is supposed that there are 2,718,000 acres of 
land which might advantageously be planted with forests, but even supposing this 
work to be taken in hand with vigour, a century must pass before its full benefit 
will be felt. 


)h
I
G. 


THE mineral" ealth of France is perhaps less than that of any other country of 
equal extent. :Keither platina, gold, silver, nor mercury is found, or at most in 
very small quantities. The mines of zinc, nickel, tin, lead, antimony, manga- 
ncse, and c?pper yield hut litde, and France consumes ten times as much as 
thpy yield. The iron ores are of importance, but unfortunately they are found, 
as a rule, far away from coal, which is indispensable for their conversion into 
Iron. 
The coal raised does not co\'er the home demand. The coal has;ns, though 
inferior to those of England or Belgium, are sufficiently extensive, but heing- for 
the most part situated in thl' interior of the country, the cost of transportiug the 
coal to the centres of industry is very heavy. 
In building materials of cvery kind France is exceedingly rich, and most of tbe 
towns are built of solid stone. ('lays suited to the manuf,lCture of earthenware 
abound. Beds of phosphate were di-covered in lR.-I I in Suuthern France and in 
the :Xorth, where they ('O\er -!!)-!,OOO acres :O;alt-pans abound on the coast; 
saline and all kinds of mincral springs in tbe interior of the countr
', more 
e.specially in the llyrenees, in .Auvergne, in the 
\lps, and in the Y osges.. 


. J'!Iinpral productions "bont 1876 :-Pig iron. 1,44!J,538 tons; iron b Irs, i33,2i2 tons; steel, 2J4.,I!Jl 
tons; coal, 7,047,;61 tuns; copper, ZinC, lead, tin, &c,. ,'nlne .t:380,OOO; salt, i54.,50G tons. 
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THE industrial progress made by France has been enormons. In articlps requiring 
ta
te and deft workmanship that country preserves its traditional pre-eminence. 
and in many other objects, including machinery, it has become a riyal of EngLmd. 
In 18:?O there wcre only 
O steam-engines in all France: in l
(i!', :J:?,I-tì, inchul- 
in
 locollloti\'es and "hips' engines. These engines do the work of 2.5,(100,000 
labourer;:. 
early --lO,OOO millstreams set in motion the \\ heels of 80,000 mills, and 
recently e,en the tides ha\e heen pres
erl into the' service of man as a motiye power. 
The great centres of industry are Paris, Lyons, and Lille, but not a depart- 
ment exists now \\ here the steam-engine is not at" ork. ,\,'hereyer coal mines 
are opened factories spring up overnight. The beds of iron ore, of clay, or 
kaolin, like" ise attract manufaeturers, and so do the commercial towns on the se'!. 
coast. The mountaineers, whom long "inters debar from their usual oceupation
, 


Fig. 2a.-TuE I"cPEASE OF !'-:TE\\I E"('I"F
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engage in various industries. The women of \elay, Auvergne, and the Yosges 
are famous as lace-makers; in the Jura the men canoe in wood or make watches. 
The textile industries alone occupy more than 2.000,000 hands. The silks of 
Fr,mce are the best in the world; in woollen stuff.., cloth, carpets, and flannels it 
successfully competes with England; whil"t in cottons it EXcels in quality, if not 
in quantity. The lace manufactured in France probably equals in yulue that 
produced in any other country; and the manufacture of linens and other textile 
fabrics is likewise of con
iderahle importance. )1. Block estimates the textile 
f.tbrics and the clothing produced aIlIJually at the enormous sum of t l!I
,lllO,OllO.. 
In all other branches of manufllcture France holds a di"tingui"h,,'d po"ition. 
Its iron indu>:try is far inferior to that of England, but enormous progre"s ha!' 
been made. r p to lK;W nearly all machinery walS imported fWIll ElIgI'llid, whilst 


· SIlks, 200,000 h'md
. !36.000.000; \\oollen sluffs. 180,UOU hand
. itS,OOO.OOO; coltons, 2,)0.000 hands, 
5,200.000 
I'jnùl 8, !
O.OOO.OlJO, linen, '
'" 1;;0,000 h ond.. !It.OOO.OOO; mixed 
tutf", 100,00U h"l.id
, 
J:lli OOO,UOO; t"",, :!,W,OUO hiu".!s, !!,!WO,UOU; (,l..thing. I,
OO,OOO hands, !56,OOO,Ouu. 


. 
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French macbinery now finds its way into every quarter of the world.* The 
manufacture of beet-root sugar, which originated during the First Empire, now 
employs 73,ono workmen, who produce more than 40n,OOn tons of sugar annually, 
as compared with i,OUO tons in 1827. The great chemical works are another 
creation of our century, and annually increase in importance. Chemistry, indeed, 
has exercised a most. potent influence upon every kind of industry, unfortunately 
not in every instance for the best. 
In every branch of art industry, such as the manufacture of furniture, 
jewellery, china and glass, bronzes, and engravings, France still maintains her 
superiority, though Gprmany excels in china and glass, and England, where many 
of the workmen are French, in cHamic productions. 
:M. Maurice Block in lRì5 estimated the productions of French industry at 
Æ;:;U,(jfìn,OnO, not ineluding ships or hcavy machinery. t The factories and 
small workshops contribute almost equally toward this vast sum. These latter, how- 
ever, are fast disappearing, not being able to sustain the struggle against powerful 
capitalists. This concentration of the working population in huge establishments 
is the greatest social feature of our century, and future generations will have to 
deal with it.:;: 


CmDIERCE. 


THE progress of commerce has kept pace with that of ngriculture and indust.ry; 
und three towns, viz. Paris, )Iarseilles, and Havre, do a greater trade now with 
foreign countries than the entire nation did fifty years ago. 

\ network of roads COWl'S nearly the whole of France, but the mountain 
districts are as yet ill provided "ith them. Unly one road leads across the 
Pyrenees; two, those of :Mont Cenis and )Iont Genèvre, across the Alps. The 
high-roads of France (l
i:l) have a length of IO:l,KìO milts: the provincial 
carriage roads of 1.j{j,O;JU miles; and l:JK,nOO miles more are being constructed. 
The river;; and rivulets of France are spanned hy :l,On\) large, and more than 
:!UU,OOO small bridges. 
The railway age only began in I
rance in 1
:32, when a line connecting I,yons 
"ith 
t. t::tienne "as opened for traffic. Hail way building up to IX-!:l made hut 
little progress, and even now much remains to be done before the system of rail- 
ways can be called complete. Lines mdiate from Pnris in all directions, hut many 
provincial towns are still deprived of this means of locomot.ion. In 1878 Francf
 


· Iron industry {18;õ):-Castings, H,lõ7,000 tons; fashioned iron, 7,554,000 tons; steel, 2,õI6,or.o 
tons. 
t Textile fabrics and plothing, J:18S.f!00,OOO; articles of food, .t1l7,lSO,OOO: bl\ildin
s, t67,200,000; 
met ,IB, t34,600,000; chemical products, including SORp and CRndles, t30,000,UOO; furnitur... !22,(,OU,000 ; 
leather and shin., tlfi,OOO,OOO; je\\pllt-ry, t8.000,000; earlhm\\alÐ and gla's, t6,lOO.UOO; paper and 
instlllmcnts, !6,UUO,OOO; various, tI2.000.000. 
::: lJist1Ïùution of French workmen 111 18,4 according to 1\1. Du('arre:- 
Mines . . 14,117 masters 164,819 \\orkmen } 
Factories , _ . Ib3.227" 1,420,006" Including families, 
Small "'url,shops . 596.;.6 1.060,114 " 8,400,OUO pel'sons. 
Total. . i!H, i to 2.6H,9fiO 
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had 13,072 miles of railw,lY, constructed, for the most part, in a ,ery sl\h
tantial 
and conscientious manner. On an average each mile cost ..:t:
tí,tíOU. Plans for the 
comotruction of additional lines, and more especially of great trunk lines, affording 
the most direct, an,l consequently the cheapest, commuuications for the transit of 
pa"sengers and merchandise, are now under consideration. nne of these projected 
lines is to connect Calais with Dijon, without passing through Paris. .Another, 
piercing the Alps at the ::'implon .Pa.:;s, will place Paris in direct communication 
with Lpper Italy. 
The railw"p of France are the property of six great companies, and this 


Fig, 2i2.-THE RAIL\\A'I.S OF FRA
CE. 
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centralization is by no means an unmixed goorl. TIiYIlI lines are opposed, and 
arbitrary rates charaed for the conyeyance of mcrchandi"e. The charges of the 
. 
 . 
Great Southern Line, for inst.ance, are so exorbitant that it is cheaper to forward 
goods from Paris to the E,1st by way of Liverpool than by \\ay of )[arseilles. 
General interests thus suffer to promote pri,-ate ends. 
The progress of railways has withdrawn public attention from the canall<, which 
afford a much cheaper means of conyeyance. 
o new canals have heen conl<tructed 
since 18:20, and those existing are for the most part of local importance only. In 


. 
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thpir construction no general guiding principle hus been mlhered to, umI tranship- 
ment is frequently requirp(L Uf late years, however, the importance of canals and 
other navigable highways has attracted public attention, and )1. Krantz has 
Ruggpsted a scheme, the exepution of which would meet every reasonable want at 
an e...penditure of t;33,:!oO,IIOU, and would likewise provide for the" regulation" 
of some of the most erratic ri\'ers. The existing cunals Lave a length of 3,0.")1 
miles, and cost ct:J:!,ì-lU,UUU; the length of the navigable rÏ\'ers is only 3,;)41 


Fig. 273.-THE C\XAIS AND NA\IGAJlLE RI\'.Elt
 OF .FUA:o.CF. 
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miles; and l,!jC4-,CG6,OIlO tons of merchandise were conveyed by water in 1
ì2, 
the conveyance of a ton per canal costing 0 
d. a mile, including intere,>t upon the 
capital expended. 
l
rance if'. poor in good natural harbours, and it is therefore all the more 
necessary that artificial ones should be created. This subject, too, has recently 
receiwd attention, and one great artificial port, very much needed, is being con- 
structed at Boulogne. 
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Fr
nce is udmirably situated for commerce, and thou
h poor in ports. two-thirds 
of its foreign trade are carried on by sea. Looking at the :Mediterranean and 
.\thntic scaboards of France, and at the excellent high-roads connecting both, 
une migbt fancy tbat France held the foremost place amongst muritime nutions. 
But Fmnce does not. The commercial marines of England, the rnited &tates, 
1S"or\'\"a
-. Italy, and Germany surpass hers; and since 11-:(;11, wben the differential 


Fig. 274. J)I-,Gnnl E'íHIBITIXG THE ("""IPR('HL lIhm"ps OF THE ".ORT,n. 
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The .haded portion of each column mdicates the tonnage of sailing VE eels; the blank 
opace that of .Ie.<mers. 


duties formerly levied upon forei
n vessels were abolished, there has been no 
pro
ress. About one-fifth of the tonnage is the property of mail-ship companies 
in receipt of GO\'ernment subventions.* In 1873 ïl per cent. of the home produc- 
tions of France was exported in foreign ws..;els, and this proportion appears to be 
increasing from year to year. The French vessels are, as a rule, much older than 
. Shippin!{ of France (IS,6), l4,SGI .,tiling n..els of ï93,000 to"., al.d 546 steamers of 215,450 tons. 
Total, I,OO
.-l50 tuns. 
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those of otIler nations, and are consequently more liable to accidents. Those lost 
at sea or broken up are only partially replaced, and tbe marine nece:;sarily de- 
creases, always excepting the vessels of the :Swte-paid mail companies. It is absurd 
to make the supposed aversion of the French to a seafaring life accountable for 
this decadence. In a former age the mariners of Gascony and Provence, of 
Brittany and Sormaudy, have given proof of their aptitude as seampn. This 


Fig. 2iJ.-DIAGRA'\I E'\:HIIIITI"\G THE NAVIGATION OF VESSELS AT EACH PORT. 
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decadence mu&t be eXplained on economical reasons. The French, unlike the 

orwegians, are not confined to a narrow s
'dboard, but a large and fertilc country 
holds out to them many resources. They are not driven to seck a li,-ing on the 
sea, and prefer to stay at home, allowing the Engli",h and other nations to act as 
their ocean carriers. 
But though the French marine is decreasing, French commerce has vastly in- 
creased sincc 11):30, and even the mo
t serious events have only momcntarily checked 
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thi,., pl"'.gress. Imn1l'diately after the conclusion of the late war French commerce 
reco\"ered; and though postage and telegrams are dearer in }'mnce than in some 
neighbouring countries, the number of letters and of telegmms is eH
r increasing.- 
In looking at the articles e
purted and impurted, the great Mlperiority of France 
as a manufacturing country \\ ill be percei \"(.d. The imports consist to a very large 
extcnt of raw silk, cotton, and wool; of hides and skins; of unrefined sugar; of 
oil seed"! and rags. The exports consist mainly of silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs; 
leather; boots and gIO\'es; furniture; soap and oil; refiued sugar; and paper. 
France likewise imports cattle to feed its population, and coal for its manufilCtories. 
It exports wines, vegetables, cereals, coal,:, cheese, butter, eggs, and poultry.t 
The foreign commerce of France is chiefly with Great Britain, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and Italy. The trade with French col'lllies, of which France enjoys a mono- 
poly, amounts to '\'"Cry little if compared with the transactions with the above-named 
countries, as is clearly seen from the fullowing statement 
1Il pounds sterling) :- 


Eng-hlld . 
Belr.áum 
Gelßlan }" 
It>dy . 
Switzerla,,,1 
r IIiteù 
t ,t"s 
Turke}" 
f'pain . 
AIg-..ria 
Russia 


Imports. 
30,35(;.000 
21,5.j(;,uuO 
1 ;.612.000 
16 -121;.000 
13,;36,000 
8.568.000 
9.3.,6,000 
7, \68.000 
6.021,000 
7,628.000 


1873. 


Exports. 
47.HO,OOO 
20,192,000 
20,900.000 
14,1:18.000 
16,-100.000 
16,33:1.000 
-1,956,000 
7,108,000 
6,-1:1-1,000 
1,8-10,000 


Imports. 
26.000.000 
16,\60,000 
15,560.000 
16,6UO,UUO 
-1,-100,000 
10,600,000 
7,.,20,000 
4.-1110.000 
4,9:!0,00U 
6,0-10,000 


1877. 


Exports. 
41,:J:!O,OOO 
17,8-10,000 
17,-120,000 
8,6-10,000 
11,160,000 
9,200,000 
3,750,(100 
6,200,000 
5,960.000 
1.500.000 


X '3xt to the,:e leading countries rank the Rio de la Plata, Brazil, the East Indies, 
and China. 
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"r E do not exaggerate when we estimate the aggregate income of all Frenchmen at 
æl,OUO,OOO,UOO a year, being equal to the interest, at the rate of 5 per cent., upon 
a capital of Æ20,OOO,OOO,OOO. This national income, there can be no doubt, is 
steadily increa!>ing, say at the rate of 2 or a per cent. a ypar, or fill' more rapidly 
than the population. If it did not, the conntry could not defray the e\"er-increasing 
expenses of Guverument, build new factories, and e,'en in\"est capital abroad. The 
progress of wealth is most marked in some of the rural districts, where fortunes 


. General trade of France, inrhuling- tran,it (but not coin or bullion), in pnumls sterlin
:- 
Imports. E'<ports, Imports Exports. 
1830 . 26,52U,OUO 22.520,UOO 1860 . 106,280,000 1:15,6I\U,OOO 
18-10. . 42,080.{'00 411,4-10,000 1873. . 183,O-lU,000 192,81-\0,000 
18,jO. . 46,960,000 61,2-10,000 I 1876.. 196,OUO.000 180,000,000 
Imports for home eO"8ulJlption (18i6". n.jS 006.960; exports of horn,' produce, ;/;;142.795,6-10. 
Letters sent th....u'\h the Post Office in 18.j1. 170.0 0,1100; in 1862, :!83,UOO,UUO; in 11176,367,443,837; 
periodiC'al and bo..k pack('t. do., 3-1.000,000, 2112,000.000, and 3;6,00:;,93-1. 
Tclegmphs (\877), 32,3:!0 miles. Telegrams fur warded :-463,000 in 1857; 6,223,000 in 18;2; 
11.412,161 in 18i6. 
t Imports (1876) :-Altirles of food, .t38,372,280; raw mate,i"ls, .t92,-100,-IRO; manufactures, 
.t19,051.000; other article., ;/;;7,383.200. 
ExpO/.ts (1876) :-
I.mufactures, .t77,279,160; articles of food and raw produce, .t57,948,200; other 
articles, .t7,56I-\,280. 
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have more than doubled within the last fifty years. The average income of each 
family is Æl
O, or .:t
8 a head, and the number of small capitalists (/"entirn) 
in the enjoyment of this average income is wry large. Un the other hand, therE 
are men of vast revenues, as well as pauper
 dependent upon public charity for 
their subsistence.'* 
Our statisticians take notice of e,'ery contravention of the moral or police laws, 
"hile good deeds and noLle actions find no place in their records. The numLer of 


Fig'. 276,-D'AGHAM EXHTßITIXO THE Em:CATW:\AL ('mmITIO:\ OF Fl<A'C'E. 
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illegitimate births or of criminals may enable ue; to judge to some extent of tlle 
moral and social condition of a nation; but our inquiries must have a "ider range 
if wc would know what is really moving the mind of the masses, and preparing 
the events of the future. t 


· Paupers support".l hy thE' parishes. 18
9. 1,329.659; 1853-61,1.145.000. 
t Crimes investigated by the mßgistrates (1874), 365.577; offmN'S against police reg'nlutinns, 
431,6(j9. An'rage prison population, excIusi\e of pnlitical prisoners, 52,9
4 ; illegiliumtc birth., 76,678 
out of a total of 929,508; infants deserted, 9,470; suicides, 5,61 ï. 
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Officially there are in France GO,OOO Jews (most of them of foreign birth), 
600,OUO Protestants, and J,j,.juu,OOO Roman Catholics. The Protestants, owing to 
mixed marriages and other causes, appear to be diminishing. Â:3 to the so-called 
Roman Catholics of the official returns, very many of them are either perfectly 
indifferent as to Church questions, or openly hostile to the Church whieh claims 
them. That Church, however, is a great power in France. The clergy are well 
organized, and convents are more numerous thHn before the great Revolution: in 
Itl.8 no less than JO,OOO monks and GO,OuO nuns" ere engaged in educational, 
charitable, or contemplati,-e work, and the property of the monasteries and 
conwnts was estimated at f:?O,OOO,UOO. 
In matters of education Fmnce lags far behind some of the neighbouring states. 
Officially the pro..essor:3 of the uni,'ersity rank after Gowrnm
nt clerks, though 
public opinion has learnt to appreciate their sen-iccs. )Iany parishes are still 
....ithout schools. Teachers are scarce, for the emoluments offered are small. About 
one-third of the adults are unable to read. The education of the girls more 
especially is wry much neglected.- 
:-;till, progress is being maùe. The advantages of education are becoming more 
and more appreciated; periodical:;; increase in number and circulation; books find 
ready purchasers; public libraries are founùed in all parts of the country; and 
scientific societies multiply. There appears to have grown up a vague idea since 
the termination of the war, that a nation can be strong only if the men composing 
it are thinkers. Superior education improws, and the youth of France look full 
of hope and confidence towards the future. 


· Ed"calional st
tistics for 18;2 :-.0,1.9 f'lemf'ntary 
cbo(\ls. with 4,.22.000 pupils enrolled; 
324 I
'cellms and conege
, "ith 69,500 pupils: 65. supf'rior la} schools. "ith 430UO pupils; and 2;8 
cleri('al schools, "ith 34,000 pupils. In 1866 25-80 per cent. of the morrif'd mf'n and 41-00 per cmt. of 
the wi...es were unable to bign their names, and only 66'63 per cent. of the adult population lover twenty 
}'ears of age) "ere able to read anù wriLe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GOYEmD.IEXT AXD AmIIJ'ÇISTIL\.TIO
. 


LOCH. A
D CE
TR\I. GU\-EIC\IIIE:-\T. 


m \ N France the COIlWlIIJ/(', or parish, dot's not hold a rank equally 
. r.", important as in some of the neighbouring countries. In countries 
,( I ' frequently raYa
ed h:" war, as Haly and Sp
in, the inhabitants 
. , 
 J sought strength 11l Ulllon and under the protectlOn of walled towns. 
Ç' ,. I In France and Germany the peasants settled down close to the f{'udal 
castles; in Gasl'ony, Brittany, and F-ome other parts of France, where the clang 
of arms was heard but rarely, the peasants scattered themseh-es over the country, 
each Ii \ ing under his own oak or chestnut tree. 
As a fact, the rural communes are either very small, or thei.. population, where 
more numerous, is scattered over a wiùe area. The an-rage number of inhabitants 
of each of tho ;.3(i,O.j(i French communes is 1,U:?,j, but there exist oyer uno ha\'ing 
a population of less than 100 !:'ouls. 
The communes are grouped to
ether into 2/
(i;j cantons, and these into 3(j
 
arrondissements and 
ì departments. The formation of these latter 
as proposed 
in 1 ìf;G by Robert de He
Heln, a map-maker, and adopted a few years afterwards 
by the Xational As..;embly, which intcnded therehy to break with ancient traditions 
and to cru
h provinciali"m. But the inhahitants of the countr
", in "pite of the 
arbitrary bound,.ries of tbe old provinces of feudal times, or of the dcpartments of 
our own age, have not yet lost sight of the great natural di
'isions of the country, 
which coincide in u remarkable manner with the old }Ja[Ji rnillorl'S of the Gallo- 
Romans. 
The existing politi('al di\"i"ions are a creation of officials, and have no root in 
the public sentiment. Thl'Y have been maintained beetuse they enahle the Central 
Government to multiply its direct representatives throughout the country to an 
extent not requirerl hy the interests of the publi('. The power which the State 
thus arrogates to itself the provincial populations are depri\ed of, and the adminis- 
trative machinery of tl}e smallest village is set in motion from the capital. France 
would long ago haw been converted into a huge barrack for Government func- 
tionaries if there were not causes at work wbich counteract the influence of the 
bureaucracy. 
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France, by a law of Februar
- 20th, 187.), has been constituted a republic, but 
most of the institutions of the country are monarchical by origin and in spirit. 
The legislati,-e power is vested in an Assembly of two IIou"cs, or Chambers-the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate; and the executive in a President. The 
Chamber of Deputies is elected by universal suffrage, each arrondissement 
being represented by one deputy, or by more if its population exceeds 100,000 
souls. The Senate is composed of 300 members, of whom one-fourth are 
elected by the Spnate itselt' for life, and three-fourths are elected for nine 
years by "electoral colleges," formed in every department and colony. These 
colleges include the deputies of the arrondis::,emcnts, the councillors of tl.e 
departments and arrondissements, and representatives of the communes. One- 
third of the senators retire every three years. The President is elected by 
the Senate and the Chamber, sitting conjointly, for seven years. 
enators and 
deputies are paid .f:i(j0 a year; the President f:!-l,OUU, in addition to certain 
allowances. 
The I)resident promulgates the laws voted by the Chamher, disposes of the 
armed forces of the country, appoints all functionaries and officers, and negotiates 
treaties; but he cannot declare war without consulting the Chambers. He 
convokes or adjourns the Chamber of Deputies, and the Senate consenting, he can 
even dissoh-e it. TIe appoints his ministers, "ho alone are responsible to the 
Chambers. Financial laws must first be presented to and voted by the Chamber 
of Deputies. 
A Council of :-.tate, presided owr by the )Iinister of Justice, and consist- 
ing of 37 councillors and 24 masters of requests, nominated by the President, 
and of 30 auditors nominated concurrently. ad, ises on laws referred to it by 
the Chambers or by the ministers, and on all matters suhmitted by the Presi- 
dent 
Each department has its General Council, the members of which (gene- 
rally one for each canton) are elected by universal suffrage for six years. 
These councils meet annually to discuss the departmcnt budget, and to act 
as ad,-isers of the Prefect. Politics are excluded from their discussions. 
The Prefect is nppointed by the President on presentation by the )Iinister of 
the Interior. His powers are extensive, and, with the assent of the Central 
Gm'ernment, he can annul the resolutions of the General Council over which 
he presides. 
Each arrondissement h3s its Sub-prefect and a Council elected by umversal 
suffrage. The cantons mf'rely constitute judicial districts. 
Each commune has a )Iunicipal Council of from 12 to 8u members, elected 
by universal suffrage. Tn all matters of importance the decisions of these council" 
require to be approved by the Prefect before they are CUI ried out. The :Mayor 
(mairc) is appointed by Government, but must be a member of the )Iunicipal 
Council. IIe is the representative of the State as well as of the commune, and 
finds it sometimes difficult to reconcile their conflicting interests. His office is 
honorary. In large towns he is assisted by deputy mayors. 
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JPDICTAL ArTHORTTlES. 


EACH canton bas its Justice of the Peace, W110 decides III civil cases up to tbe 
value of Æ4, and in pulice cases. A court of tbe first instance exists in each 
department, and is presided over hy a Judge and at least two Assistant Judges. 
Its jurisdiction is final in civil cases up to .fHO, and cases of misdemeanour are 
decided by it. The Commercial Tribunals, with Judges elect cd by the leading- 
merchants, exercise a similar jurisdiction in commercial matters, but they eÄist 
only in the principal towns. There are 2û Courts of Appeal, to which civil cases 
and misdemeanours of a more serious character are referred from the inferior 
courts. Criminal cases are decided in Courts of Assize, one for eacb department, 
with tbe aid of a jury. Tbe Bupreme Court of Justice (Cour de Ca:ssation), for 
civil as well as fOJ' criminal cases, bas its seat in Paris. 
1'30ciety, or ratber tbe State, is represented in all these courts by Procureurs, or 
Advocates (Tpneral, whose duty it is to watch over the strict exccution of the laws. 
All magistrates, judges, and others emplo)"cd in the courts of justicp are absolutely 
dependent upon the 1\1 inister of Justice. 
Disputes between Guvernment and private individuals are decided by tbe 
Council of tbe Prefect, from wbicb an appeal may be carried to the Council of 
State. Disputes between masters and workmen are decided by a council of wise 
men (prud' liommes), the members of which are nominally elected IJY the interested 
parties. Courts of Accounts bave juri:sdiction over pprsons eng3gcd in the col- 
lection or expenditure of public moneys. 
l\Iilitary courts, thougb they generally confine tbemselves to offences com- 
mitted Ly soldiers, are all-powerful wbene'"er a state of siege bas been declared. 
Permanent naval courts are located at tbe five naval bead-quarters. 
There exist, moreover, certain disciplinary councils, whose operation is limited 
to a few corporations, such as those of barristcrs, notaries, or advocates. 
The convict establishments in France baving been suppre::;sed, convicts are 
now sent to 
 ew Caledonia, or to Guiana if thcy are men of colour or Arabs. 
Eacb arrondissement has its house of detention; but criminals condemned to more 
than a year's imprisonment are sent to one of the twenty-four central prisons. 
There exist also about sixt.y reformatories, maintained partly by private societies. 
Political offenders are transported. imprisoned in a fortress, or banished the 
country. 


Ef'f'LE!'>L\ST!C-\T. AFTHOIUTIES. 


TilE State officially rCf'ognises the 1l0man Catholic Churcb, tbe Lutberan and 
RefiJl'med l'rotestants, and the Jews, and contributes largely towards the payment 
of the ministers of these religions, who are, moreover, excmpted from military 
serVICe. 
Catholif' France is governed IJY seventeen archbishops and sixty-nine suffmgau 
bishops. Cardinals, archbisbops, and bishops are appointed by the l)ùpe and the 
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French GOYernment conjointly, the latter. moreove
, 1'esen'ing itself the right to 
repel all encroachments upon its temporal authority. Vicars General, appointed 
in the same manner as the prelates, as"ist these latter in their functions. The 
cathedral chapters are appointed by the prelates, "hose nominations must be sub- 
mitted to Government for approml. The inferior clergy include parish priests 
(curés), officiating ministers (de8sermllts), and vicars. 
The Lutherans are governed by a general consistory, having its seat at Paris. 
The Refonned Protestants, or Cah'inists, ha,-e placed themselves under about a 
hundred independent consistories, but occasionally meet in synuds. The Pro- 
testant clergy are presented by the congregations and appointed by Government. 
The Jews are governed by a consistory of eight lay members, presided over by 
a Grand Rabbi appointed for life, and having its seat at Paris. 


EDlTATIO
. 


A SrPERIOR Cor,,"CIL OF Em,;c\TlOx assists the )Iinister ot Public Education in 
his functions. France, for educational purposes, is di,'ided into sixteen Academies, 
each presided O\'er by a rector. 
Each commune of 500 inhabitant<; is bound to establish a boys' and a girls' 
school, deficiencies in the receipts being made up by the department or the State. 
A training 8chool for elementary teachers exists in nearly every department. 
SeC'ondary education of a classical or industrial nature is pro,'ided by communal 
colleges, lyceums, and voluntary schools, many under the direction of the clergy. 
Pupils at lyceums pass e
aminations as bachelors of science or of letters. 
1\ umerous establishments are engaged in supplying a superior education. A 
training college at Paris trains masters for secondary schools. There are theo- 
logical colleges, law and medical schools, science schools, a pharmaceutic college, 
and numerous preparatory schools. A high school for the study of mathematics, 
natural philosophy and chemi",try, natural history and physiology, history and 
philology, has been established at Paris; and numerous im,titutiolls there, and 
elsewhere throughout France, provide facilities for studying science. 
Amongst special schools depending upon Government are those of oriental 
languages, fine arts, mURic (Conscrvatoire), industrial arts, agriculture, mining, 
veterinary science, forestry, engineering (Poly technique), and se,-eral others. 
France supports an art school at Rome and an archæological college at Athens. 
The leading military schools are those of St. Cyr, of the staff, of engineers and 
!trtillerJ', and of cavalry, a naml college at Brest, and a school of naval architects. 


ARJI'\ AXD N \n-. 


THE army was reorganized by a decree dated July :l7th, 1
'ì2. Liability to serve 
in the army is now universal. The conscripts remain five years in the standing 
army, four ,-ears in the reserve, and ele,-en veal'S in the" territorial" army. But 

 
 
 . 
out of 300,000 men who annually complete their twentieth year, hardly more than 
63 
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one-half are actually called upon to render military service, the remainder being 
either physically unfit, or excmptcd as being emplo
'ed in the public service, 
engaged in education, l\.C. Of those actually embodied very few remain fi\-e years 
with the colours. )Iany are discharged after six months' drill, others after a 
year's service, on condition of their being able to read and write. Young men of 
education are admitted to one year's voluntary service, and if they acquit them- 
selves creditably they are, on their discharge, appointed officers of reserve. :Men 
of the standing army and the reserve cannot marry without leave. 
The whole of the army, including that of Algeria, is formed into nineteen 
territorial army corps. It includcs 1-1-1 regiments of infantry \3 battalions 
each), 30 battalions of Chasseurs; -1 regiments of Zouaves 1,-1 battalions each), 3 
regiments of Algerian Tirailleurs (of -1 battalions eacb); 1 foreign regiment (-! 
battalions), 3 battalions of African ligbt infantry; 77 regiments of camlry, includ
 
ing -1 of Chasseurs d' .Afrique and :3 of Spabis, 3R regiments of field artillery (2-17 
batteries), 20 battalions of Sappers, 2 regiments of Pontoonem's, 57 companies of 
arn1Y train, .xc. The gendarmerie (27,132 men) forms a part of the army, as do 
the Sapeurs-pompiers (firemcn). rfhe Kational Guard has been suppressed. 
The effective strength of tbe army, on a peace footing (1879), is 4!J(ì,-142 men, 
witb 124,279 horses: of this number 5
,4"24 men are stationed in Algeria. of the 
1ti5,6ì4 recruits who are expected to enter tbe army in 1879, 52,tWO will remain 
with the colours for six months only, In addition to these recruits, there will be 
6,1:.;10 one year's volunteers. On a war footing the army consists of an active 
army of 1,150,000 men, and a territorial army of 580,000 men. 
The na'"y is powerful, but its strength is comparatively much smaller than 
what it was before the last war, for other nations have increased their armaments at 
a much more rapid 
ate than France has done. The seafaring population of France 
is liable to serve from the twentieth to the fiftieth year of age. The number of 
these men is supposed to be 152,000, but in case of war 110,000 at most would be 
available. The number actually in tbe service is 23,UUO, besides 16,000 marines, 
and 3:3,000 workmen and non-combatants. The navy consists of .j6 ironclads 
(11-\5,8-17 h. p., -101 guns), 2G! screw steamers (.).j,812 h. p., 1,5-17 guns), G2 paddle 
steamers (8,(i(i.') h. p., 1.j4 guns), and 113 sailing vessels (57:! guns). Total, 49:! 
vessels (2.")0,:3"24 b. p., 2,M:H guns). The most powerful of tbe French ironclads is 
tbe Rer/oubtaUe, launched at Lorient in 1876. Its armour has a thickncss of 9 
inches; its armament consists of two 38-ton and four 24-ton guns, and its engines 
are of G,UuO borse-po\\er. The great naval arsenals are at Cherbourg, Brest, 
Lorient, Rochefort, and Toulon. 


Fn\A:\'cE. 
THE FrEncb pay more taxes than any other people in the world; for not only must 
the expen"c" of a complicated administrati\'e machinery be paid for, but interest 
must be paid on debts resulting from wars. Including local and indirect taxes, 
no less than .f:12J,OOO,OOO are raised e,'ery year. But the French are ricb enough 
to support this burden witbout mucb suffering. Only about a third of this sum 
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is raised by direct taxes, the remainder being derived from customs dues, excise 
duties, and other imposts hardly felt by the consumer. Tohacco alone, the manu- 
facture of whieh is a Government monopoly, and is allowed to be grown only in 
twenty departments, yields nearly .f: 12,UOO,000 a year. 
The annual budget is preparerl hy the mini,;ters, and, before heing discussed in 
public, is examined by a commission of the Chamber ûf Deputies. 


Fig. 277.-MoNACO. 
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Government, with its tobacco factories, snip-yards, prisons (for the prisoners 
are required to work), is the greatest manufacturer in France. It is likewise the 
wealthiest landed proprietor, for no less than 2,451,000 acres of forest belong to it, 
and it exercises a sort of supervision over 4,703,000 acres of forest land belonging 
to the communes and puùlic institutions. 
The Public Debt of :France, in 1875, amounted to ÆfI:37,584,280, distributed 
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amongst no less than 4,380,933 holders. The city of Paris has a debt of 
.ff)3,600,000; the departments and other local bodies of Æ30,OUU,000; and the 
total indebtedness of France, national and local, amounts thus to .:Bl,OG1,18-1,280. 
The annual rewnue, which in Ht30-48 did not exceed Æ48,8.j.5,0-10, rose to 
Æj'
,;:;Oï,ï3U during the Second Empire (18.")2-69), and was estimated for 18T, at 
f:10ü,HK.'j,G
O. Of this large sum .f41,G30,6j..'O was raised by direct taxes, 
f:!-1,8U,7üO by registration duties and stamps, Æ15,5:!i,lüO by direct taxes, and 
.f:10,9-19,200 by customs. In the same year Æ-18,0.j7,13:3 were paid in interest 
on the national debt and in annuities, .t
1,4
6,.")3U were expended upon the army, 


Fig. 278.-DIAGRAX EXHIßITlNG r.liE CO\lPARATI\ E AREAS OF FRANCB AND OF HER COLONIES. 


A\ï e "''' 
Seal.. _ .1. ..6.000.000 


and .:BI,439,000 upon the navy and tbe colonies. 
revenue exceeded .:BlO,OOO,OOO.'* 


Tbe cost of collecting the 


COLONIES. 


TUI<'RE still exists within French territory a small "state," enjoying a feeble 
sort of independence, viz. the rock-city of :Monaco, between Niee and lHentone. 


.. In 1878 the local taxation yielded t18,133,500. This, added to the CPDtra\ revenue, gi' es IL propor- 
tinn per hearl of the population amounting- to ahout 1:3 10s., or more than in En
land. Of the total 
re\ enue of the communes, tS.OOO,OOU is contributed b} Pa, is. whf're e\'f'ry inhlthilant pays t4 annually 
in local taxes, the rest of France pa)ing only about 5s. per head. Lyons has a revenue of t417,9UO. 
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This state, with its Court and Diplomats, however, appears to exist merely in 
order to give shelter to the gambling-tables no longer permitted in Germany. 
Andorra, too, maintains a gambling-hell on that slice of its territory which lies on 
the French slope of the P
.renees. 
But though France suffers these feeble powers to retain small bits of land 
within her natural frontiers, territories of large extent have been acquired in other 
parts of the world. This colonial empire of France was of great extent in the 
last century, when Canada. Louisiana, and vast tracts in India formed a part of it. 


Fig. 2i9.-THE LAXGUAOES OF FRAXCE. 


But the fate of war went against France, and these colonies were lost. Amongst 
the present colonies of France, Algeria is the most important. Including the 
protected states of Cambodia, Tahiti, &c., the total area of the French colonies is 
299,517 square miles, with a population of 6,53;3,9':;4 souls. The colonies cannoi 
be said to prosper, and they add but little to the strength of the mother 
country. 
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The expansive force of France cannot, indeed, be measured by the extent of her 
colonies. The true colonies of France are those countries where :French ideas are 
propagated, French books are read, and the French language is spoken. In 
France it:self the differences of dialect disappear by degrcps; and the time is 
approaching when even Basque, Flemish, and Low Breton will cease to be 
spoken within its boundaries. Passing beyond these boundaries, we find that 
French is the language of one-half of Belgium and of Eastern Switzerland; of 
Haiti; of portions of Canada, 
 ew Brunswick, and the United States. :French is 
spoken, moreover, by the educated classes of every civilised country, more 
especially in thp south of Europe; and whatever conquests may be made by 
English in transoceanic countries, the nations of the old world are not likely to 
abandon French as the most ready medium for exchanging their ideas. 


Departments. 


Ain . 
Aisne 
Allier 
Alpes (Basses-) 
Alpes (Hautes-). 
Alpes-Maritimes 
Anlèehe 
Ardennes. 


Ariége . 
Aube 
Aude 
Aveyron 


Has Rhin . 
BouchC's-du- 
 
Hhi\ne , 
Calvados 
('antal 
Charcnte . 
Charmte- t 
Inféricure I 
Cher 
Corrèze 
('Ol"8e 
Cûte-d'Or . 


Cûtl's-du-Nord 
Creus(' . 
})orrlogne . 
Houbs. 


Dr(,me . 
Eure 
}';lIrl'-f-1-Loir 
Jo'ini -;tèrc 


G.lrd 
Garonllf' (lI.mtc-) 
(tcrn .. 
Gironde 


FRANCE AND COLONlE
. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF FRAr.CE. 


Area. 
Enp-l. Sq. 
Miles. 
2,239 
2,839 
2,822 
2,68.5 


2,158 
1,482 
2,136 
2,020 


],890 
2,317 
2,438 
3,376 


235 
1,971 
2,132 
2,'!17 
2,294 
:.1,635 
2,780 
2,26,5 
3,377 
3,383 


2,6.)9 
2, ];)0 
3,.)4(; 
2,0]8 


2,253 
2,429 
2.4'L.) 
3,761 


Inha- Arron- " 
Popul:1tion. bitants disse- Cantons. 
 om- , 
May, 1872. Doc. 31, 1876. to a Sq. ments. No. n'N
es. CapitaL 
I>lile. No. . 
163 5 36 452 
]98 5 37 837 
]45 4 28 317 
50 5 30 25] 


363,290 
5;)2,439 
39\1,8'2 
]39,332 


]]8,898 
199,037 
380,277 
320,217 


246,298 
2;).5,687 
28.5,927 
402,47-1 


66,78] 
5;)4,911 
454,0] 2 
2
1,867 
367,520 
465,653 
335,392 
302,746 
2.)8,;)07 
3í4,5 !O 


622,295 
274,663 
4S0,ln 
29],2;)] 


2,1H8 
2,300 
2,268 
2,595 


320,417 
377,8H 
21i2,ß22 
642,963 


420,131 
47l1,3fì2 
284,il7 
705,14\1 


365,462 
5GO,427 
405,783 
]36,166 


]]9,094 
203,6"4 
384,378 
326,782 


244,795 
2.).),217 
300,065 
413,826 


68,600 
556,379 
450,220 
231,086 
373,9ÕO 
465,628 
345,613 
311,525 
26:!,701 
3ï7,663 


630,957 
278,
23 
489,H48 
306,094 


321,75/\ 
3;3.1;29 
283,Oi 5 
666,106 


423,804 
4ï7,7; 0 
283,546 
735,2t2 


50 
138 
183 
163 


127 
III 
124 
122 


292 
278 
214 
104 
162 
li9 
123 
138 
is 
1I1 


234 
132 
138 
153 


128 
162 
12:1 
256 


192 
1m' 
118 
194 


3 
3 
3 
5 


3 
5 
4 
5 


1 
3 
6 
4 
5 
6 
3 
;3 
5 
4 


5 
4 
6 
4 


4 
5 
4 
5 


4 
4 
5 
6 


24 
25 
31 
31 


20 
26 
31 
42 


6 
27 
38 
2:
 
29 
40 
29 
29 
62 
36 


48 
25 
47 
27 


29 
36 
24 
43 


40 
39 
2 
4 


Bourg. 
'Laon. 
l\Ioulins. 
Digne. 


189 
150 
339 
501 


Gap. 

iee. 
Pri vas. 
:Mézières. 


336 
446 
4,;6 
289 


Foix, 
Troycs. 
('areassonne. 
Hodez. 


106 
108 


BeIfort. 
:Marseille. 
Caen. 
Aurillac. 
Angoulème. 
La Rochelle. 
ROllrgcs. 
Tulip. 
Ajaceio. 
Dijon. 


764 
2M 
426 
479 
291 
287 
364 
;17 


387 
26:
 
582 
637 


St. Brieux:. 
Guéret. 
J'ériglleux. 
Besançon. 


370 
700 
426 
285 


Yalcnre. 
Evreu'C. 
Chartres. 
Qllimp"r, 


347 
584 
4q5 
551 


Kìmes. 
Toulouse. 
Allch. 
Bordeaux:. 



FllANCE AXÐ COLOXIES. 883 
Area, Tnha- Arron- 
Population. bitants disse- Cantons, Com- 
Departments. En!!'l. Sq. IlIa)', 1872. Dec. 31. t876. to a f'q. ments. No. ßÑlles. Capital. 
:Miles. Jltile. No. o. 
Héralùt :/,393 429,8i8 445,033 lliQ 4 36 335 Montpellier. 
11le-et- Vilaine 2,.'i97 b89,532 602,i12 232 6 43 352 R('nneB. 
luan 2,6
-I 27i ,693 281,:!48 108 4 2:! 24.'i Chãteauroux. 
Illdre-et- Loire 2,361 317,027 324,8i5 1:16 3 24 281 Tours. 
I
f-rc 3,
01 bi5.784 581,099 1"1 4 45 555 Grcnoble. 
Jura 1,9:!8 28i ,634 28'.823 152 4 32 584 Lons-Ic-:'aunier. 
landI's. 3,Q99 300,528 303.Q08 117 3 28 331 l\Iunt-de-:\Llrsan. 
Loir-et-Cher 2,452 26><,801 2i2,U34 111 3 :14 297 Blois. 
Loire 1,838 5,.0,611 590.613 321 3 30 328 
t, :f:tif'llne. 
Loire (Haute-) 1,9]6 3t18,i32 313.721 164 3 28 2c2 Lp I'u\". 
Loire-Inférieure 2,654 602,i06 612,972 23] 5 45 215 Xantpii. 
Loiret . 2,614 353,021 360,903 138 4 31 349 OrléanB. 
Lot. 2,012 281,40t 2i6,512 ]37 3 29' 321 Cahors. 
Lot-et-Garonne . 2,067 319,289 316,9
0 153 4 :15 3]9 A
('n. 
Lozère . 1,996 135,190 138,319 69 3 24 194 l\I'-fi de . 
:\Iaille-et-Loire . 2,i49 bl8,Hl õli,258 189 5 34 380 Angers. 
:\Ianche 2,289 644,7i6 539,910 236 6 48 643 St. Lô. 
:\Iarne . 3,139 386,157 40ï.7!;0 129 5 32 66.) ('h.-nons. 
:\I.lrne (Haute-) . 2,402 2,",1,196 252,448 105 3 28 250 Ch,mmont. 
l\layenne . 1,996 350,6J7 351,933 li6 3 27 274 La
al. 
lIIeurthe-et- 2,{\25 365,137 404,609 201 4 27 596 Xancy. 
"Ioselle 
Meuse 2,405 2
4,i25 294,059 122 4 :.8 587 I
ar-Ic-Duc. 
Morùihan . 2,625 490,352 506,5i3 193 4 37 248 Vanncs. 
Xièvre. 2,632 339,917 346,822 1
2 4 25 313 K I'H'rs. 
Kord 2,193 1,4t i ,i64 1,519,5!;.) 694 7 61 661 Lille. 
OiBe 2,261 396.804 401,618 Iii 4 35 701 ßeaI:VaiB. 
Orne 2,354 398,250 392.516 16ï 4 36 511 Alençon. 
l'as-de-Calais 2,3.31 761.158 i93,140 311 6 44 904 Arras. 
l'uy-de-Dûme . 3.0iO 566,463 5io,207 Ib6 5 50 456 C'lermont- Ferrand 
Pyrénées (Bas
es-) 2.943 426,ïOO 431,525 147 5 40 558 Pau. 
P
 réne('S I 1,749 235,156 238,037 136 3 26 480 TarbeB. 
(Hautes-) I 
Pyréné(,B- t 1.592 191,8.56 197.940 124 3 17 231 PC'rpignan. 
Orientales t 
Rhône . 1.077 670,247 70.'i,131 653 2 29 264 Lvon. 
f.:a.me (Haute-) 2,062 303,088 304.052 147 3 28 b83 V;'soul. 
f.:.lôlIß-
t-Loire 3,:102 598,344 614,309 IS6 5 50 588 l\I.ìcon. 
Sarlhe 2,:396 446,603 446,2:;G 186 4 33 386 L.. :\IanB. 

avoie . 2.224 267,9;J8 21>8,361 121 4 29 327 C'hambéry. 
Ravoie (Hau'e,). 1,667 27:1,027 27: 1 ,801 164 .. 28 313 Annecy. 

eine 184 2;!20,060 2.410.849 13,1O:.! 3 _8 72 Paris. 
Seine.lnférieure 2,330 i90,022 798,414 343 5 51 759 Houen. 
f.:eine-et-:\Iarne . 2.21.5 341,490 :'47,323 1.;7 6 29 6'!9 IIlelun. 
Sf'inC'-et-Oise 2,164 õ80.180 561,990 260 6 36 685 \' crsailleB. 
Sh'T(,s (Deux-) 2,31i 331,243 336,655 145 4 31 356 XiOlt. 
Somme . :l,3i9 5.'ii,015 556,641 235 5 41 833 Amiens. 
Tarn 2,217 352,718 3.;9.212 162 4 35 3]7 Alh". 
Tarn-et-Garonne 1,436 221,610 2:!1,:!64 lQ4 3 24 194 :\[OIihuhan. 
Yar. 2,:J49 293,7.'i7 295.763 121 5 2R 14-'i Draguig-nan. 
Vaucluse 1,370 263,431 25õ,703 187 4 22 150 A \"ignon. 
Vendée 2,..88 40],446 411,781 160 3 30 298 Roche-sur- Yon. 
Vienne, 2.691 320,598 3:10,916 12:1 5 31 300 Poi tiers. 
ViennC' (Haute-) 2,130 322,-U7 336.061 1.;i 4 27 2(,2 IJilnogps. 
V OSg:l'S . 2.:!66 3:
2.9 8t! 40ï ,082 179 5 29 5:11 l'pinal. 
Y onne , 2.8ß8 363,608 3,'i9,IJ70 125 5 37 4S5 Au"..rre. 
Total . 21'4,091 36,102,921 36,905, i88 181 362 :',fW:1 3f\.0.)f; 
- '"-- 
 -...--.. 
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AREA AND POPULATION OF FRENCH COLONIES. 
Area. Inhabitants 
En
1 Sq. Population. to ß Sq. 
Miles. :Mile. 
AFRICA :- 
Algeria. 122,912 2,867.626 23 
f't'llegal 62.000 221.000 3 
Gabon 100 ;),000 50 
I{éunion 764 I 83.163 239 
Mayotte, &c. 257 2';,196 98 
AsIA :- 
India 196 271,460 1,385 
Cochinchina 21,707 1,600,01.'0 i4 
Cambodia (protected) 32,380 890,000 27 
AMERICA :- 
St. Pierre and J\liquc1on 81 5,4tH 68 
Guaddoupe . 720 173.H9 240 
:Martinique 381 160,831 422 
French Guiana 46,'148 32,500 0'7 
POLYNESIA ;- 
K ew Caledonia 6,78;') 58,300 9 
I ovalt\" Islandß 830 13,334 16 
l\[,;rq uesRs 478 6,011 13 
Clipperton 2 noinh. 
Tahiti (pruh>Cted) . 438 10.703 2.'; 
Tubuai, y,nitu, Oparo do.) . 56 700 13 
Tuamutu An'h. (do.) 2,570 8,000 3 
Gambier Islanùs (do.) 12 1.-- 00 125 
Tot'll Colonies 299,.'i17 6,533,9"4 22 
France 204.091 36.905,71;8 181 
- 
Grand Total 503.608 43,439,74:.! 86 
FRANCE; 


ITS DEP\RT\lE'l/TS, K AT1:llAL REGIOXS, AI'<D PRINCIPAL CO\l
I{;:<'ES IX 1876. 
Each Commnne eonsi,ts of a town and its environs. Its population, thprefore, is greater than that of 
the town bearing- the same name. In the text the population of the towns is given. 


r.,.rl-'. I A=""
'" I N"""'" """'- ! -- "'- ,.. """'"...... 
COl{
E (('OU- AncclO, BASTlA, Uanda di Dentro, llanda di I Babtia(17,572),A j aCCiO(17,050). 
I:-;ICA). I C \L\1, CORTE, I Fuuri. 
SARTENE. 
THE PYRE
E
, THE L.A
DE
, A
J THE BA
I
 OF THE G.\HOXXE. 
P Y R 'f; 
 É!<; 
- I I'FIIP1ùN.\'I/, CÉIIET, Capsir. Val de I'ègre, Yallesl'ir, Perllig-nan (28,3.53), RÏ\esaltes 
ORIEXTJ,LEs. I'RADES. Aspn.'s, V alle
 s ofthe Têt, th.. I (6,3:.!9). 
. Agly, S,llanqut., &c. I 
ARIEGE. FOIX, PA\1IERS, 81'. \'alley of the AIiége, Cous('- Pamiers (8,967), Foix (6,362). 
I GnlOxs. r.ms, &c. 
H AUT E - G A- I T/JULOU'E, 
lntF.T, Laurag-uais, C'ousprans, Com- Toulouse (131,642), 
t, Gaullens 
ROKXE. ST. G A U DEN s, ming-es, Kébouzan, Quau'e- (';,955), HO'vel (';,613). 
., \'ILLEFIIAI<CHE. Vallées,Lomagne,TouIousain. 
P Y R EKE E::; TARHES, ARGELÈS, Valleys of thp .\ure and thp Tarbes (21,29:1), Bagnères 
(HAUTE::;-). B.-\GXÈIIES. Adour; Plateau of Lanne- (9,508), Lourùcs (5,471). 
mczan, Kéhouzan, A,talac. 
Vallevof the Guw-s of Béarn, 

o
le, Labourd. Luwer 
J\avarre, Landes. Touyas. 


P Y R É X É EsP Ar, llAYOXI<E. :\lAu- 
(BA
;o;E;o;-). I 
OX, OLOIIOX, 
OR I'HEz. 


'fARK-ET-G.\- 
lWXK E. I 


AreH. Coxno\l, 
LE('fOl:'UE, LO\1- 
HE7. l\I1It
xnE. 

I/J:<'T,H'IIAX, C "TEL- 

AIU(ASI', l\Iol
8-\c. 


Comming-cs, 
gnac. 
Plateau of QUl'rcy . Valley of 
the Garonne. Lomagne. 


Astarac, 


Pan (28,908), Bayonne (27,416), 
(Horon IStp. Murie (8,644), 
Orthez (6,6:.!4), Hasp.uren 
(5,õ66), Biarritz (5,50i), 
Salies (õ,140). 
Auch (13,785), Condom (7,873), 
Lectoure (5,507). 


GERS. 


Anna- 


LOT- E T-G A, \ ,\GFX, 'l.\I"IA:<'DE 
ROKXE. KEItA(', \"ILLE- 
NEUVE-V'AGEX. 


Agenais, Lumagne, Armagnac. 


l\lontauban (26.952). 
Ioissac 
(9,137). Castel-&rrasin 
(6,906). 
Ag"n (19,!\03), Villf'neuve 
(U,44
), :\Iarmande (8,961). 
'funneins (8,199), Nérac 
(7,.j86). 



DEP.ART
E:NTS, KATUR.-ti. REGIOSS, AND PRIXCIPAL COMML
ES. 385 


Departments. 


THE PYREXEE::;, THE LAX DES. AXD THE BASIN OF THE GAHO"K"KE--(Colltintled). 


Communes of o"er :;,000 Inhabitants. 


L\XDES. 
GIROXDE. 


Arrondissements. I K arural Regions. 

lnST-DE-l\[u,sA
, Landes, Buch, :\Iaransin, Cha- 
Dn" Sr. SinER. I losse. 
Th'RUF A ,''-, B \ZAS, I L.mdes. 
Iédoc. Bordelais
 Baza- 
HLA'E, LA HÉOLE, d.lis. lIénangt', Entl"('-Deu
- 
LESPAIU'E, LI- 'Ins, LiLouruais, Bla)ais. 
BOCR:>!E. 


D,I
 (10.250), 
Iont-de-
Iar;,an 
(9.310). 
Bordl'au
 (21,').140), Lihourne 
(15,231), Ilegies (6,202), 
Caudcran (5,:JU6', La Testf' 
(5,314), Hazas (5,\)73). 


AUDE. 


THE ALPS, THE RHÔXE, AXD THE :\IEDITERRAXE.\N CUAST REGIO
::;. 


1I0ntagne :Koire, Corbières, Careassonne (2.;,971), :Karbonne 
lhzl's, Lauraguais. 'yalle) of l (19.9G8). Castelnaudar) 
the Au<J.e, Lagoons (Etangs). (9,042), Limoux (G,661), 
Ce.-ennes, Yalle)s 01 the Lez, :\Iontpellier (.;5.25!!), Béziers 
the lIérault, the Urb, Dnd the (:11\.227), CHte (21\.6!J(J), 
Aude, Lagoons. Lodèye (10,.'i2R), Lunel. 
(1\,31';), AgdeI8.251), Pézenas 
(i.966), Bédarieux (7,961) 
IIlèze (6.825), Clermont- 
I'Hérault (5,964), St. POllS 
(5,80!J). 
"Kîmes (63,001), Alais (20.893), 
Ik'!'.
éges (10,668), La Grand'- 
Combe (10,152'. lIeaueairp 
(l\,ii7), 
t. Gilles (6,3021, 
rzès (i'í,õ8.'i), Le Vigan 
(5,:J89), Andllze (5,110). 
PRIYAS, LAHGE"- 1I0untains of ViY'lrais, Coiron" Annonay (15,848), Auheuas 
TitRE, TOLR
us. I Valley of the Hhûne. I (7,781), Prims (i,753), Tour- 
non (6,083). 
BOT'CHE:o:-Dr- :\IARSEILLE, Alx"Camarglle, Crau, Valley of the :\[arseille (311;,868), Aix 
RlIÓXE. ARLES. Durance, Hill negion, ::'hore (28,693), ArIes (2i'í.G9.j), 
Hegion. 'l'araseon (10,409" La Ciotat 
(1O.0.j8), Aubagne (8.02i), 
::'alon (i,021), IIhrtigues 
(6,963), 8t, Rerny (.j,999). 
DRAGUlG"AS, Em- Ba.in of thpArgens, Mountains Toulon (70,509), H
'èrf's 
GXOLES, TOULO
. of the :\[oors, Yalle) of the I (12.289), La 8eyne (10,G5.;), 
Gapt.au, 
hore Uegion. Draguignan 19,223), Bn- 
gnoles (5.840). 
AL PE
-
IARI- XICE, GRA
SF, Pc- Yalle
s of thf' Roya, the Vésu- Xiee (53,397), Colnnes (14,022), 
TIlIE::;. GET-TIiESIEllS. hip, thf' 'l'inée, and the Var, I Gr:l
se (13.01;7), :\Ienton 
Shore Uegion. (7.1H9), Antibp
 (6,i52). 
A\lGxos, ApT, CAIl- Yentoux, Léberon. Palus, lnig-non (3:;,008), Carpf'ntras 
PE:>!TR,AS, ORASGE, Yallf'
's of the Hhône and of l (10,479), OrangI' (10,212), 
the Durance. Camillon (8,454), L'lsle 
(6,50
), Apt (i'í,68i), Pertuis 
(5,G49), Bollène (5,478). 
Queyras, Oisans, Charnpsau..., Gap (9,294). 
DéYolu
'. I 
:\Iountains of L'pper Provence, Digne (7,222),:\Ianosque(6,136). 
Valley of the Durance. I 
Dévoluv. Diois, Forest of f'aou, Valence (23,220), Romans 
Trieastin, Yalley of the' (12,923), l\I"ntélimart 
Uhûne. I (11.946), Crest (5,600). 
Oisans, Dé,'oluy,Lans, Yf'reors, Grpnohle (45,426), Vienne 
Grandp-C'h,lrtIf'llSf'. Grandes- (26,502), Voiron (11,064), 
Rou<ses, :-:ept-Laux, Graisi-' Bourgoin (5,0
1). 
vaudan, Biène. I 
Plain of 
a"o
', Bauges, :\Iau- ('hambéry (18,545). 
rienne, Tarentaise. 


HÉHAULT. 


GARD. 


ARDÈCHE. 


VAn. 


YAUCLUSE. 


ALPES 
(HA(,TE:5-). 
ALI'E:O: 
(BA
f:ES). 


DRÔ:\IE. 


I
ÈnE. 


SA VOlE. 


SA VOlE 
(HAUTE-). 


CARC"AS<OSXE, CAS- 
TI<:L'At:DAR', Ll- 
MOI:X, :KARBOXNE. 
:\IUSTPELL1EII, BÉ- 
ZIIoRS, LODìTE, ðT. 
I'oss. 



ìJdFS. ALAI_, 
VIG,\X, L'û.s. 


GAP, BRlA"ÇO
, 
E\lHRCX. 
DII;XE, BAReELo:>!- 

ETTE, CAsrEL- 
LAXF, FOilCAL- 
QUlEII. 
ISTEROX. 
DIE, :\IOSTÉLI\lART, 
l\"YO'S, YALE
CE. 


GRESOBLE, LA 'l'ocR- 
Dt:-Pl"-, ST. l\1\R- 
CEI LI', YIESSE. 


L. Cén'nnf's, Yallevs of the 
(;ardons. Vaull,.j:-l'. Garrigm,s, 
l\Iarshes, and Dunes. 


C'lA'IJ<ÉR'. ALRFHT- 
'\II.LE, 'I..t; nEllS. 
r:-;T. JEA,-m:-ll\t;- 
RI"S
E. 
A":<.ECY, Bo"",,- Génevois, Faucigny, Chablais 
VILLE:, 
r. JLLlE
, 
THo
o". 


Annecv ílO,976), 
(5,5Õl). 


Thonon 
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FRA
CE. 


Arrondissements. 


THE JURA A
D THE BA:sJ
 OF THE :smmE. 


Communes of over 5,000 Inhabitants. 


Departments. 


_-\IN. 
JURA. 


DOUBS. 


nHI
 tBAS-). 

'-\()
E 
,(HAUTE-). 
('OTE-V'Ole 


SAÔXE-ET- 
LOIRE. 


HHÔXE. 


LOZÈRE 
LOIRE 
(HAFT!':.). 
AYEYRON. 


r.-\R
, 


LOT. 
CA
TAL. 
PUY -DE- 
DÚ:\IE. 


CORRÈZE. 
DORDuUNE. 


YIE
XE 
(H.\UTE-). 
CREUSE. 


ALLIER. 


lIoCRG, BELLEY,G E'<, 
NA
TUA,T.Hf
\"'n\:,. 
LONs - LE - SAUNIEU, 
DÙLE, PULIG" , , 
::5T. CLAUDE. 


llE<ANCOX, BAl'llE- 
LE.-D.HIES. )I..:\T- 
RÉLIAHD, !'USTAK- 
LIER, 
BELFOUr. 
VESOUL,GUAY, LCRE. 


DuoN, BEAU'IE, IH \.- 
TILLON-St.'R. 
EINE, 
HLMl!H.. 
::\IÂcI>N, ACTt!N, CH,\.- 
LON - SUU - SAÔ"E. 
CHAUOLLES, Lou, 
HANS. 


LYON, VILLE 
FRANCHE. 


Natural RegiollB, 


Jura, Bugey, Dombes, Bresse. 


:\Iollntains and table.land of the 
J nra, Bresse, 1!'inage. 


:\[oulltains and table-land of the 
Jura. 


Gap of Belfort, 
\T"'ges, F,lUcille., J[ountains of 
Lure, Valley of the S'tône. 
:.IIorvan, Auxois, Châtillollllais, 
Côte-d'Or, Plain 01 the Saône. 


\Iorvan, Alltunnais. Charollais, 
BIÎunnais, Bresse. 


n"unt"ins of Lyonnais and 
Bealljolais, Vallpys of the 
Saône and the Rhùne. 


THE CENTRAL PLATEAU. 


!tIESUB, FLOR\C, Plateau of Gévaudan. 
l\IAuVE10J s. I 
LE PI Y, BmouDB, I Plateau of Velay. 
Y 
SINGEA(;'<. 
RUDEZ, ESI'ALION, Caus,es, Ségales, Hills of Rou- 
l\hLLAU, ST. AF- ergue. 
FRIQUE, VILLE- 
FUA"CHE. I 
ALHY, CASTRES, l\[ontugne Noire, Hills of L!l- 
GAILLAC, LAvAuu. eaune, :Sidobre, Albigeois. 


B"urg (lð,6!n). 
Dùle (12,9:!-1), Lons-Ie-Saunier 
(11,3Jl), St. Claude (7,550), 
Salins (6,2il). l\lorez (5,41
), 
Arbois ( 5,027), Poligny 
(5,010). 
ßeóançon (5-1,40-1), 
Iontbéliard 
(8,9;;8), Ponlarlier (5,i14). 


BeIfort (15,173). 
\'esoul (9.206), Gray (7,401), 
Fongerullps (.5....59). 
Dijon (47,939), Beaune n 1,421), 
Auxonne (6,532). 
Le Creusot (26."32), Châlon- 
sur-lSaône (:W,89.5j, :\Iâcon 
(Ii ,5iO), Autun (12,889), 
1\1ontci au-Ies-Mines (11,Ull), 
Tournus (5.527). 
Lyou (3"2,815), Tarare (H,3P3), 
Villef,slIche (12,485), Givors 
(11,910), V.lleurbanne 
(9,033), Caluire - et - Cuire 
(8,iU2), Amplppuis (6,91.5), 
('onrs (6,157), Oullins (5,674), 
V..nis<ieux (5,224), Ste. 1<'uy- 
lé.-Lyon (5,ll8). 


I :\Iende (7,300). 
Le Puy (19,250), YssingelUx 
(8,371\. 
'Iillau (15,695), Rodez (13,37.5), 
YilIl.franche (10,124). Anbin 
(9,86"), DecazpviIle (9,M7), 

t. Affriqu
 (i .622). 
ClI8tres (:!5,856), AlLy (19,169), 
l\Iazamet (14,16R\, Gailla( 
(8,12-1), Lavau..(i ,563). Graul- 
hpt (6 940). (Ja,m.ux (6,lflO), 
Rabasteus (5,161 ),ra)"laurens 
(un). 
CAHOIUI, FIGEAC, Caussp of Lot, Yalleys of the l Cahors (13,660). Figeae (7,333), 
GUUUIJ"N. I D ,rdllgne and the Lot. Gourdon (:;,0!J8). 
Al."IIILLAC, IIJAUHHC, Cézallier, Cantal, rIal'èze. AUl'Illal' (1l,211), St. Flour 
)[l"IIAT, ST. FLOl'R. I (5.:UH). 
(",E\I
\()"T-FFltHA"'D, Plateau of All\"('rg-ne,l\fountnins Cll'rmllnt (n.772), Thiel's 
A\lHIoRT, IgS'HUE, of Forez, Valley of the Li- \ (16,3!3), Uiom (10,:;01), 
RIO\I, THiERS. magne. J'<oire (6.250), St. Itémy 
(,5.:;72). 
Tl LLE. BRlVE, TTS<EL. Plateau of Limousin. Tnlle (15,342). Bri,'c (11,920). 
PÜUOl'El'''. HEII- Péri
"rrl, Kontronn',is, Sarla- ;PériguPl1x (2-1.169), ner
érac 
Gi:IIA(', NO"Tu()N, d"i<. Valley of the DuJdogne, I (13,120), 1'"rlat (6,.554). 
RIIIÉRAC, S \lU.AT. Double, I 
LIMOGES, BELLAC, Plateau of L,mc>usin. Limoges (,,9,011), f;t. J nnien 
UUCHE _ CHOUAIU, I (8.221). 1St YlÏpix (7,-129), St. 
Sr. YUIEI"-. Léonard (5,98!J), 
GUÉRE1', At!RU

ON, Plateaux of l\Iarche and Li- .\ubllsson (6,8" i), 
B 0 U 11 G A N E U F, mou-in. I (5,859). 
B()U
!O;AC. 
MOUL'''., GAX" 
T, Platpaux of Bourhonnais, Yal-: l\Iontluçon (23,416), l\[oulins 
LA PALIS"E 1\I0:\T- l..ys of the Loire \lnd the I (21,i7"). Commpntry (12 9i8), 
Lll,"". Allier. Yichy(6,42R).Gannat(5,.568), 
Cusset (6,3U8), .!\Iontvicq 
(6,242). 


Guéret 
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THE ('E"TRAL PLATEAU.-(Co>lfillued). 


Departments. 


Arrondiøsements. 


NIIt1mù 
 


LOIRE. 


CHARE
TE. 


CHA RFXTE- 
I:-;FÉHIEnm. 


YIE
XE. 


F:ÈVRES 
(DEn:-). 
YEKDÉE. 


XIÈVRE. 


CHER. 


IXDRE 


LOIRET. 


LOIR-ET- 
CIIEn. 
En:E-ET - 
LOIR. 
IKDRF.-ET- 
I,oum. 

L\I:-;E-ET- 
LOlliE. 


::'ARTHE. 


l\IAYEXXE. 


CUDmnmes of over 6,000 Inhabitants. 



T. ÉTlE

E, 
In:o.T- Hills of Forez, Valley of the 
BIBSON, ROA':o.E. Loire, Beaujolais. 


CHAHE
TE AXD VEXDÉE. 
I A'1GOITtyE, BARUE- Confolennais, Terres-Chaudes, 
ZIECX, COG:o.AC, Pa)'s-Bas, Bois, Ch..mpagne, 
Cmu'oLENs, RUF- Double. 
FEC. 
LA ROCHELLE, Jo:o.- Dou!.1e, Champagne, Bocage, 
I Z.C, :\IAHE:o.:\ES, I Marais. 
ROCHEFOIIT, 
h. 
I JEAI< - })'A:\GÉLY, 
SAI'1TES. 
POITIEItS, CH4.TEL- Plateau, Valle,s of tbe Vienne 
I LBIIAILT, Cl\lIn, I andtheChaieute. 
I LOlllr:o., l\lO:o.TMO- 
RII LO:\. 
I XIUIIT , BRF
SUIRE, Bocage, Pl..in, 
lar.h. 
'lELLE, pARTHE- 1 
"Ii\Y. 
LA ROCHE-
rR- Yo:o.. Bocage, Plain, l\larsh, I.lunds. 
Fo:o. TEN A Y - LE _ I 
CO\lTK, s 'RLE
- 
D'OLON:o.ES. 


THE BAf.:IX OF THE LOIRE. 
,XEVEUS, CH4.TEAl- 
liJrvan, Valleys of the Yonne 
CHI:o.O:o.', CLAMEO" I and the Loire. 
COS:o.B. 
B01'IIGE
. 1'1'. AYAND- Plateau,80logne. 
::\In:o.T-Ro:o.D, SA'- 
CIoRRB. I 
CH"TEArRorx, LE C11ßmpagne, Buis - Chaud, 
I BL 
'C. LA CH..\TIIE' I Brenne. 
I8s0UJlLx. 
IORLÉANS, GlEN, Solognp, Val. Pu;
aye,Gî\linais, 
I l\IO:o.TARGIS,pITHI' 1- orest of Orléans, Beauee. 
HERS. I 
BI nIS, ROMORA'i'TI'1' j Beauce, Val, Snlogne. 
VEXUô\lE. 
CHARTRES. CH 4.TPAl- Beauee, Dllnois. Drouais, Thy- 
DIN, DREIX, NO-I méra;s,Perche. . 
GEXT-LE-RoTlIOU. I 
'1'01 RS, CHI:o.OX, Gâtine, Varenne. Champ('igne, 
LoeHEs. Plat!'a" of St. )laure. Brenne. 
AXGFIt,.Bu r.É. ('HO- Anjou, Vallée, !llallges, Bocagp. 
LET, S
IMIR I 
i SlGRÉ. 
I L.'l\1.
 '"S, LA FLicHE I ('. ë.-ron
. Tower l\Iaine, Beli- 
I l\1A'\! ERS, 8T. CA- lIoi., Gâtine, 
LAls. 
LA'AJ, CH4.TEAl- Coëuons, '{;pp('r 
IJ.ine, Craon- 
I GOXTlER, l\l
y _ I uais. 
E
:SE. 


I:5t. Étienne (126,019), Roanne 
(22,79;), U" e - de - Git:l 
115,004).St.Chamond(14.4:!0), 
Filmin
 (ll,9ï2), Cham bon- 
Fellgerolles (8,314), Uica- 
marie (6,700), Terrenoire 
(6,378), :\I,.ntbrison (6,363), 

t. Jlllien-en,Jarret (6.230), 
Chaz
lles-sllr-Lyon (5,915), 
h.ieux (õ,194), Panissières 
(õ,Olï). 


Angoulême (30,513), Cognac 
(14,900). 


Rnehefort (27,012), T ß Rochelle 
(19.583), 
aintes (13,72.5), St. 
J
an-d'Angély (7,17:!). St. 
Georg('s (5,208), Royan 
(5,155). 
P,.itiers (33,253), Chât('llerault 
(18,0;;3), 1I10ntmorillon 
(5,105). 


Purthenay 



iort (20,923), 
(5,091). 
Roche - sur - Yon (Napoléon) 
(9,755), l:5ables - d'Olonne 
(9,347), Fontenay-Ie-t 'omte 
(8.453), I,m.on (6,247), Noir- 
moutie
 (5,787). 


Ken-rs (22,704), Cosne (6,851), 
Fourchambault (5,b84), 
Clamecy (5,432), La Charité 
(5,086). 
BOllrges (35,785), VieTzon-Ville 
(8,995), St. Amand-1\1ont- 
}{ond (5,499), Vierzon- Vilhlge 
(6,731), l\Iehun-sur-Yèue 
(6,326), Dun-h,-R"i (5.001). 
Châteaurou" (19,442), IS80lIdun 
(13,703), Le ßlallc (6,122), 
Hllzançais (5,109), Argenton 
(5,582). 
Orléans (;)2.157), Montargis 
(9,175), Gien (7.555), Briare 
(5.152), l'ithh'iers (5,006). 
nIoi. (20.;)15), Vendôme (9,221), 
Romoralltin (7,826). 
Chartres (20,4G
). Drellx (7,922), 
Kogent - Ie - Rotrou (7,63
), 
Châteaudlln (6,694). 
Tours (48,:\2;)). Chinon (6,3UI), 
LocheB (5,1185). 
AJlg-eJs (.56.846), Cholpt(14,2R8), 
lSaumur (13,822), Chal(llllles- 
slIT-Loire (5,530), Trelazé 
(5.264). 
Le 1\1ans (50.1,5), La Flèehe 
(9,405), Sah.é (5,947), l\Iamers 
(5.312). 
La\al (2,,10,), l\Iayennt' 
(10,098), ('''dteau - GontieI 
(7,218), Ernée (.5,336). 


. 
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FRAXCE. 


Arrondissements. 


THE BASIN OF THE LOIRE-(Colltimwd). 


Departments. 


. I 
LOn
E - INFE - NA"'IES, ANCE"W, 
RIEVRE. C'H,hEAUIIRIA"T, 
PU\tIl<EI:F, ST. 
N AZ \IRB. 


1\IORBlHAN. 


FlNIS'l'ÈHE. 


CÚTE
-Dr- 
NUHD. 


ILT,E-ET- 
VILAINE. 


1\IANCHE. 


ORNE. 


C'ALVADOS. 


YONNE. 


AVBE. 


Natuml Regions. Communes of over Õ,OOO Inhabitants. 
Plateau of Brittany, V"Uey of l Nantes (122,24i). S 
 N,lzaire 
the Loire. Hlière, Guémnde, (18,300), Chantenay (9.953), 
Uttz. Hpzé (6,!H9), Blain (6.80.), 
Gllérande (6,804), (iué",éné- 
Pellfao (6,16i), Nort (5,76õ), 
Vertou (.5,4 íl). Chàteauhriant 
(5,221-), Vallet (5,200), An- 
cenis (5,177), Plessé (5,164). 


BRETAGXE (BRITTANY). 


V A ""ES, LORIFI<T, Landes of Lanvaux, Vannetais, 
PL<>ER\tEL Po:.- Coast Hegion, Islands. 
TnY. 


(
l!n[PER, BREI'T, 
CH\.rFArLlN,l\loR- 
LAn:, Qn\tI'ERLÉ. 


I ST. BRIEre, DINAN, 
GTIXOAltIF, LAS- 
INION, LoUDÉAC. 
i , 
RENN!':!!, Fm;GERER, 
I i\l1I
TFORT, REflO", 
ST. l\IALO, \'lTRÉ. 


Como'laille, l\lontag'Ile K oire, 
Valley ot the Aulne, Landf's 
of Carhaix, Hills of .\rl ée, 
Léon. 


Monts IIIenez, Léon, Trégorrois. 


Bnsin of the Vilpine, 
Llr8h of 
Dol, Pays l\Ialouin. 


Lorient (35,165), Vann('s 
( 17,946), Ploerllleur (10.600), 
Pomivy (8,2.'i2), Langllidic 
(6.43,3), Hennpbont (6,05C\. 
Sarzffiu (5,718), Caudan 
(5,iOi), Ploi'nnel (6.506). 
I:\re"t (66,82F), I\lorlaix (15.1B31, 
Qllimper (l:l,8i9). Lambé- 
zf'Ilac (12,379), Dou,lrnenez 
(8,637), Landerneau (8,195), 
Crozon (7,763), St. Pol de 
Léon (i,005), Qui(Javas 
(6,8112), Qllimpel'lé (6,';33), 
Plougastel- D'wulas (6,506), 
St. herre-Qllilbi!{non (6,301), 
Briee (5,906), Plougpumeau 
(5,9.51), Pleyben (ii,2:.!9). 
St. Bripllc (16,3.:i5), Dinan 
(8,180), Giling-alllp (7,895), 
Lannion (6,2!)4), Londéac 
(5,901), P1évin (5,664), Plouha 
(5,229). 
Rennes (57.177), St. Hernm 
(U,281), Fougèn's (1l.873), 

t. :\la10 (10,295), \T it..)' 
(9,870), Le Gmnd Fllugelaé 
(6.3iO), Cancale (6,239), Re- 
Jon (6,446), Combourg(5.5.'i8), 
Plem tuit (5,238). 


J
OWER XOmrAXDY AXD ('OTEXTIN. 



T. Lû, AVRANCHES, Avranchin, Cot..ntin, 
I CHERBOI.:RG, ('oc- I ,!Har.lis (l\larllh). 
I TA"CEB, l\lORTAIN, 
V ALOGNES. I 
I AU:NÇON, ARGENTAX, 
I DO'-lI'RONT, i\[oR- 
TAGSE. 
CAES, BAYEl"X, FA- 
I LAISE, 
ISIFl '\. 
I 
O
T - L'.E\ÉQI:E, I 
'IRE. 


Hague, C'herhollrg (:17,186), Granville 
I (12,.j27), St. Lô (9,706), 
A\Tanches (8.);)i), Coobn('es 
(8.00
), Valo!:'nes (5,831), 
Tourlaville (.j,7.H). . 
Pf'rchf', lIrerlera'llt, Alençon- Alf'nçon(l6,615),Hers(1l,155), 
nais, Marches. I La Ferté-
Ia('é (9,i69), Ar- 
gentan(5,i8S), Laigle (5,196). 
Bo('age, Camp'g'ne of Caen,' Caen (41,181), Lisipux (18.396), 
Ange, Lieuvin. Ouche. I HOlltlellr (9,42,")), Baypux 
(8,614), F"hLÎse (X,42H), 
Condé-sllr-N oirean (7,3.j()), 
Yire (6,7181, Trlluville(5,886). 


BAHl
 OF THE ::-;ElXE. 


I AU:'I.EHRE, A\"AII.O
, An<llonnais, Auxerrois. Pui- 
JIIIG"Y, !';"XII, I saye, Gâtinais, t:énonais. 
TOSXERRE. I 
TROYEs, NOOFNT- Champagne. 
SUR-SEINE, ARCIS- 
IIl"R-ACHE, BAR- 
BUR-ArliE, BAR- 
8I:R.SEISE. 


Au"erre (16,239), Sens (12,3l1!J), 
Jl)igny (6,317), A val."n 
(5,9aO), 'l'ollnerre (5,5ab), 
\Tilienellve-<ur- Yonne(5,084). 
'l'ro)'f's (41,37.'i\, UomiliJ-sur- 
Seine (5,190). 
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B.\SJX OF THE :';EIX'E-( COlltim<eà). 


Departments. 


:\IARX'E 
(H.U-TE-). 
:\HRX .Eo 



EIXE-ET- 
:\IAl{
E. 


:SEIXE. 


SEIXE-ET- 
UI
E. 


AISXE 


UISE. 


EURE. 


SEI

-JXFÉ- 
lUEL'RE. 


smnIE. 


Arronwssem<nts. 


Natural fu!gions. 


Communes of ove1' 5,()I)() Inhabitants. 
I 


8(,. Dizier (12,754), Langres 
(1O.3i6). Chaumont (9,226). 
Heims (81,:328), Châl"n
-sur- 
MarnA (20.236), Épernay 
(15.506), \ït'y-Ie-François 
(i,616), Ay (5.0h3). 
1\Ieaux (11, i39), Fontainebleau 
(11,6.j:i), lIIelun (11,241), 
Pro\ ins (i ,593 I, :\Iolltereau- 
faulL- Yunue (7,041), Coulom- 
miers (.,.240). 
Paris (1.988,806), St. Denis 
(34,908), Le\'allois-l'Hret 
(22.744), BOII]ognc (21,556), 
Xellill) (20,781), \ïnc"nnes 
(18,243), Clichy (17.354), 
hr," (15,247), Aubervilliers 
(14.340), l\1"ntreuil (13,607), 
Pantin (13.665), Plltcaux 
(12,181), Courbevoie(II,934), 
S,. Ouen (11. 255), Gentilly 
(10,378), Issy (9.4tH), Charen- 
ton-Ie-Pont (8.822), Vanves 
(8,812),::;t IIlaur (8,433), 
Asnièles (8.278). :\Iaisons- 
AI/ort (7,619). Nogent-sur- 

larne (7.559), St. 1\landé 
(i,499), Colombes (6,640), 
:\Iolltrouge (6,3ïl), Suresnes 
(6.149), Lhoi
y-Ie-Roi (5,821), 
Arcueil (5,299). 
Versaille8 (49.S4 i). St. Germain- 
ell-La)'e (17,199), Argenteuil 
(8.990), Rueil(8,8ù7), Ét .mpes 
(7,840), 
èvres (6,552). Meu- 
don (6,425), }'ontoise (6,412), 
Curbeil (6,a9:!), l\lant"lI 
(5,649), Essonnes (5,334), 
Poi,sy (5,063). 
LAoS', CH "TEAt:- Brie. Valois, T
rdenais, Laon- St. Quentin (38,924). Laon 
'l'H1ERR),. ::;OIs
(),<S, , nais. Vermaudois, SUiS8onuai8' j (12,132), Soissons (11.089), 

T. QUENTIX,' 'l'hiérache. Chauny (9,198), Château- 
YER\I,,"S. I Thierr)' (6,9 11 2), Guise (6,250), 
Bubain (6,005). 
I BEAt:V AIS,CLERMO'<T'I K oyonn ,is, Beauvaisis, Sau- Beall\ ais (16,6(.0), Compiègne 
CO\lPI>.G,,"E, ::-EX- terre, Bray, Vexin. (13,3!J3),:Senli,(6,545),Noyon 
LIS. (6,439), Clermont (6.101), 
Cleil (5,i37), 1\Ioutataire 
, (5.105). 
Én'EL'\:. LES A'l>E- Xr.rman \Texin, Campagne of EHeux (U.G2ï), Lou'\"iers 
L)'
, BEll"A)" Lm;o l Ë.-rel1x and St. André, ouchP' 1 (10,913), Relllay (i.6H), Ver- 
'IEILS, PO:<.T-AtiDE- Lieu\"in, ROlll1lois. non (6,636), I'ollt-Audemer 
MER. (.\942). LeR Andelys (4,574). 
ROlFX, DIEPPE, LF. Roumois, Great and Little Rouen (104,902), Le Havre 
HA\RF, XELFCHi- Caux. (9
.068), Elbeuf (22,213), 
TEL, YVETOT. I Uieppe (20,333), Fécamp 
(12.6S4), SuLteville-Iè!--Holl< n 
\11,76:3), Calldphec-Iès-Elbeuf 
ill,338), Bolbec (ll,10;)), 
Y\"etot(8,H4), Petit-Qllé,'illy 
(6.
50). Darnétal (5,618), 
Lillebonne (5,396). 


C'UH\I():<.T, LA'IGRF.8, 
t VA"'.,y. 
CH \ Lf)NS, ÉPFR"A\, 
ItFI\I"'. 8TE, 
[F"E- 
I HIIULD, YlTR),-LE- 
FltA:<.çols. 
1\1 ELl'N, COULOM- 
M[E
, FO
TAI"E- 
RLEAl". MEAL x, 
PRO\ INS. 


Plateau of L1ngres, Bas.,igny, 
Yallage. Pcrthois. 
Bo 'a"e, Pe1tl,ois, Argonne, 
Champagne POl1i1leu,c. Brie, 
RéIllOlS, Tardenois. 


Brie, Gãtinais. 


I 
PARIS, ST. 
::;CEALX. 


DESIS, Paris Basin. 


I 
I I 
VER8AILLES.CORBEIL, Gàtinais, Hurl'poix, Beauce, 
ÉTAMI'ES, l\lA'TEs, Mamois, French Vexin. 
P"J<oTOISB, RAM- 
BOUILLET. I 
I 


:!\ORTHERX FRAXCE. 


I A\lIESS, ABBE'\ILLE' I '-('rmamIOis, Santerre, Amié- j AmienS (65:
66). Abbeville 
DOLLLE:<.", l\1"'T- nois, \ïmeu. }'onthieu. :\lar- (19,381), \illers-Bretonneux 
DIDIER, PERO>lNE. quenterre. (5,356). 
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FRANCE. 


NORTHERN FRA1\CE-(ContiJlllcd). 


Departments. 


I BAU-LE-DI'C, Co'\!- Barrois, Verùunois, Argonnl', I Bar-Ie-Duc (16,72R), Verdun- 
MF.UCY. :\loNTMÉu1,1 \\'uëvre. I sllr-M"usl' (15.781), 
t, 
VEIWVN. I 
lihicl (5,178), Commerey 
(5,151). 
::\IÉ7IlmFs, nFTHEL, Champaf:me, Argonne, Rethe- Sedan (16,59
), CharlevilIe 
Hot'll '1, 
EÐAN, lois, Plateau of Ardenne. I (13,7t;9), Hethel (7,415), Givet 
VUl'ZIERS. I (5,:;7,5), lIIézières (5,319), 
. I, Nouzon (5,411), 
EPI"AL, lIImEcoullT, Vosges, Faueilks, f'lope towards " Epin'll (U,K9-l), St, Dié (14,511), 
NEueHÂ1'EAV, Jb:, , ' the 
aône, 
lope towards the ]{l'mircmont (7,866), Val 
I MIllEMONT, Sr. DIË. :lIIoselle. d'Ajol (7,173), Gérardmer 
(6,.í-l3), HambervilIers (5,2!;1), 
1I1ireeourt (5,266). 
:MEPRTIIE-ET- NANCY, BRIFY, LUNÉ- I Valll'
's of Lorraine, Toulois, Nan!'Y (6(j,3()3\. J.uné\iIle 
1I1O::;ELLE. I VILLK, TOUL. \Voëvrc. (16,041), }'ont-à-IIIousson 
(1\),970). Toul (10,085), Bac- 
carat (5,76-l). 


PA
-DE- 
C.\LAIS. 


NORD. 


MEUSE. 


ARDENNES, 


V(I
GES. 


Alrondissements. 


, 
Communps of over 6,000 Inhabitants. 


Natural Regions. 


I 
.\IlUAS, BETHVNE. Artois, PunthiNl, Boulonnais,' Boulugnp (-iO,075), Arras 

 JlIIl LOGNE, i\l'.N1'- l',llaisis, Pays-Bas (Low- (16,7(j-l), 
t. Piell'f,-lès 
I U E I I L-S v 1l-lIh: II lanùs). Calais (25,8';;), St. Oilier 
Sr. O
lIm, Sr. PUL. (21.8,:;.;), Calais (12,573), 
Béthune (9,315), Lcns(!J,::S3), 
Carvin (7,-l71), Lillers (7.00::), 
Héllin-Liétard (5,491), Liévin 
(,;,463). 
French Hainaut, Cambrésis, Lille (162,77,;), Houhaix 
PévèIe, \Yallon Flamkrs, I (R3,661), Toureoing (-l8,6
4), 
Flemish Flanùers, \\"aet,'r- Dunkerque (35,071). Douai 
inghes, )Joères, Dunes. (:W, f)99), V'llencicnm's 
(2ü.083), Cambrai (22,079), 
A1'rnelltil-rE's (21,746). \Vllt- 
trdos (1.;,32.';), Maubl'll!re 
(14,:W8), Dmain (14.419), 
I1alluin (13.771), B:lÎlleul 
(1:!,!JüH). 1<'01l1'llliers (1I,88S), 
Haæhrou('k (9.8,';í), Le 
CatPau (9.;97), Anzin (9,009), 
;\1,ITI''l-en-Bar<l'ul (8,411), 
Gravplinps í7$13), La 
Iadf'- 
laine (7,461), Estaires (6,9-i9), 
Ha1ltrnont (6,973), Merville 
(6.912), Loos, (6,706) Cu- 
mines (6,409), Solesllles 
(6,4-13), Fresnes (6,045). Croix 
(,5,Hl), Vieu"{-Condé (5.681), 
Aniehes (5,484), lIanharrlin 
(.'i,379), Bergues (5,368). 

omin (5 110), 
ecliD (5,022), 
Quesnoy-sur-Deule (5,014), 


I 
I 
I 
I 
LILLE, A, FSNES, 
C.\\IßRAI, DOVAI, 
DITNhEUQuF, IIAZE- 
IIIl"Ul'I<, V \LEN- 
CIENNES. 


TIlE VOSGES. BASJ1\S OF THE IIIEUSE AND THE 
IU
ELLE. 
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GE:'\ER\L ÂSPEcTs.-TuE ÂLI'S.t 



 
 - - 
HE JIeh-etian Republic, or Switzerland, named after Schwitz, one of 
I ' :n " 
 I the least of its cantons, occupies a hmall Ilrea in comparison with 
, 
 
 that of the neighbouring states. Two hundred S\\ itzerlands would 
_l 
 scarcely equal Europe in area; and in huge empires, such as 

 Russia or Brazil, a territon- so small in extent "ould hardly be 
. . 
deemed de"en ing of notice, and on some maps e\'en its name would be looked 
for in ,ain. 
Yet, notwithstanding its smallne5s, Switzerland, 0\\ ing to its geographical 
po"ition, is one of the most important countries of Europe. Taken as a whole, 
and in spite of its erratic boundaries, the result uf wars and political vicissitudl's, 
it occupies the, ery centre of what must be looked upun IlS the true Europe. 
"
ithin it rise the most important, though not the highest, ranges of the Alp5, 
ha\-ing a large portion of their surface covered with perpetual snow and ice. 
Within it rise some of the most considerable ri,ers of Central Europe. Swiss 
hikes and glaciers are reservoirs of the water which fertilises many of the sur- 
rounding plains; and to these snow-dad Helvetian Alps the plains of Lombardy, 
the Yalley of the Rhône, and Southern Germany are largely indebted for their 
prosperity_ 
In a former ao-e the"e bold mountains were much dreaded, and travellers 
o 
a,oided the savage gorges and difficult roads of Switzerland, preferring to make 
wide détours in order that they should not be obliged to cross the Alps where 
they are highest. All this is changed now; and travellers in thousands annually 
visit Switzerland to admire its glaciers, its mountain scarps and "aterfalls, and 


· Berlppsch, "Seh" eizer Kunde;" Studer, "Geolocie der Schweiz;" Tschudi. "Thier lebcn der 
Alpen\\t>lt;.. Jlax \\ïrth, ., Hpsehreibung und Stati
tik dcr Sch\\eiz;" Egli," ::-:eh\H:Ïzer Kunde;" 
Hep\\orth Dixon, "The 
\\itzers," 
t "Annuals of the :-;\\i

AlpineClubs;" "nulletinVaudois des Sciences N'aturelles;" G. Studer, 
"l:' eber Eis und :':ehnpe;" OS\\ aId Hf'er. "Le Jlllnde l'rimitif de la SuiSSf';" Theobald," Katur-Bilder 
aus dm HhatiFchen Alpen;" Jaccard," Jlatériaux pour I'Histoire G?ologique de la Suisse." 
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SWlTZERLAl'D. 


a country which formerly proved so deterrent now exercises a most powerful 
attraction. A new passion has arisen amongst men, that of mountain climbing, 
and hence the multitudes who now admire Lake Lemau, the glacier of the Rhône, 
the falls of Handeck, and the snows of the J ungfrau, virgin no longpr. Switzer- 
land has become the common meeting-place of all those whose hearts beat 
ith 
emotion when contemplating the superb spectacles there offered by nature, and 
something seems to be wanting until we have looked upon the ..Alps at least once 
in our lives. The very name of Switzerland evokes in our mind the idea of 
incomparable landscapes; and many districts all over Europe are known as 
(( Little" Switzerlands, becau
e their scenery recalls some of the majesty or beauty 
of that wondrous land. 
But Switzerland also deserves to be studied on account of its history, political 
institutions, and inhabitants. The geographical position of that country has pre- 
sen-ed it from many vicissitudes which visited its neighbours, Italy, France, and 
Germany. In their mountain recesses the inhabitants were not only better able 
than the dwellers in the plains to preserve ancient customs and traditions, but, 
being in the enjoyment of greater political liberty, they were enabled to secure a 
prominent position as regards material wealth and education. Statistics prove that 
Switzerland occupies a foremost place amongst civilised nations, and it is the duty 
of the geographer to search out the causes of this pre-eminf'nce.. 


Great, apparcntly, is the disorder which reigns in the arrangement of the 
mountain masses, spurs. and precipices of the Helvetian Alps. But though 
oscillations of the soil, avalanches, torrcnts, and other geological agencies have 
been actively at wurk for centuries, we are still able to perceive that as a whole 
the mountains of Switzerland radiate from a central group. 
This group, the key of the entire system, is the St. Gotthard; and the ranges 
of Ticino, the mountain masses of the Simplon, the Bernese Oberland, the Titlis, 
the Tödi, and the Grisons all converge upon it. As recently as the middle 
of the last century the summits of the St. Gotthard were thought to be the 
culminating points, not only of 
witzerhtnd, but of the whole of Europe. Colonel 
::\lichel du Crêt, in lì55, estimated their height at 18,000 feet; and it was thought 
absolutely necessary that mountains from which descended so many rivers must 
be of corresponding height. Further im-estigation has established the fact that 
the volume of a river is altogether independent of the height at which it rises. 
Still there cannot be a doubt that the elevation of the St. Gotthard was much 
greater formerly than it is now. In proof of this geologists refer us to the 
actual shape of the mountain, whose granitic core and outer envelope of schists 
and limestone have been exposed to an immcnse amount of destruction, causing 
its summit to have the appearance of a wrecked dome of huge proportions. Even 
in our own days geological agencies are busily at work reducing the height of 


. Area of Switzerland, 1.'1.992 squarp mill'H. of which ?6,R30 s!]u'lre miles are habitable. Population 
(187i), 2,780,OUO souls, or 172 to the square mile. .-\\l'ragc height of the entire countrr aho\"e the sea- 
level, 4,260 feet. 
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the mountain. The rounded, water-worn rocks whiC'h co\'er its slopes, and 
numerous f:mall depressiuns filled \\ ith ice or water, according to the scason, are 
c\ idences of the work of erosion. The torrents which ri-e in the SIlOWS of this 
mountain ma,;s have carried away the dphris that filled up the ancient lakes, and 
the lower plains have bcen covered with a la
'er of alluvial soil. 
In our o\\n dap, the 
t. Gotthard, instead of being the culminating point of 
the Central Alps, i;. one of the least elenlted of their summits. Its peals barely 
reach a height of 10,000 feet, and they scarcply pierce the snow-line. Even if 
we joined to the group of the 
t. Gotthard the erescent-shaped mountain ram- 
part extending for a distance of :!O miles between the Passes of X ufenen and 
Lukmanier, we sbould not meet with mountain giants of the first rank, wbilst 
tbe glaciers of that portion of the Alps are altogether inferior.- Tbanks to this 
depression' in tbe ere"t of the- Alps, and to the valleys wbich converge towards 
it, tbe region of the 
t. Gotthard affords the grea.test facilities for crossing the 
mountains. The heads of tbe great valleys \\ hi
h the Rbine and the Rbóne 
b1WC exca\ated for themselves meet here, as do tbe transversal valleys of the 
Reuss and the Ticino. Tbe high \alley of Andermatt, an ancient lake bal'in, 
now alternately covered with luxuriant grass t>r witb a windiug-"heet of snow, 
thus occupies tbe real orographical centre of all Switzerland; and it is not a 
mere accident if tbe four cardinal road;. of the Alps converge upon it. A great 
town would have gro\\ n up there \\ ere it not for the rigours of the climate. But 
towns, and even villages, can prosper only in more soutbern climes at sucb a 
heigbt, and bence the political centre urQJ.md \\ hich the cantons of Switzerland 
bave grouped themselves has grnwn up at tbe moutb of tbe gorge of the St. 
Gotthard. It is tben' "We meet with the famous vilIage of AItdorf, tbe capital of 
the proud and uncuhured people- of r-ri, who adopted a wild bull for tbeir 
symbol, and in many a campaign marched at the head of the Confederates. 
Thf' \'alleys which open out to the soutb of tbe St. Gottbard, and wbicb are 
tra\ersed by trihutaries of tbe Po, were the first conquests made upon foreign 
soil by tbe people of Lri. Politically tbe;.e valleys form part of 
\\ itzerland, and 
t ht.ir inbabitants are undoubtedly contented \\ ith their lot; but Ticino is, never- 
theless, Italian by climate, vegetation, and inbabitants, no less tban tbe Yalteline 
and tbe other v:.tlle) s on tbe Picmontese and Lomhard slopes of tbe Alps. The 
upper valley of the Ticino. resemMing a }lUge fosse exca\'ated at tbe foot of tbe 

t. Gotthard, forms a well-defined geographical boundary. The mountains of 
Central Switzerland ri;.e abruptly abo\'e it, \\ hilst in tbe north tbey slope down 
more gently. One portion of this soutbern slope, bowever, spreads out into a 
wide plateau before it sinks down abruptly towards tbe yalley of tbe Ticinu. 
,,- e re:or to the beautiful Val Piora, with its lakes embosorued amidst a carpet 
of flowers during slimmer. The eastern prolongation of this piateau abuts upon 
the pastures of tbe Lukmanier, wbere the central crest of the Alps can scarcd)' 


· A\erago!' heig'ht of summit, (according to Studer), 9.-l1-1 feet: culmin'1ting peak of thp St. Gotth1rd 
(Pino Hotondo), 1!'.-l63 feet; I',I'S of ::;t. Gutthard, 6,93
 f,d; I'a<;i of Xufpncn, 8,003 feet; l'a
s of 
Lukmanier. 6,:!90 feet, 
6-1 
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be traced, only a few isolated rocks remaining as geological witnesses of a mountain 
range which time has swept away. 


The group of the Ticino is c
mposed, for the most part, of the crystalline rocks 
also met in the St. Gottbard It i,; more elevated than the latter, the Dasodino 
rising to a height of 1O,G-1-9 fpet, but only a small number of the other peaks 
exceed 
,2l10 feet. Southern in aspect, and receiving a very considerable amount 
of rain, the mountains of Ticino are worn and ravinerl more rapidly than any 
others in Switzerland. Every peak there resembles a huge ruin, its sides eaten 
into by the erosive action of water, and its foot encumbered with masses of fallen 
rock,.. Traces of ancient lakes are frequent, but the rent.up waters have 10\l
 


Fig. 280.-VAL PIORA AND THE LITKMANIEII. 
Soale I : 100,000. 
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ago succpedpd in s\Vepping away t.he obstades which confìnpd them. EIl'ewhpre 
the sites of villages huried beneath amlanehes of rock are pointed out., and there 
are some even which sli(l down the mountain !\lopps together with the soil upon 
which they were standing. The" Cento Yalli," which joins that of the l\Iaggia 
a short distance ahove its embouchure into the Lago Maggiore, has been named 
t.hus on account of its innumerahle I'!l\,ines and heaps of débris resulting from the 
combined action of SIlOW anrl rain. The t.orrpllts 011 t.he Italian side of the Alps 
do greatpr misl'hief than thosp 011 the north, whose current is far more gentle; 
and, when in flood, the
' carry vast. ma';Res uf rOI.k down with them from the 
mount.ains. But, in spite of this. thp people of Til'illo, int.ent merely upon a 
present advantage, go on de'\'astating the forests still covering their mountain 
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slopes, thus remonng the only obstacle to the mould being carried away by the 
waters, and the country being changed into a wilderness. The life of the moun- 
taineers is by no means an enviable one. L'p on the mountains he has to 
contend with a rigorous climate and a sterile soil; do" n in the valley his houses 
and fields are exposed to perpetual danger from floods. 
There is, however, one portion of Italian 
witzerland which is more favoured 
by nature than the valleys debouching upon the Ticino. "
e refer to the 
groteslJ.uely shaped territory which admnces like a wedge into Italy, and is known 
as Sotto-Oenere, from the mount:lin range which shelters it from cold northerly 
winds. This di"trict is one of the most curious on account of the great variety 
of its geological formations, for, in addition to granite, gnei"s, red and black 
porphyry, verr'lcano, and dolomite, we there meet with chalk, oolitic limestone, 
and a ,"ariety of tertiary rocks. The slopes beneath the mountain pastures are 
covered with oaks, beeches, walnut-trees, and cytisus. Groves of chestnut-trees 


Fig. 281.-THE 
LUPE 01' THE VALLE"-S SOUTH ANI> XORTH 01' THE 
T. GõTTHAllV. 
According to:\lax Wirth. 
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Horizontal Scale 1 : 165,000. V erticaI Scale 1 : 1,15.5,000. 


hide the villages scattered over the lower spurs and foot-hills. Lower still, the 
terraces extending up the hillsides are planted with vines and mulberry-trees. 
All is verdure there, except a few steep rocks mirrored in the waters of the 
Oeresio. ,,? e have left far behind us the mountains of the north, and are, in 
truth, in Italy. 
But whilst the political boundaries of ::)witzerland extend in this manner far 
into Lombardy, the Italian ,'alley of the Toce takes us close to the St. Gotthard. 
There, within a space hardly H miles across, the Toce, the Ticino, and the 
Rhône take their rise and flow towards different points of the horizon. This 
narrow mountuin i"thmus, continued in the ,Monte Leone and the other summits 
of the 
implon, connects the St. Gútthard with the stupendous mountain mdsses 
of the )lonte Rosa and )lont Blanc. The ridges which connect these moun- 
tain groups ha'"e evidently undergone a vast amount of degradation in a former 
epoch of the history of our earth. Originally the main crest extended from the 

t. Gotthard towards the south-west; and an ideal line drawn in that direction 
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actually passes through spvcral very elevated mountains, including those of the 
l\Iischabel-Hörner, the highe!'t summits situated wholly upon 
\\iss Boil. But 
this ancient mountain crest, being formed of mica slate, limestone, and felRpatbic 
rocks, not cilpahlc of offering a cuntinued résistallce to the al.tiun of water, was 
speedily destroyed by the mountain torrents. The water-shed recoiled more and 
mure to the /iouth, as far as the i'ulid crystalline rocks of the )Ionte Rosa; amI 
the imposing ma,.;ses of the )[ischabel, which fOrJlwrly rose upon the main crc"t, 
look down now upon lateral vallcys. Thus has the persistent action of water, con- 
tinued for ages, succeeded in displacing the crest of an cntire mountain system. 
Destructi n
 agencies are still at work 
amol1gst these mountain giauts, and a 
tmwller passing- along the valley of the 
UhÔne can ì;earcely fail to obsen-e tIlt' 
heaps of débris resulting from them. 
Xowand thel1 the river is hemmcd ill 
11Y accuTIlulatiuns of this kind, h;wing 
the appearance of veritable mountains. 
On ascending them we find ourselves 
face to face with gigantic amphitheatres 
of erosion, can'ed out of the mountain 
sirles, and growing in size from year to 
year, owing to the continued action of 
slIowand rain combined with frost. One 
of th(" most remarkable of these amphi- 
theatres is that known as the Illgmben. 
It measures nearly:! miles across, and 
fe\\, volcanic craters can bear compari- 
son with it. A !'imilar amphitheatre 
occupies the "outhem face of t.he beau- 
tiful mount.ain of l'iPITc-å- Yoie, thus 
nauwd on account of an ancient pil- 
grim's p:lth p,n'ed with flagstones 
which leads right up to its summit. 
If we 'muId furm a just idea of the 
ex.tent to which the mountains in 
that part of 
witzerlalld have been 
df'molishf'd, we cannot do beft.er t11:1n f'ontpmplatp the jagged" Dents" du )[idi 
and of l\[orcle
, which face pach other on opposite banks of the RhÔne The 
magnificent portal opening betwecn these mountains, ri:<ing' to a height of 
more than 10,000 feet, has been carved out of the solid rock hy atmospheric 
agencies alo11e. The mountain rampart which formerly connected tbese two 
peaks, joining the Bernese Obel'land to 1.he main chain of the Alps, has Lepn 
swept away. Thc Dent du l\Iidi is crumbling to pieces before our eyes. Frequently 
after heavy rainf> or sudden thaws, or in consequence of earthquakes, cataract,., of 


Fig. 282.-THE l:;ontCES OF THE RHÔ"E, THE TICIXO. 
A
lJ THI< TnCE. 
I'cale 1 ; 250,OùJ. 
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rocks descend its flanks into the ,-alleys, and sometimes t}wse obstruct the course 
of the Rhône, and would lead to disastl'Ous inundations if labourers were not at 
once hurried to the spot to clear away the ob'-'truetion, and to open 11 way to the 
pent-up waters. In IK.').) showers of ßtones fell for weeks and months, and 


Fig. 283.-AMPHlTHEATRE OF THE IUOIlAßEN. 
8caJe 1 : 00,001>. 
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artillerymen were pla(:ed upon a conspicuous promontory, who watch('d tl](' 
mountain and tired off a gun whene,-er 11 rock (let-ached itself from its summit, 
thus gi,'ing timely warning' to traYeller
 alld the inhabitants of t.he yalley. 
The yalh'.\' of the Rhône, with its barrt'n suil and t.racts covered with peùùles 
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find swamps, would hardly lPad us to expect that so much beauty should be hidden 
in the valleys of the main chain of the Alps, which cliffs, hills of clébris, and sudden 
turnR in the road conceal from view. \\r e almost wonder how the inhabitants of 
the mountain vi1lages 
re able to reach their homes, fiJr many of their valleys are 
so cOlnv1ete1y lihut in that the wind is hardly felt there, storms are almost 
unknown, and the qnantit,y of rain is far less than in the wide valley of the Rhône. 
But having once surmounted the obstacles presented by the mouths of these 


Fig. 
84.-THE 
IATTERHOUX (
IOXT CERnN). 
Beale 1 : 150,000. 
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valleys, wI1ere tIle ri\"lllets esc'lpe through narrow gorges, we find ourselves in 
quite another world. 
.Among,.;t the lateral valle
's ascending to\\Urd'! the main range of the Alps 
there are some to which groves of trees, small lakes, rivulets meandering amid 
a carpet of fluwers and a covering of turf, impart a c}wracter of privacy. Others 
there are, of greater width, where the eye can range afar over barren mountain 
summits, fields of snow, and glaciers, One of the most charming of the latter, 
and, indeed, one of the most beautiful in the world, is the vaHey traversed 
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by the Visp of Zermatt, where the beauty of the Alps is most fully revealed 
to us. Beneath us spread verdant meadows and woods, \\ ith numerous 
cottages scattered alung the foot of the cliffs; abO\"e us rise sno" y summits 
glittering with ice. From the Görnergrat the eye ranges from the Matter- 
horn pIont Cervin) to )lonte Rosa. At our feet we louk upon a sea of ice, 
from which rises the bold pyramid of the 
Iatterhorn right in front of us, 
its bare and sombre slopes, with a speck of snow here and there ill a few cavities 
of the rocks, contrasting most strikingly "ith the glittering white snow-fields 
which eD\iron them. L".,s elevated than )Ionte Rosa, but more impusing from its 
isolated position, the :Matterhorn is one of the 
reat storm-breeders of the Alps. 
The winds, refrigerated in their pa,.,..1ge 0\ er fields of ice and snow, meet there the 
warm aërial currents coming from the plains of Italy. The cluuds at timeR 
discharge themselves in snow; at others th'?y drift round the summit of the moun- 
tain like smoke. nut frequently, too, the )Iatterhorn reveals it
elf in all its 
glory, standing out boldly against the deep blue sky, and tben tbe paths which 
muuntain climbers desirons of reaching its top will have to follow can be traced 
distinctly. There are other summits in the vicinity whose precipices and glaciers 
exercise a powerful attraction upun the members of our Alpine clubs, but, in spite 
of the daring exhil,ited, some of them remain yet virgin ground.- 


The range of the Bernese .Alps, usually designated as the ßernese Oberland, 
which faces the summits of Monte Rosa from beyond the depre,.sion of the valley 
through which the Rhùne takes its COUl'8e, is like" ise attached to the mountain 
knot of the St. Gotthard, or, at all evellts, is only selHrated from it hy the p'
ss of 
the Grimsel and the glacier which gives birth to the nhÔne.' The boldest summits 
of the Oherland rise right opposite to the gap formed by the 
implon-that is, to 
the north of where the southern chain is least elemted-"hilst the summits facing 
)lonte Rusa are of inferior height. These monntain,; form a cuntinuous chain, 
the most regnlar in all 
witzprland. :Kor are they much inferior in height to the 
mountains rising along the Italian frontier. The Finsteraarhorn, the Jungfrau, 
and others amongst their summits are famous througbout the "orId; whilst 
Meyringell, Interlaken, Lauterbrunnen, and Grindelwald exercise fiS great an 
attraction upon the admirer" of nature as does the valley of Zermatt. Lo(.ked at 
from their hase, or from the vantage-ground afforded by some promontory, these 
mountain giants leme an impres,.ion upon the mind which full.," sati"fies our sense 
of the heautiful. The bold contours of the mountain, the valleys at their foot, 
the fields of snow and ice which hang npon their slopes, and the cascades to which 
they give birth. combine themselves into a picture which, once beheld, impre!<ses 
itself indelibly upon the mind. The.T ungfrau, tbe "
etterhorn ,
tormy Peak), 
and the ,,- ellhorn can ne,'er again be furgotten. 
The glaciers of the Herne...e Oberland are the mu;;t extensi,e in the European 
Alps. From the Hilley of the Aar we may travel for a distance of 30 miles to 


. Dufoul' P"ak. the <:uhninatin
 summit of :\Ionte Rusa, lã,:!13 fl' t; :\Ii
dlHbdlH.rn (" hull
 on S" iJO!o 
BOil), 14,93; feet; :\Iatterhurn plunt l'(-T\ in), 14,;01 f(,..t. 
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tbe west, as far as the Li>tscilen Pas", witbout once leaving tbe ice or tbe perennial 
f'llOW. Still more to the west, as far as the Dent de )Ioreles, not a muuntain peak 
is seen witbout a glacier deseending from its slopes towards the pasture-grounds. 
The largest of the glaciers, curiously enoug-h, is met with on the southern slope of 
tbese mountain maSf'es, facing the sun. This glacier, the largest not only of the 
()berland, but of the whole of Europe, is tbat of the Alet,sch. 1 t is tributary to the 
Rhône, and covers an area of nearly 40 !"qu:lre miles, )1. Ch. Grad estimates it 
to contain -to milliards of cubic yards of ice, which] if it were to melt, would 


Fig. 285.-GLAcIERQ OF THE BERN ESE OIlERLA:--n. 
Soale 1 : 160,000. 
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sustain the average volume of a riwr like the Seine for eighteen months. In 
comparison with this formidahle glacier, those on the northern slope of tbe Ober- 
land are but of secondary importance. They do not present the same spectacle (If 
sublime calm, but being more ruggpò, and descending fartber down tbeir steep 
valleys, t.hey arc more attracti,'e to the beholder. They almost look as if tbey 
t!,)wed down from the mountain summits. f'een from below, their white or hluish 
tints contrast \\ ilh the green of the meadows and the forests. f'ometimcs they 
almost iIl\'ade fields and orchards, and the inhahitauts of Grindplwald have seen 
cherries ripen clo:;e to huge detached bloch of ice. The lower glacier of Grindel- 
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"aId, though recently its end has been melting- away, and it appear" to be retiring 
into the mountains, is still that amongst the glaciers of 
witzerland which pene- 
trates farthe
t towards the lowlands. 
The glaciers of the Aar, at the eastern extremity of the Oherland, though 
comparatively small and sometimes almost concealed beneath mud and stones, 
possess an interest of their own. It was there the famous .\gassiz, wÜh ,",orne of his 
friends, established himself during sever.!l summers in succession in order to watch 
the phenomena of the glaciers. The rock which "heltered this band of conscien- 
tious explorers, facetiously called the" IIõtel des Xeuchàtelois," exists no longer. 
It was incapable of resisting the persistent assaults made upon it by the glaciers. 
Its fragments \\ere precipitated upon the glacier, and are now desceurlillg upon its 


Fig. :!86.-THE GLACIER OF THE DLliMLI8ALP. 
Wilde Frau. HlnmIiaaJrst,,"1c 
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hack into the valley, to become in the end the prey of torrents which will triturate 
them into sand. The spot where these important researches into the nature of 
glaciers were instituted will always be hallowed to men of science. 
The formidable schistose summits of the Oberland, which for a long time were 
looked upun as inRl.cessible, now form the goal of the mure ambitious among"t our 

\lpine climbers; but the limestone mountains to the west of them, and more 
especiall
 the advanced buttresses of the Faulhorn, the ,
le"8en, and the Stockhom, 
thulI
h less elevated, afford prospects of equ:II beauty. These" ere first vi"ited by 
tourists in the sixteenth century, and do not, cunsequently, exercise tbe same 
attraction upon our mudern tourists as the Jungfrau, the fir,.t ascent of which was 
accomplished in 1
11. ðtanding upon one of these promontorips, we are sus- 
pended, a" it were, between the ,'allPy and the sno\\ y giants which tower above 
6ã 
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it. At one glance we embrace the bold profile of tñe mount,lins, fields of snow, 
glaciers, pastures and forests, smiling valleys, and placid blue lakes. either reflect.ing 
tbe cliff..; which bound them, or embedded in gardens and meadows. Equally 
beautiful are the landscapes which present themselves to the tuurist in the valley 
of the Aar, whether near its head, where the torrent forms the fine waterfall of the 
IIandeck; lower down in the delightful ,'alley of Hasli, with its gushing cascades, 
where the sculptured cbâlets of :Meyringen nestle under the shelter of steep rocks; 
or lower down still, in the plain of the Boedeli, upon which rises Interluken, the 
leading town of pleasure of entire Eurupe. 
The mountains of the western Oberland consist almost entirely of oolitic lime- 


Fig. 287.-TJlE DIABLERET8. 
Scale 1 : 100,000. 
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stone and chalk, cap'lhle of offering hut 8mall resistanee to the C'ombined chemical 
and mechanical aetion of "ateI', and are fast crumbling to pieces, prorJucing- in 
their decay l'ome of the mo,.;t magnificent spectacles to be witnessed in the Alps. 
Two of the jag-
ecl grey" teeth" of the Diablerets. Ð. group rising superhly above 
the grecn pasture-lands, detached themselves in the last century, and tumbled down 
into the valley of Deborence, {j,OOO feet beneath, where their broken fragments now 
cuver an area of s('\'e1'al square miles. 
imilar cata,.;trophes have evidently occurred 
farther north, but in so rell1ot,e a time t1mt no trildition respeeting them survives 
amongst the inhabitunts of the country. The huge circular valley knuwn us the 
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C'rel1x-du-Champ lllay be likened to a gigantic punch-bowl, not unlike in its shape 
to the famous amphitheatre of G,lvarnie, in the Pyrenees. Like thc latter, it forms 
a natural fortrcss of great strength, being surrounded on all sides by cliff...; rising 
in terraces, and surmounted by extensive glaciers, from" hich descend numerous 
cascades. 
In the north and west the Bernese Alps ramify into numerous spurs and sub- 
sidiary cbains, "hich gradually sink down into the plain. This is one of the great 
pasturing regions of ::,,, itzerland, the grass and herbage on these calcareous hills 
being most savoury. It is, too, Ii region of flowers. In spring the slopes of the 
mountains of :\Iontreux are cO\'eled with narcissi, which are ,'isible from a distance 
of 1.:) miles. 
-\n inexperienced traveller, on first seeing these carpets of flowers 
from afar, might be inclined to mistake them for particles of snow forgotten by the 
sun. Their odollr, wafted by the wind to a considerable distance, is no less 
penetrating than that of the orange groves on the CO,lSt of Sicily.- 


Once more returning to the 
t. Gotthard as to tbp natural centre of the R\\ iss 
Alps, we perceive a distinct mass of mountains to the north-ea!'t of those of the 
Oberland, and on the same axis. 'rhis group gives hirth to the glacier of the 
Rhône. Its principal summit is the Dammastock, rising in the midst of glaciers, 
and a range extends from it in a northerly direction. In these ranges rise some of 
the most glorious summits of 
witzerland, such as the Titlis, "ith its Yast pasture- 
grounds, and the L ri-Rothstock, bounded on all sides by steep precipices. These 
mountains of rnterwalden and Lri are formed of granite, oolitic limestone, 
chalk, and stmta of eocene age. They ramify in the most extraordinary manner 
the labyrinthine Lake of the Four Cantons (see Fig. 3:?-!) , being tbeir exact 
counterplrt. The summits, which ri"e to the north of the lake, appear to have 
formed part of the same mountain system at some former period. The principal 
summit is the Rig-i, the most famous and most frequented Hd,oedere in the world. 
This mountain, rising in solitary grandeur from the lakps and plaius lying at its 
foot, and affording a magnificent prospect of the snowy summits towards tbe east 
and south, forms, in truth, an admirable natural observatory, and tens of thousands of 
travellers are attracted to it annually. Railways not only comey these visitors to 
its summit, but al!'o to many favourite points of view. In summer the top of this 
mountain exhihits more animation than many a town, and the telegraph wires 
which connect the numerous hotels with the d\\ellers in the plain are incessantly 
at work.t The Rigi is the first mountain in Europe which the engineers have 
rendered aecessible hy means of a railway, but it is no longer the only one. 
Sooner or later, all tho,;e mountains in Switzerland "bich annually attract crowds 
of tourists will be treated similarly, and )Iount l'ilatus, the ancient Fract-)lont, 


· Altitudl's in thp B,>rneoe Obl'rlan<i (in f"f't):- 1hin rangf': Finotf'raarhorn, 14,028: Jun/!frau, 13,6;1: 
1Iönrh, 13.-!3!J: Schreckhorn, 13,386; Diablereto, 10,66;. Uutliers: Faulhorn, 8,800; KiesPll, ;,;60: 
Stoekhorn, ;.196, 
t In 18;6 thf're "ere thirteen tel('
aph offiepq on the top of the Rigi. The scas III of 18;8 is Rupposed 
to have prO\ I'd di:,astrous to several of the proprietors of hotels, the number of h.l\"eliers ha\ing been \ ery 
small, o\\ing to the cummercial crisis in Germany. 
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whose craggy points are visible to the south of Luzern, is sure to have its railway 
at an early date.- 
The Rigi co'-ers an area of about 15 square miles, and is formed almost solely 
of IIngdfluli; that is, a soft conglomerate enclosing an immense number of pebbles, 
deriyed, not from the .Alps, but from the Black Forest, and carried thither and 
dcposited in regular layers during the miocene period. The Rossberg, to tho 
north of the Higi, belongs to the same formations. It has become widely known 
through a landslip which occurred in 1806, when 5'2,000,000 cubic yards of rock 
slid down the mountain side, burying the yilbge of Guldau, with its smiling fields, 
and filling up a portion of the Lake of Lowerz. t 
The mountain mass of the Tödi, to the east of the valley of the Ren"", forms 
with the mountains of the Hhône tLat region of 
witzerland which exhibits the 
most extensive traces of geological disturbance. The contortion and inversion of 
the strata are more consideraMe there than in any other put of the world hitherto 
examined by geologists. From the Glärnisch to the IIausstock, a distance of 
10 miles, the bcds have been uplifted and bent back in such a \v:Ly that the lower 
beds rest apparently upon those which were origin.tlly deF)sited upon them, and 
the lower appears to be the higher part of the series. 
illlilar teatmes Ill'tY be 
observed also in the valley of the Hhine beyond the Gliirnisch. A most remark- 
al)le instance is afforded by the "Tindgälle, a mountain rising above the valley 
of Altorf. r pon its summit it bears a C1lp of porphyry, which has not been 
erupted, as Studer supposed, but has been uplifted by lateral pres.,ure, together 
with the limestone beds upon which it reposes. The mountains to the north of 
the Tödi are formed, like those of U nterwalden, of J llr..1ssic and cretaceous rocks. 
Tertiary slates, locally known as fl!l8Cli, are also met with; and these must have 
been deposited in a sea of considerable depth, for they abound in fossils of fish, 
but are altogether devoid of fossil molluscs and sea-urchi!1s. The mountain:; 
belonging to this formation have gentle slopes, and their vane
-s are of exceeding 
fertility. The limestones, on the other hanù, frequently form vertical cliffs. 
The Gliirnisch, which rises in terr.wes above the town of Glarus, still belongs to 
the Alps, for glaciers descend from its upper slopes. They are the northernmost 
of Central Switzerland. Uthers, still farthf'r to the north, are met with in the 
range which e
tends from the Tödi towards the Ilorth-e'lst, and terminate above 
Chur, in :Muunt Calanda, famous on account of its ('rumpling rocks. That moun- 
tain is formed of fissured dulomite, restin!{ upm be I" of soft rock, incapable of 
resisting the action of df>lludation. The waste washed down from the mountain 
has formed huge sloping mounds at the foot of the cliffs, which constitute a 
characteristic feature of the landscape. Lanclslips are of frequent occurrence. 
One of these partially destroyed the 
illage of Felsberg, at the foot of the 
Ualanda. The inhabitants built themselves another yillage at a spot not menaced 


. Ac(Oording to Gat.chet thp name of Pilatll. is dprivp,1 from the olù Gerrmn word hillot4" that is, 
.. split mountain." Popular legend,; connf'pt it v.ith Poutius Pilate. whose spirit is s"id to haunt a small 
lake near the summit. 
t Altituùps in feet :-Damma.tock, 11,93,; Rhomostock. II,R

; Udlenstock, 11,805; Titlis, 10,628 ; 
Uri-Roth
tock, 9,610; Pildtus, 6,792; Higi, 5,906; Rossbcrg, 5,190. 
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hy f:llling rorks, but findin
 the sihl'ltion too murh exposed, they ha\'e returned 
to their old village, preferring to run the risk of a po,-:sible disa,-:ter rather than 
submit to an e.er-present incoll\ enience.. 
The Calanda has been the goal of mountain climhers for centuries past. The 
mountains of Sf. Gall and Appt'nzell, which occupy the north-eastern corner of 
Switzerland, enclosed between the Uhine and the Lake of C'onstance, have proved 
equally attractive to admirers of nature on account of the fine prospec1s which 
may be enjoyed from their summits. One of them, the I'peer ((),4lR feet), is 
formed of the same conglomerate as the Rigi. .Another, the famous :-\en1is (8,:.?1
 
feet), is justly admired for its fine buttresses, sweet pastures, piled-up rock 
IDa8SeS, and small lakes hidden away in it;; upper valleys. Farther to the suuth, 
the jagged crest of the Churfirsten (ì,:j."j-! feet), as seen from the shore of the 


Fig, 288.-THE h\EHTED STRATA OF THE WINDOÃLLB. 
According to A. Hein. 
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"
allen L:.Ilæ, presents a trlll
' formidable appearance, So precipitou!'ly do the 
rocks rise from the lake th lt a site for ouly a single village could be found at 
their foùt. - 


The chaotic mountains of the Grisons, cut up as they are by innumerable 
gorges and valleys, almost defy clas
ification. Their geolugical structure is most 
complicated; their crests more sinuous than elsewhere in Swit7,erland; and the 
two hundred "vall('ys and their ramifications form a veritahle labyrinth. Yet 
these JIlmwtains, too, are joined to the central group of the St. Gutthard, and that 
by one of the boldest and mfJst formidable mountain ßI"1sses of Switzerland, the 
granitic pinnacles of which form the culminating points between the valleys of 


· .Altitu'} s in English feet :-Tudi, 11,58;; Hausstock, 10,35,:;; Glarnis h. fj,
5t; Calanda, 9,210. 
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the Reuss amI of the Inn. This group of the Adula, which alone of all the 
mountains of the Central Alps retains its ancient name, is partly buried beneath 
glaciers which feed the Further Rhine (Hinter Rhein). Other mountains of 
great height, likewise bearing glaciers upon their shoulders, continue the principal 
crest which bounds the upper valleys of the Hhine in the south. 
Beyond we enter a natural region of the Alps which lies within the basin of 
the Danube. The deep depl'essiun through which the Iun flows towards the 
north-east, and which is separated from the head-waters of the Adda by no 
marked natural feature, forms one of the most curious breaks in the system of 
the Alps. :Bounded on either side by irregularly grouped mountains, some of 


Fig. 289.-THF Gnocp OF THE BFllXI:>/A. 
Scale 1 : 30, ',OlIO. 


6 Miles. 


them nakcd rocks, others co,"ered with perennial snow and ice, this depression, 
for a distance of ovcr 10 milps, is almost horizontal. The wat<.'rs collect there in 
lakeH, and it needed but the remoml of a few yards of gruund to divert the head- 
waters of the Iun into the Italian valley of Bregaglia. This" gap" of the upper 
Engadin is remarkable, too, on account of its direction. r nlike most other passes, 
which cro!'os the main crest at rigM angles, it has the snmc direction as the axil:! 
of the Swiss Alps, and coincides \\ it h the limits between different geological 
formations. 
One of the grand mountain masses of Europe, that of the Bernina, rises in the 
Engadin immediately to the east of the head-waters of the Inn. This group of 
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mountains, with its boldly contoured granitic rock;:, und its glaciers creeping low 
down into the yalleys. may fairly challcnge comp:lri;:on with the mountains of the 
Oberland; and neither forests nor yerdunt pa
ture"', 
parkling ca!'cade
 nor placid 
lakes are wanting to produce a picture of great beauty. The prospect from the 
culminating' points of the Bernilla are all the more highly "poken of as only 
expert climbers are able to enjoy them. :-:tanding upon the Ho,",eg or the }[orte- 


Fig. 290.-THE GLACIERS OF T"CHlER'\"A A"D l\IoRTERAT8CH. 
Acrording to Ziegler. Sc..le 1 : 100,000. 
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rat
ch, the eye embraces at a glance fields of snow and ice extending for 20 
miles from east to west, and we are able to tra
e the crystal streams to which the 
glaciers gi\e hirth. But the \'iew afforded by the isolated summits which face 
the glaciers t.o the north of the deep \alley of Pont resina is far >>uperior. 
Stationed on the summit of the Piz Languard (" Long Hegard "), we see 
pread out 
before us not only the entire group of the Dernina, the mounbins of the Grisons, 
of the TJrol, and of Xorthern I:;witzerland, but far Leyond the I:;t. Gotthard we 
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percei, e 1\10nte TIosa and the hazy outline of the French Alps. _\. p_morama of 
almo!'t equal extent may be enjoyerl from tbe Piz LiIl:lrd, wllich rises to the north 
on the other side of the Inn, and on the confines of the Austrian V orarlberg. 
This mountain belungs to the gl'oup of the FjPlvretta, which is geologically 
interesting on accollnt, of the great variety of its rocks, which embrace nearly all 
formations, from gneiss and crystallin"J slates to sedimentary deposits of eocene age. 
'Ve even meet there with springs of carbonic acid gas-near Tarasp, in the valley 
of the Inn-the only springs of that kind hitherto disco'-ered in such a locality, 
for they do not risc from a bed of lam, but from decomposed schists, and commu- 
nicate prohably with tbe acidulous spl'ings which rise lower down in the valley. 
The bodies of numerous small animals are found near the poisonous springs. 
Earthquakes .frequently occur in the Engadin, but not as often as in the other two 
eartbquake di"tricts of Switzerland, viz. in the ,'alley of the Visp, at the foot of 
:l\Ionte Hosa, and in the environs of Eglisau, between 
chaffhausen and the mouth 
of the Aar.- 
The Central Alps attain their greate"t height and most consideelble width in 
the Grisons and in the neighboming TY"ol. They neither form a moulltain- 
chain there nor a number of df'tached masses lying in the same axis, but form a 
veritable plateau, from which rise sep,lrate groups and numerous ranges ramifying 
in the most pnzzling manner. All that portion of Switzerland which lies to the 
cast of the T:.hine rises from a platform no l,;)ss than 3,200 feot in height, even in 
the valleys, and the mountain ranges extond thence into Germany and Italy. 
The contrast between Eastern and \\'estern Switzerland is indped mo"t striking, 
for the latter does not lie within the region of the .\Ips at all, anrl is bounded, not 
by an entanglerl n1<lss of mountains likë that of the Grisons, but by a sllccession 
of parallel,'idges scp:.lrated from each other by longitudinal valleys. 


. Heights of the TIlOuntainH in the Grisons:- Piz Yalrin (Arlula group), 11,139 feet; B('rnina. 
13,294feol; Roseg. 1:l,.j5ïfeet; 
1ortcr.lt8Ch, 12,317 fcct; Languarù, 10,a; fept; Piz Linard, 1l,2lUfeet. 


. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE JLRA.- 


-;: .- - DIRE parallel rangcs .of the. Jura form but a 8econdar
 mountain 
1; m ' :: . " system in comparison With the snow-clad 
\.lps. ::\ evertheless 
5: L . I thc)' are an important feature in the general geography of Europe, 
, .- and by thcir influence upnn the clinwte, the flow of ri\ ers, and 
- the distribution of the population, they have played a prominent 
part in history. 
In :-O:witzerland the contra::-t hetween the
e two mount tin systems, the Alps and 
the Jura, is mo;;t striking. 
tanding upon the plain which separates them, we 
look, on the one hand, upon the serrated chain of the Bernese Oberland, upon 
verdant slopes extending up to the snow-fields and glaciers, and, in spite of the 
great distance, arc able to di"tinguish the varied hues prescnted by barren rocks, 
snow, meadows, and forests. The foot-hills pre
ent the greatest variety in their 
slope and height: and wide cultivated valleys, penetrating far into the mountain 
recesses, and dott, d over with to" ns and ,'iUages, still further enli,'en the picture. 
Turning round towards the Jura, we find ourseh'es face to face with a steep and 
uniform slope. To\\ns and yillagt's form a thin white streak along its foot; fields 
and ,-incyards occupY the lower slopes; and sombre pine woods conr all above up 
to the bluish pasture-gronnds in the far-off distance. A few rocky crèt.
 here 
and there rise abo,'e the long-stretched bal:ks of the mountains, but they do not 
break the monotonous appearance of the chain. 
ome of these ranges, seen from 
a distance, appear to be of uniform hl'ight for miles; but if "e penetrate through 
one of the gOl'ges scoup
d out by torrents, and scarcely vi"ible from the plain, we 
are surpri"ed to find oursd\"es in delightful valleys. 
It is only towards f'witzcrland that the Jura present;; itself as an apparently 
unhroken rampart. On the Frcnch side the mountains are not only lower, but 
they are ahso far more irregular in their outline. True the culminating points of 
the chain rio.e to the south, entirely within the French territory, but the Swiss 
summits are little inferior to them in height, and the general elemtion of the 


· Jacard," DLscripti'Æ du Jura X
uéh:ltdoi8 
t Vaudois;" .-\. Vé7ian, .. ttudeB GéolngiquCB sur le 
Jura." 
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mountains 1:S more considerable. Between TIesan<;on and Neuchãtel the parallel 
ridges of the Jura increase in height as we procee'd from wcst to east, and the 
highest amongst them forms a rampart bounding the plain of Switzerland. But 
to the north of 8010thurn the ridges gradually grow lower, until their height 
hardly exceeds 2,000 feet. To the ea:st of the .Aar the Jura is represented by the 
small ridge of the Liigern, whilst beyoUlI the llhine, near :-;cbaffhausen, it. rises 
once more in the Handen group, and then gmdually merges into the plateau of 
the llauhe Alp.- 
The f;wiss .r ura presents all those features which we haye already noticed in 
connection with the French Jura-elongated valleys separated by parallel ridges, 
" combs," and gorges connecting one valley with the other. The:se features in 


Fig. 2D1.-THE YALLEY OF TltA\EltS. 
Scale 1 : 1.0,000. 
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combination produce pict.uresque scenery of astonishing varie'ty. 
\.ll the dcpres- 
sions are old lake basins, which were still cm"cred with water during miocene 
ages. The valley of Travcl's, now draincd by the Reuse, or Areusc, a tributary 
of the Lakc of X eucLâtcl, is an im;tance in point. It recei\'e:s the torl'cnts dpscend- 
ing the tcrraced slope's of the" comh," or amphitheatre, of:-\t Sulpice at its upper 
end. and appears to terminate at the foot of a cliff which shuts it in on the east. 
Rut the 810\\ erosi\c action of the water has overcome this ob"tacle. The ri\'er is 
now ahle to escape through a narrow g-orge, its waters rushing headlong far 
heneath the railway su!'pended upon the fhink of the mountains. All at once we 
perceive on our right It vast crater-shaped amphitheatre, known as the Creux-du- 


. Altitude's of thp Jura (in Engli
h fe'pt) :-1Ifont Tenure', 5,512; 1IIont Dûle, 5,506; Ch,l
"eron. 5,286; 
l'h"""11I1, 5,280; ,,','i"
,'nstein, 4, SO; Lagern, 2.S:.!i. 



Yent, or " "Tindy Pit." .A geological examination of the ground :,llO\\"S that this 
is a fallen-in cuyity, or comb, such as are frequently met with in all limestone 
district!", which now communicates "ith the gorge of the Rcuse. "ïdely different 
is the a!'pect of a valley to the north of that of Tr:ners. So running \\ater 
enli\'ens it now, its bottom being occupied by a Bwamp and bog. Thus, in a 
district of circuIllscl'ibed area, we are able to study a valley Btill vi,itied hy 
running watcrs, a .. dead" v.llley, 
a fallen-in comb, and the tortuous 
defile of a " cluse." 
In IIlany other parts of the Swiss 
Jura the parallel mountain ram- 
parts are pierced by cluses, bounded 
either by steep e:,carpments or by 
vast amphitheatrcs, and which per- 
mit the \\aters of the upper v.JIJt.ys 
to escape. Gorges of this kind con- 
mct Hiel (Dienne) \\itb the valley 
of 
t. Imier, the vallC'y of Court 
witb that of Gndern,Jier, and, above 
all, the grand clu"e of the Doubs, 
through \\ hich that ri\t'r turns back 
upon Itself, and finds it:, way into the 

aÔne and the )[editerranean. in- 


stead of maintaining its orig-inal 
direction and flowing to the Rhine. 
There are e\en !'ome duses in an 
incomplete state, to which man Las 
put the finishing ham!. One of 
these is the gorge of Pierre-Pertuis. 
X ature had nearly accomplished her 
work there when the Romans over- 
came the remaining ob"tacles by 
means of a tunnel, which is Btill U:>ed 
by tra\"ellers, 
E
cept in winter or early !'pring 
the Jura does not pl'e8ent us with 
those contrasts between 
now and 
,erdure which form so attractive 
a feature of the Alps. There are, 
howe,'er, mag-nificent forests of fir trees, \\ hich are said to ha\'e gi\'en the 
IIlountains their nume, the meaning of which is supposed to be "forbidden 
wooels." There is likewi"e un abundance of flue pusturage, reaching down to 
the margins of the sma1l bkes which occupy some ot the vulley bottoms. These 
lakes, for the most part very shallow, are in man)' instances being imaded 
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Fig. 292.-TIlE CLl:
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Sca1e 1 : 45,000. 
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by bogs, and several ha\"e dis'lppeared entirely, their water baving been sucked 
up, as it wcre, by tbe moss and other thirsty plants wbich grow along their 
banks. 
Tbe rain wbich falls upon tbe Jura not 011ly fills tbe lakes and surface torrents, 
hut a considerable portion of it finds its way through cl'cu.r (pits) and l'lJ/jJO.sÌt'll.r 
into underground channels and caverns, and reappears again at the foot of the 
mountains. The most remarkable of these subterranean rin"rs is the (Jrbe, the 
most importan t trihutary of tbe Rbine, 11a ving its sources in tbe Jura. The 
Orbe rises in France, in tbe small Lake of Rousses; lower down it traverses two 


Fig. 293.-:r.IEI"XDElllXGS OF THE DOUB8 AT ST. URII.\NNB. 
Scale 1 : 50,000. 
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other lakes on f'wiss territory, those of Jou,,;: and Dronet; and then, at tIle base of 
high eliffs, it rushes into a ca\'ern, only to appear again 2 milc>; farther to the 
nortb-east, and 735 fcet bplo\V the point \\ here it di
app('ared. Its volume then is 
stdncient to turn all tbe mills of the manuftlcturing '\'illage of VaUorhe. 
Tbe whole of the surface drainage of the plateau of Ponts, to the nOl.th of the 
Reuse, is swallowed up by sinks, and reappears, 900 feet below, in the springs 
known 38 
 oil"3igue. Else\\ here spriugs 110 sooner mount to the surface than they 
disappear again, and the 1'Í\'ulets to wbich tllCY gi\"e rise alternately flow on the 
surface and through underground channels. (Jf tbis kind are tbe ri\-ulcts which 
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converge upon the sink known as Creux-Genat, in the emirons of Porrentruy. 

lany of these subterranean channels feed the Lak"8 of Xeuchàtel and Dienne 
through springs rising from the bottom of these lakes. The localities where thpse 
In.custrine :-;pl'ings make their appear,Ulce are well known to huntsmen and fisher- 


Fig. 294 -THE LAkE OF Joux. 
8caJe 1 : 400,000. 
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men, for in winter, when the remainder of the lake is eo\-ered with ice, the water 
immediately abo\ e thcm continues open. Fish and wild fowl abound there, and 
hence they are known as (,Jlll/n', or duek pools. If the level of the lakes were 
to fall, these springs would gi \"e rise to ri\"ulets. 
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CHAPTER III. 


GLACIAL PERIOD,- 


J, 
 HE Jura, which affords so many opportunities for studying geo- 
, m 
 100'ical and hvrlrogmphical problems, furnishes lIkewise the most 
... 
 0 .., 
'
 'i. decisive proof of the vast extension of the glaciers in a former 
, t 
 age. "Then exploring tbese mountains scientific men obtained 

 the first glimpse of an age in which a great portion of Europe 
was covered with a cap of ice. 
The Jura itself bad its valley vlaciers, which carrierl down blocks of rock to a 
lower level; but in addition to these rocks, which are clearly derived from tbe 
Jura it:self, we meet with others on its eastern :slope which are as certainly of a 
different origin. Formerly geologists were perplexed when asked to account for 
the presence of these prodigious masses of rock. "r ere they ruin:'! of mountains 
no longer in existence P or bad they been carried thitber from tbe .Alps, in spite of 
their being at a distance of 120 miles? "r e now know tbat the latter hypotbesis 
was the correct one. These enormous erratic blocks have really been carried 
down the Alps, and we are even ahle, in many instances, to point out the locality 
whence they have been derived and the route which tbey followed. This mass 
of granite, we are able to say, came hither from the :Monte Rosa; that block of 
mica schist tumbled down the sidcs of the St. Gotthard. FOl'merly the whole of 
the northern slope of the Alps was bounded hy a vast slwet of ice, formed l,y the 
confluence of five glacier-s, which filled up tIle valleys now drained by the Rhône, 
the Aar, the Reuss, the Linth, and the Rhine. The blocks of rock which tumhled 
down from the mountain-tops slowly travelled with these glaciers down the valley. 

'hey were carried over the plains and thc cavitiel" now converted into lakes, and 
would have been carried beyond the frontiers of Switzerland had not the trans- 
versal chain of the Jura interposed a barrier. It was upon its slopes they droppl'd 
when the glaciers melted away, and there we find them still, after hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of centuries. Some of the blocks carried by the Hhônc glaciers 


· Oswald H"cr. "J,e :\Jomle Primitif de la 
lli",,,; ,. Arnold Guyot, in Rull. de la Soei'té de. 
Sciences }."aturcll's de .\cuchÚfrl,. VioU..t-le-Duc," Le :\Iassif ùu 
lo11t Blanc; .. J. Tflldall, .. The Glaciers 
of the Alps;" 
tU!k'r," Ucber Hchllcc ulld Eis." 
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have 11een deposited upon the flanks of 
ront, Chasseron, at a height of -1.(iOO feet 
aùove the sea. It was there, right opposite to :\fartignyand Yilleneuve, at the 
entrance to the llh<Îne valley, that the central st,ream of the Rhòne glacier struck 
the Jura; and on either side of the Chasspron, whether we proceed north or south, 
the height at which erratic Llochs are met with gradually decre,."es. Rome of 
these hlocks have a volume of 17(j,OOO cuLic feet. and are quarried as huilding 
stones. 
Erratic lllocks of this kind are not. only mct with on the slope of the Jura, 
upon \\ hich the ancient glaciers impinged, but also along the slopes of all tbe 
.Alpine ,-alleys down which they formerly erppt. TIlocks of enormous size may 
ùe seen in the valleys of the Limmat, the Reuss, and the Aar. The Luegihoden, 
nmr Interlaken, is ]]othing hut a huge erratic hlock of granite, baving still a 
volume of .HiO,OOO cuhic feet, althol1gh much of it bas been carriei! away l.y 
quarrymen, including a hlock forwarded to America t,o sene afo; the pedestal of a 
.. 
monument t,o "Tashington. The erratic rock, known as bloc 1I101/.
tre, on the 
hill of :\Iontel, near Dex, ahove the valley of the Rhône, has a volume of no less 
than 530,000 cuhic feet. 
Iany of these glacier-borne rocks ha,-e heen deposited 
on the hank;; of the Lake of Gpneva, and closp to that town there is one of huge 
size known as the I)ierre à 
lton. The Romans prohahly consecrated that rock 
to Xeptune, and in our own days it has heen converted into a gauge for rpgistering 
the oscillations of the lake. But what is the volume of tbese huge hlocks in com- 
parison with that of the pehhle.., the sand, and the mud carried down the hills hy 
these ancient glaciers, ann further distrihuted hy the floods wben they melted 
away? 
Io
t of the rocks and the soil removed wbilst the eJ\.isting vI1lJeys were 
being scooped out llY the glaciers have heen deposited upon the wide plains helow 
them. bumetinws the glaciers melted so rapidly as to carr
' away the soil in 
streams of mud, similar in all respects to those which dei'cend from some of the 
volcanoes of the .Andes whenm"er a subterranean lake bursts its honds. Pieces of 
ice were in every instance carried along with the mud, and the cavities which 
they filled have been disco'vered in the hari!ened conglomerate into which age has 
changed tbe mud. These riYers of mui! sumetimt's filled up whole valleys to 
the hrim. Below Semhrancher, in the ntlley of the Dranse, the mud rose to a 
heigbt of 1,400 feet, as praYed hy the tmces of it still existing upon the sides of 
tbe valley. nut this enormous liquid mass at length bun,t the rocky barrier, 
stretcbing across tbe valley from the superb pyramid of Catogne to the mountain 
of Vence, and, when liberated, it inundated the lower portion of the valley. 
The ancient moraines of ,-alley glaciers, tbough in reality far less important 
witnesses to glacial action than the horizontal strata to which theJ' ga,'e hirtb, 
nevertheless more frequently attract attention on account of their uneven surface 
and tbe prominent part they play in the scenery of the country. The valley of the 
Limmat is tra"ersed hy no less than six ancient terminal moraines, one of which 
crosses tbe Lake of Ziirich opposit.e Rapperswyl, and has heen made use of in the 
construction of a bridge 5,
.jO feet in length. Ziirich itself is huilt upon an 
ancient moraine, and so are several other towns at the 10\\ er end of lakes, and 
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eyen some in the plain, including a portion of Bern, the capital of Switzerland. 
The interesting district to the north-west of Luzern, which a flood would COD\'ert 
into parallel islands, and where are the Lakes of 
empach, Boldcgg, and IIallwyl, 
and the swampy grounds crossed by tbe Ueuss, exhibit many traces of an inva- 


Fig, 2!Jii.-THE CATOGXE. 
Scale 1 : !j(),OOO. 
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sion of glacial mud. The scenery and lIi"pect of a eonsiderahle portion of the 
rugged plain which separates the Alps from the Jura are due to ancient moraines. 
There tbese accumulations of stones no longer pre"ent the cbaotic appearance of 
former days. Their surface now is covered with soil, and they nearly all are 
clothed with woods, furming a most charming contrast with the lakes" hieh sepa- 
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rate tbem, with the rimlets winding along their fuot, and with the cultivated fields 
surrounding the ,'illages. The charming scenery at the lower ends of tbe Lakes 
of Tbun, Ziiricb, and Bienne (Hiel) is the outcomc of tbe diversities of contour 
resulting from the passage of ancient glaciers. 
The flura of tbis region of moraines proves that a remarkable change took 
place in tbe climate wben tbe ice invaded the country. The ocean still covered 
the plain between the Alps and the Jura during the miocene age. The "andstones 
and pebbly conglomerates deposited at tbat time are rich in species of plants and 
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animals, wbose presence proves to us tnat the mean temperature must then 1a\"c 
varied between ()4
 and (jt; FaLl'. To this climate of Louisidnu or Florida su"- 
ceeded one analogows to that of Greenland. The Alpine plants, which are the 
same as those of Lapland, dCl'icended from the mountain summits into the ,'alleys, 
and frum the latter inw the plain, an(l they are found no\\ t,hrougllOut f:iwitzerland 
as far as erratic blucks are lIlet with, their limit coinciding in a most remarkable 
manner with a flora of arctic aspect. .:\L )!m"tins, who has more especially studied 
tbe vegetation of tbe .Arctic regions and of the Alps, tells us that the aspect of 
the valley of Pont,." in the Jura of XeucLâtel, and at an elcvatiun of 3,300 feet 
ti6 
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above the sea, recal
s certain portions of Lapland. But then the Alpine flora of 
that valley grows upon glacial mud carried hither from tbe Alps. 
These vestiges of the past-erratic blocks, glacial mud, and Alpine plants- 
have enabled geologists to draw a llJap indicating the ancient glaciers. The most 
important among them was tbat of tbe Rhône. It filled up the basin of tbe Llike 
of Geneva, covered the plain of 
witzerland to a depth of more than 3,1100 feet, 
and extended nortb as far as what is now known as the Aargau, where it was 
joinerl by tbe glacier of the Aar. But it did not penetrate the .\Ips of Fribourg, 
which had tbeir own system of glaciers. The erratic blocks deposited within this 
wide area have mostI.v been traced to tbat portion of tbe .Alpine cbain which 
extends from tbe St. Bernard to the :-;implon. Tbe glaciers of the Heuss and of 
the Linth like" ise extendt,d to the barrier of the Jura, but only at its eastern 
extremity, whilst the glacier of tbe valley of the Rbine spread itself over a con- 
siderable portion of Southern Germany. Glaciers of "Vast extent likewise crept 
dO\\ n the Italian slope of the Alps, filling up, wholly or in part, the exi"ting lakes. 
The Lake of Lugano, like that of Ziirich, is divided into two portions by an ancient 
terminal moraine, which the retiring glacier left behind, aud wbicb is uscd new 
as a road. 
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.A" ' " r X comparison with the glaciers of a former nge, the geological 

 I " 
 , J reconstruction of which has led the W3Y to other discoveries eon- 
'- ;j nected ",ith the hi,.toryof our earth, the glaciers of tbe present 

, / 'da'" nre of small nccount. They bardl" cOYer more than fj P er 
';'".
b

 a a .. 
I 
 - cent. of tbe total nrea of the country, and their avemge thickne8s is 
cert3inly snmll compared" ith tlHlÍ of the nncicllt glaciers" bich madp S" itzcrland 
another Greenland. Still, if then' "ere to occur a sudden ('e""ation ot rain, and 
if these glaciers, which now hang like huge re<pJ"\üir,: :!llfl\'e the re..t of Europe, 
were to be melted to keep up the present '01 ume of tbe ri \ ers ri..ing in 
\\ ih:er- 
land, the supply woulrl suffice only for fi\-e ye:lr..., e\ en though we e..timated them 
to haYe an a'erage thicknes'i of auu feet.t 
But it is well known that the difference in bulk whic1 a glacier e'\.hibits in 
summer and wiuter is reJatiH'ly small, and tbat ri\cr
 and lakes nre in the main 
del'endent upon min 3nd melting sno" s for their 
upply of water, which they 
obtain either indirectly through f'prings, or directly through avalanches and surfhce 
draÍIl3ge. The most important river of :::;wit7erland, as respects tbe area of it" 
catchment b:.L-;in, is the Ticino, or Tessin, which is to a less extent fed hy glaciers 
than any ether ri\er of tbe country. Though its princip'll ,alley is called 
Bedrette, ",bicb is synonymous "ith ., glacier valley," the ",treams of ice "hich 
descend into it melt away Lefore the mirl-day I'un. After hea\'y mins the volume 
of the Ticino, mea,ured abo\'e where it enter,. the Lago )laggiore, has reached 
l.jet,etOo and ewn 
OO,OUO cubic feet a second (the average throughout the year 
being onl
 3,ìUU cuhic feet). and it is then a ri\er twice as puwerful as the Rbt)J1(' 
at the forks of _\.rcbes. The Yerzasca il5 like\\ise a large river. ...Hter leaving 


· niitime
-er, .. ThaI- u, 
eebildnnp';" Studer. .. G< <ehiehte dpr Ph\'sisl'hpn G, OI;I"lphie der 
ehw('i,,"" 
t A GO\f'rnnunt Commi--sion in ISil) eomput",I the area po\erf'<l b
 glaeil'rs at !-U9'1 square miles, 
viz. 390'3 square miles in the hasin of the I:hûne. :!"'9'(j 
'1uare mil< ð in the hdsin of the }{hine, ïO"6 square 
miles in the ba-in of th" Inn. "nrI4'\'6 sqnare milcs in the basin of thf' Po 
.-\n offi,'iaI st It.-ment publi
h('d in IsiS Jl;iytd lo\\er fì
ur('
. \iz. ilO Rqnare miles for the whole of 

\\itzerlanJ.. 3i J for the C IIIton of \\"..[iis (Y.,hÜs). 138 for the e.lUtoll uf the Grisons. Iii., fur that of nern, 
H for uri, &e. 
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its wild gorge it spreads over a bed of gravel, whieh it pushes far into the lake, in 
front of the mouth ef the Tieino. The Maggia, on the other side of the lake, is 
ordinarily a river like the Adour, but when in flood it may well bear comparison 
with the mighty Hhône.. The alluvium brought down by these three rivers is 
rapidly silting up the upper end of the lake. A comparison of ancient documeuts 
with our most recent maps would appear to show that this silting up, aided, no 
doubt, by the devastation of the forests which formerly clad the mountain slopes, 
is proceeding at an increasing rate. Seven hundred years ago the village of 
Gordola was the IJrincipal port on the upper IJart of the lake; it is at present hardly 
a mile from its shore; whilst the new port of .:\Iagadino has to be shifted every 
ten years, the shore of the lake flying it almost visibly. The port of Locarno, 
close to the delta formed by the 
Iuggia, has to be perpetualiy dredged, at a 


Fig, 297.-THE LI'PER EXD OF THE LAGO 1hOGlGltB. 
Scale 1 : 1110.000, 
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consideral,le expense, for the sand is for ever invading- it. If we assnme that 
the matter held in su"'pension by the three rivers, the Ticino, the Yerzasca, and 
the .:\Iaggia, and annually deposited in the lake, amounts to the one-thonsandth part 
of their entire ,'olumc, the Bay of Locarno, in spite of its depth of 160 feet" will 
be silted up in the course of three hundred and fifty ymrs, and the three rivers. 
then united into one, will be able to invadp die lower portion of the lake. The 
alluvium depof>itcrl by these riwrs remains injurious to Lealth aR long aR it. has not 
been turned o\'er by the hoe or tllP plough. In summer the swamp
' plain of the 
Lower Ticino exhales deadly miasmata, and the inhabitant.s of several yillages are 
at that time obliged to fly to the cabins t.hey have in tbe mountain valleys. 
· A\r-ragc volume :-Tieino (Tessill), 3,;00 cubic feet; Yerzasca, 353 cubic feet; 1\hg
ia, 2..
00 cubic 
fpl.t. 
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Far more salubrious are the shores of the Cerisio, or Lake of Lugano, a douhlp 
h.'lsin, withiu which the two aucient glaciers of the Tieino and the Adda formerly 
united into a single rin
r. '''hen the glaciers retired the basin of the Cerisio 
\\as left with but a few inconsiderable affluent,.. The alluvium brought down by 
t hem from the mountains is only of trifling quantity, and the lake i:hrinks conse- 
quently very slowly. This lal
e, not being :sul
ected to sudden Hood:s, might easily 


Fig. 29&,-THE LAKES OF LCGA,"O A"D CO\lo. 
bcale 1 : 250,000. 
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'be trani:formed into a huge reservoir, whence the neig-hhnuring fields of I.oml1ardv 
might be irrigated. Signor Yilloresi, an Italian engineer, has }Jropo"ed to connect 
it by melln!'l of a tunnel, only 2 miles in length, with the La\'e of Cumo, und to 
convert tI,e htter into a basin of di"tribntion. whence the water would be com'eyed 
to the sterile lands of the Somma. The water availahle for f'uch a pm'pu"e bas 
Leen estimated at bet\\een 5GU and 1,1:!U cubic feet, according to the "eabuIL 
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If the Ticino is fed only in a small measure by melting ice, such is not the case 
with respect to the Rhône, which has more extensive gbciers in its upper valley 
than any other ri'-er of Europe. The glaciers occupy nearly one-half the total 
area of tbose of all t;witzerland, and t,he ice river of the .Aletsch, as well as the ice 
streams crecping down the slopes of :lionte Rosa, is without a rival. The RhÔne 
glacier, properly so called, is not only of considerable extent, but it is also much 
admired for its natural beauties, more especially on account of its terminal face, 
furrowed by huge crevasses. Formerly it was bounded only by naked rocks and 


Fig. 299.- THE ALETSCH GLACIEK. 
Scale 1 : 100.000. 
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turf, but )1. Gosset has planted its hanks with SCiuHlinavian tree'!, anf!. a forest ID'ty 
hc seen in close prm..imity to the ice. From this frozen river issues a small. torrent, 
which is usually regardcd as the head of the Hhône. The Ip.ountaineers, how- 
cver, do not look upon tbe glacicr as the vcritallle source of the RhCme; they 
derive that river from a small tcpi(l spring which rises at. the foot of a ncighbour- 
ing rock. In addition to the HluÎne 
lacier there are two hundrcd and sixty others 
which regulate the flow of the ri \'er, for it is precisely in summer, \\ hen the rain- 
full is least aud the evaporation greatest, tbat the ice melts most rapidly. Some- 
I 
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times, however, these glaciers themselws give rise to floods. Some of the upper 
side vaUeys are closed in by natural dams, formed of moraines and fragments of 
ice. The water accumulated behind these harriers, when it bursts them, rushes 
down the valley, carrying fragments of stone, hou
e:;, and trees before it, and 
denuding the fields of their arable soil. In order to prevent the recurrence of 
such floods it has been found nece
sur'y to pierce these dams, so that the water 
may escape. The small Lake of :Moeril, or )Ierjelen, on the eastern side of the 
.Aletsch glacier, from which it is seJMrated by a lateral moraine, has been treated 
in this manner, and it has since remained permanently at the same level. 
The Dranse, which joins the Rhône where it abruptly changes its direction 
before entering the gorge of 
t. )Iaurice, was blocked up by the glacier of Grétroz 
in 1818. Its upper vall(y was converted into a lake, and, "hen the pent-up waters 
at length liberated themselves, they pl'oduced one of the most disastrous floods 
known in connection" ith the Rhône valley. Immediately on i,..slling from the 
rock-bound gOI'ge referred to, the Rhône enters upon an allmial plain, formerly 
covered by the Lake of Gene\ a. This plain bas an area of 3-1 square miles; 
and the depth of the alluvium which cowrs it, and all of which has been deposited 
there b) the llhcìne, is unknown. A few ancient moraines rise above it. The 
,illage of Port- '-alais, which formerly stood upon the banks of the lake, is now at 
a distance of over a mile away from it, the wbole of the inten ening land h;n ing 
been deposited in the course of three centuries. It is al,..o a!,,.el'ted that the 
delt,l of the RhlÎne has so rapidly gro" n during a single generation that the 
inhabitants of Yillenem"e are no longer able to see I,e Dum"eret, which faces them 
on the southern shore, it heing no\\ hidden from view by a peninsula cowl'ed "ith 
poplars, "illows, and hou,..es. The heavier fragments brought down by the ri\ er 
form flats and sand- banks close to its mouth, "hilst the triturated sand is carried 
a considemhle distance into the lake. It has been ascertained, by sounding's, that 
the bottom of the eastern extremity of the lake is slightly convex in front of the 
mouths of the river, a phenomenon sati"factorilyexplained by the deposition of 
alluvial matter. 
Though much smaller now than in furmer ages, the Lake of Geneva, or Leman, 
is the largest lake of \,- estern Europe. It is also one of the deepest, its bottom 
eÅtending down almost to the le\'d of the sea.- To drain it by a riHr equal in 
,'olume to the llhóne ,,"ouM require no Ie,." than ten years, supposing, of course, 
that its tributaries ceased to flow. Like the ocean. it ha
 its storms, its waves, its 
,mrge; but the most careful ob;:en-ations haw not hithcrto e;:tablished the existence 
of tidal current.... The f<eirl1r8 are a phenomenon of quite a different kind, and 
are proMced by "udden changes in the pressure of the atmo,..phere, which re,.ult in 
a ;;welling up of a portion of the lake, sometimes to the eÅtent, of {j feet. These 
seiches oCl'ur at regular inten-als, and the hms which govern them are nu" 
thoroughly undel'stood. t 


· Lake of GpDP\"a :-AH'ra/!,e height aòon 
 a, 1,21 ì fcd; a\'ernc-e area, 223 
'Iuare milfc:$; greatest 
depth. 1,09!I f,pt; a\'era!r' df'plh, 49! fe,.t; approximate cuutents, 8.:;,193 milliuu tons of "ater. 
t 8ee Fure! in Bull. de la Soc. rUl/d. ct", ." illlc s Xatul"ellcs. 
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The Lake of Geneva belongs both to the Rwit7erland of the Alps and that of 
the Jura. Crescent-shaped, it consists in reality of two separate Lasins-that in 
the east overlooked by the buttresses of the _\.Ips, that in the west bounded hy the 
gentlel' slupes of the Jura. These two basins indicate hy their direction the system 
of mountains to which thcy belong. The eastern sheet ot water stretches north-west, 
like all other 
\lpine lakes, whibt the parallel banks of the w(-'stern sheet. of water 
stretch toward'S thc south-west; that is, in the sanH' direction as the Lake ofXcuchâtcl 
and the other lal,es of the Jura. The two basins differ likewise as to their configura- 
tion. The we"tern lake is shallow, and gradually narrows towards the debouchure of 
the Hhôlle, the blue watcl's of which rush frum the lake to mingle soon after \\ith 


Fig. 300.-THB L
KE OF nENEYA. 


Scale 1 : 650,000. 
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the turbid ones of the Ane. It is to he regretted that no dam has hitherto been 
built across the Rhôlle at Geneva, which would enable us not only to regulate its 
level, but abo to supply motive power to the numerous factories along the river, 
and last, not least, to mitigate the floods which now so frequently carry havoc into 
the fertile fields of France. Careful observations made at Lyons during fort.y 
fluods show distinctly that if such a dam had been in existence at the outlet of 
the Lake of Geneva, the rise of the flood would have been less to the extent 
of from 1.) to 2-1 inches. By completely stopping the discharge of the lake during 
a week its level would rise only to the extent of :20 inchcs. By diverting the 
Arvc into the lake we might certainly mitigate the floods on the Lower Rhólle ; 
but this would entail a very considerable expenditure, whilst it would pruve a 
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po!"sible nuisance to the city of Gene'-a, "hose port Illight become silted up by the 
va
t mass of alluvial m'ltter broug'ht do\\n that river.., 
Formel'ly the le\'el of the lake wa" Illuch higher, and ancient lake bea(:he!<, 
dating baek to the tl'rmination of the glacial perioil, ma
 still he traced at an e!pnt- 
tion of 100 and mure feet abO\e its pre,,;cllt len!. It is equall
' certain that 
during' the pliocene age, which preceded the two glacial periods, the ,r ura )Ioun- 
tains extended into S I\"oy. At tLat time the lake was shut in, on the west, 1.y 
a huge mountain barrier, amI its '\aters "pread far north to the height of land 
at Entre-Roches, "hich separated it from the 1.a"in of X euchlÌte!. On that 
hei
ht of land, the elemtion of "hich is the same as that of the aneient lake 
beaches di"covered al'o,-e the Hhóne ,'alley, near the Fort of L'l::cluse, we find 
accumulations of pebble,>, IMrtly deri, ed from the Yalais, partly from the Berne:<e 
Oberland. ,,- e do not know in what direction the lake disc'harged its surplus 
waters during' these remote agcs. X 0 trace ot' an ancient outlet has hitherto been 
d i seo \" erecl. 
Among'st the lakes lying' wholly upon 
wiss territory that of X cuchâtel is the 
large,..t. Like it" lleighbour of Gene\a, it was far 1I10re exten"i\e in a former age, 


Fig, 301.-PnoFILE OF THE LAKE OF GE'I\_'. 
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for it included not only the two neighbouring' Lakes of Bid (Dicnne) and )Iorat, 
but the whole of the plain" to the south, as far a8 the height of land at F.ntre- 
Roches, and the swampy plains "hil'h stretch ea:<Í\\ ard to the valley of the 
Aar. E'-en during' the present rentury it has happened sometime.., when the 
rainfall was exceptionally he;lvy, that the three lakes became once more united 
into one.t The damp land which separates the three lakes, and in the midst of 
which rise a few wooded hills-ancient islands or promontories-is known as the 
"
ee-Iand," or "Lake-land," and its cultivation has only been rendered pos"ible 
by a carefully dHised "y..;fem of drainage. The banks of these lakes are low, 
and they are shallow. \Yhilst most of the Rwiss lakes occupy deep cavities, with 
precipitous side" and a flat bottom, the three lakes of the plain are in many parts 
fringed by "white huttom
" (blal/c.
 f(ll/d.-), covered only by a few feet of water, 
which, howe,'er, does not conceal tlle white-coloured mud beneath. Reeds grow in 
many places, and much of the shore is alternately a swamp or covered by the \\ater 


. 


· F.III of th" Rhônt> bd\\ "f'n thf' lakt> and the. lIIouth of the. Ann (a\ ('rag!' , 10 53 feet: horse-power 
availaùle, j" ,000; aetualIy utili" d. 
OO. 
Height above 

e'l. 
Feet. 
1,42; 
1,424 
1,4
; 


t Lakp of Xeuehåtd 
Lake of Bid (nïmne) 
I..akP of :\Iûrat . 


9
'7 
16'2 
10'4 


4.2 
253 
157 


2
6 
130 
98 


Con'ents. 
:Million Jou. 
01 \\ ater. 
18.000 
l,tJSU 
81 


Are... 
"q.m. 


Depth in Fp..t, 
M ox. )lean. 
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of the lake, according to the season. As to the bed of the Lake of Xeuchâtel, far 
from being a uniform le\"el, it consists of a succession of ridges, running in the same 
direction as the neighl)ouring chains of the Jura, and extendiI1g north-east into 
the Lake of Dienne, where one of them ri,>cs above the water, forming the' island of 
I:)t. Pierre. A similar ridge occupies the basin of the Lake of :Uorat. 
These three lakes of the Jura have grown much smaller during the historic 
period, the alluvium carried into them by torrents and the formation of bogs along 
their banks tending to tbe same result. Kear the bridge over the Thièle, between 
the Lakes of K ellehàtel and Bienne, and about 14,000 feet from the actual shore of 
the latter, piles have been discovered, which were evidently placea there when the 


Fig.302.-TIIE L\KE8 OF KEUCH\TEL, BIE
XF, "'XD MORAT, 
Scale 1 : 6
5,OOO. 
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SurroUlU1iI1g country was still under \\ater. 
\n ahbey, built 111 11 no f'lm.e upon 
the shore of the lake, is now at a dishllll'P of I.
:3() feet from it. (!lIite recently a 
shrinking of the Lake of X t'lIchãtcl has led to the discO\ cry of pile dwellings, and 
of numerous prehistoric remains. Thi... natural shrinking of the lakes is accele- 
rated by thp "l'orrection " of their emissaries. A f..lll of 10 feet in their level 
would result in the reco, cry of a con
id('rable tract of land capable of being 
cultivate'd, whil
t the drainugc of the marshes \\ hich sUlTOlmd them would muoh 
improve tbe saluhrity of tIle country. The bogs near the Lake of )Iorat, which 
furmerly were' frequently inundator} by thp Bruye, ha, e now beon draiI1cd, and are 
being culti, ated: the village of \\Titzwyl and ::,everal farmsteads now occupy what 
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was not many veal's .tCTO nn un p rodul'tl\"e waste. The lpper Thièle, whil'h flows 
. . '" 
into the l,ake of Xeuchåtel, and the Broye, a tributary of the Lake of )Iorat, 
frequently 0' erflow their b,mks, amI if it were not for the lake resenoirs into 
which they discharge themselves, their Hoorls would carry destruction far down 
the valley. "
hen these two ri,crs are in flood the Lake of Xeuchàtcl receives 
21,200 cubic ft:et of water ever
' second, it!' d ,",charge duriug the same time not 
exceedin
 3,.jOO cubic feet. It is thus that lakes act us re
uIators of the flow of 
rivers. But the Aar, a powerful river, likewise traverse"- the plain of the lakes, 01. 
.. Seeboden," and there is no lake to regulate it., floods or to recei"e the alluvilun 
carried along by it. Engineers are about to provide it with such a resel.voir. ..A 
canal, connecting the Aar at Aarberg with the Lake of Biennf', is designed to 
cOl1\"ey its flood waters into the latter; whilst the Lo"er Thièle, converted into a 


Fig, 303.-'l'HE L\KES OF TI"JE'\Z A"D 'l'm:x. 
Scale 1 : 4<'0,000. 
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na,-igable canal, will rpgulate the dis('harge of thp lake. In making the eXc.lVa- 
tions for this canal a Roman tunnel, 2,1"00 feet in length, was diseo,ered near the 
village of Hageneck, at a depth of 
oo feet below the le,-el of the dividing ridge. 
The redoubtable 
\.ar is " regulated" in its upper COUf"e by the t" in Lakes of 
Brienz ann Thun. Formerly these two lakes formed sheet of water, but 
during the glacial period immense quantities of mud and stones, the wa..,te of the 
mountain masses of the Oberlaml, were carried down the vallpy of the Lutschine, 
and depo!'ited in the very centre of the elongated lake, which was thus separated 
into two basins.- Denudation and dpposition !'till proceed, though at a very slow 
rate, and hoth lakps are gradually being silted up. The lpper ..Aar, which eutels 
thp upper end of thp Lake of Urienz, collect" the déhris throughout its ba!<in, 
"hich iucludes the glacier of 'G nter aar, aud, rushing over the Haudeck Falls, 


· Hl'il!ht aho\{' th.. '''1, in fpet 
.'\'\ erag'p are". in sq \lare mill's 
Dl'pth, gr""tp
t, in fpl't 
Dppth. mean, in fl'l't 
Contenb, in miliioll tuns of \\ ater 


Lake of n. ionz. 
1,8,,;$ 
I I-/ì 
8.,6 
1160 
6,000 


L"k.. of Thun. 
1.11 ,j 
18'.5 
702 
ÕUO 
j,9-10 
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deposits it in the lake. Lower down, the Lake of Hrienz is joined by the Lutschine, 
which is fed by the nt'it glaciers of the OberlalHl, indllding that. of GrindelwaM. 
Formerly this furious mountain torrent frf'quently deva"tated the countr
' around 
luterlaken; bllt abl/ut the middle of the thirteenth century it was confined within 
an artificial ('hanud, and di\'crted by a direct ('ourst' into the lakp. Awongst the 
rivers which join the Lake of Thun the Kandel' is the most important. It brings 
down iIllnwnse quantitie:-; of pebble's and mud. As recently a:-; the beginning; of 
last ccntury it joined the .\.ar, about a mile below the to" n of ThuD, but tbe sudden 


Fig. 30t.-TuE GJlIXDI:L\\ALI> GLACIER. 
Scale I : 100,000. 
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in\\ndation
 which it causpll were of so dis3strous a nature tbat the patricians of 
Bern caused it to he di\"erted into the lake. The roof of tbe tunnel which they 
construded for that purpose has since fallen in, hut the river continues to flow in 
the desired direction. The alluvium deposited by it co\"ered an area of 14
 3cres 
in 18ìO, and, as the deptb of the lake there cannot ha\'e been le
s than 200 feet, 
it
 mass may be estimated at 4
,OOO,OOU cuhic yards. 
The ancient lakes which furmerly extl'nded along the foot of the Jura, below 
the confluenl"e of the Aur and the Thièlc, exist no longer. The allu\"iulll carried 
do\\ n by torrents, the growth of peat mosscs, and the labour of man have cOIl\'crtetl 
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them into pasture-lands. All the small lakes of Xorthcrn Switzerbnd, as tho<;e of 
:-'plllpach, naldeg-
, IIallwyl, Greilfcn, and Pf"äffikon, as well as the three larg-e 
ones of Luzern, Zug, and Ziirieb, belung to thc hydrographieal domain of the .\.Ips, 
or of their foot-hills. The junction between the river systems of the 
\lps and the 
Jura takes place at the triple confluence of the .\ar, thp Reuss, and the Limmat. 
A t a former geological epoch these three rivers flowed along the foot of thp 
Jurassic riògc of the Lägern, towards the Lake of Constanz; but in the end 
t.be united force of these ri \reI's brokc through the barrier of the J um. Geo- 
graphically the passage which they opened for thell1"elves forms the Gate of 

witzerland to a traveller coming from the direction of Germany. 
The centre one of the rivers, the Heuss, is the effluent of the Lake of the 
Four C:mtons, which of all the lakes of Rwit/erlaml most resemhles a X 01'\\ egiun 
fiord. Between Luzern and Brunnen, or between .Kiissnacht and Stad, the lake 
appears to con"ist of a single sheet of water, but in reality it is formed of several 
separate basins, some joincd to each other by narrow straits, othcrs intersecting 
each other at right angles. At a former geological epoch, when the Lakes of 
Zug, Lowerz, f.iarnen, and Lungern still formed part of the sptem of the Four 
Cantons, the labyrinth of these water-ways \\ as e"en more intricate. Abrupt 
turning;;, bold promontories, wide bays bordered by villages, glistening ,-illas and 
sombre forests, cultivated fields and distant views of the .llps, are productive of 
the most picturesque effects, and many there are in whose opinion this is the 
most beautiful lake in all Swit7erland. n i:-torical a:--sociations increase the 
interest" ith which we contemplate its beauties. Formerly the lake was popu- 
larly considered to be almost unfathomablc, and fishermen seriously talked about 
abyssal depths of .5,000 feet. They believed tlmt the steep precipices which bound 
it continued at the same gradient until they met beneath its waters They do 
extend beneath the surface of the lake, but only as far as its flat bottom, which 
in the basin of rri lie" at a depth of G12 feet. The òepth of the large basin is 

.5:3 fect, that of the Lake of Zug 6.J.-1 feet.. 
The lakes drained by the Limmat ha,-e a geological hIstory simi!ar to that of 
the t\\ in Lakes of Brienz and Thun. They, too, were cut in t" 0 by allm ial 
m,lsses cárried down by the glaciers. The Lake of ""allenstadt, or "-allen, most 
resembles an abyss. Bounded b
- the steep "aUs of the Churfirsten, this narrow 
and sombre lake resembles a gorge" hich ha., been in'l"aded hy a ri, er. And such 
has actually been the case. The Rhine, which now flows to the east of the 
muuntain masses of 
-\ ppenzell and enters tbe Lake of f'onst'lllz, formerly flo" ed 
through the narrow mountain defilc which opens to the south of the Churfirsten, 
and, taking the direction of the ri,-er Linth, tbc Lake of Zürich, and the present 
bed of the Limlllat, it joined the Aar. A strip of allu,'ial land, about -1
 miles 
in length, alld only lLi feet hig-h in the centre, now separates the Rhine from 


· Hei!rht abO\ e the sea, in feet 
..\\ erage area, in sqnare mile
 
Dl'pth, greatest. in feet . 
Ðl'pth, a\er,'ge. in fpet 
Contents, in million tons of wutcr 


L.lke of LUZ('1"D. 
1,-t:3t 

3.7 
85:3 
490 l' 
16,950 


Lake of Zug. 
1,367 
It'7 
6H 
390 P 
4,5GO 
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its ancient bed. A flood of unu:;ual height might some day enable it to overcome 
this obstacle, as very nearly happened in 181 Î; and. if once it resumed its ancient 
course, it might not again return to its present bed. The people of Ziirieh fear 
such an event, and for this reason they offer the most powerful oppo.,ition to the 
con
truction of a canal which is to join the Linth to the Rhine, and the l'<1Ïlway 
enginecrs were preventcrl frum carrying their line through a cutting. 
Below the Lake of "
1Lllenstadt commences the valley of the Linth, formerly a 
swamp, converted into dry land by the detritus washed down from the Alps of 
GlanIs. The torrent which performed the greater portion of this geological wurk 
was formerly much dreaded on account of its sudden floods, which laid waste the 
fields, and decim.lted the population by breerling miai'lllatic fevers. The famuus 


Fig. 305.-THE S\\A'IPS OF THE LI
TH. 
Scale I: 220,000. 
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Swii's geologist, Escher, surnamecl of the Linth, di\'erterl t
e course of this river 
into the Lake of Wallen stadt, and canali"ed the sluggish Mag, which formerly 
meandered amongst swamps. The Limmat (Linth-)Iag), which drains the Lake of 
Ziirich, is joined in the suhurlJS of that town by the :-;ihl, a ri\ er which 
frcquently overflows its banks, but which might easily be din'rterl into the lake. 
The Aar, having been reinfol'cerl hy the Rellss and the Limmat, is a larger 
river than the Rhine. at the confluence of the two rivers, but its course being 
more sinuous, and its valley of less importance than that of the smaller river, the 
name of the latter has been bestowed upon the united streams. In its general 


. Average' olume of the Rhine at the eoufluene,' with the .\,'1', 15,010 cubic feet a 
...eolld: of the A
r. 
18,080 cuùic feet. 
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features the Rhine bears a ;.;triking resemblance to the Rhône. Both rivers nsf' 
near the :-;t. Gotthard, in a great tr..J.nsn'r",al valley of the Central Alps; both 
purify their "aters in a large lake; and, in their passage through the same 
J urassie range of mountains, they both form cataracts and \\atcrfhlls, though 
separated by that time by an interval of 180 milcs. The dbow at Basel has its 
analoO'ue in the elbow at Lvons. Both ri, ers then flow sj,rai!:!'ht to\\ ards the 
o. v 
sea, the one to the )lcditerranean, the other to the German Ocean, and the volume 
of water they discharge is about the same. 
The principal head-,.tream of the Ilhine i" not the Y urder-Rhein, \\ hich rises in 
the neighbourhood uf .Åudermatt, but the Hiuter-Hhein, or Further Hhine, which 
has its source on the 
-\dula. It is not" born amongst reeds," but rises from an 
icy cave, amidst a chaotic mass of rocks, rejoicing in the epithet úf "IIell." Lower 


Fig. 30fi.-THE SorRCES OF THE RIlI
E. 
"cale 1 : 9'2;;,000. 
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down it traverses many another" hell," the most famous amonO'!'t which is the 
. '" 
fearful gorge of the Via Mala, bounded by precipitous rocks rising to a height of 
1,500 feet. Immediately below that famous cleft in the mountain!', within" hich 
the river is confined to a bed hardly 30 feet wide, the Hhine is joined by two 
mountain torrents. One of these is tbe rna, the waters of which are sometimes 
black as ink, owing- to the triturated slate they hold in suspension; tbe other is the 
Albula, or "white ri,'er," which is a more formidable stream than the Hhine itself. 
It issues from the gorge of Schyn, or )lal Pass, hardly less wild than that of the 
Via )lala. and exceedingly intere",ting on account of it" geological formation. 
Formerly. before the Alhula had opened itself a passage through tLis gorge, it 
flowed north, in the direction of Chur. 
The Rhine. no\\ an imposing river, flows past the piled-up rock masses of the 
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Calanila, and is joined by sewr.ll valleys, amongst \\ hich that of the Tamina is best 
known on account of its overbauging rOI.ks, at whose foot rise the thermal 8prings of 
Pfäffers. The Rhine then flo" s through a wide a1lu vial plain, and below Sargans, 
where its old bed branches off to the left, in the direction of the Lake of 'Vallen- 
stadt (see p. -!:!!)) , it enters tbe ancient lake basin, now to a great part filled up by 
its alluvium. This filled-up basin is more extensive than that of the Rhóne above 
the Lake of Geneva, its area amounting tu no le"s than 116 sqnare miles, and it is 
continually encroaching upon the Lake of Constanz. A few isolated hills, not yet 
destroyed by errosive action, rise in tbe midst of this nst alluvial plain. The 
river, which hcre forms the boundary between 
witzer1and and Austria, frequently 
overflows its banks, and the nMintenance of embankments" and the drainage of the 
lam} require unremitting attention, in spite of which the Ilhine has repeatedly 
broken through the barriers which confine it, and excavated itself a new bed. 
In many parts of the valley the average levd of the river is from G feet to 10 feet 
higber than the ailjoining plain. \Vhen building a bridge near Buchs, an old 
8tone embankment was discovered at a depth of lG feet below the actual level of 
t he valley. 
The Lake of Constanz is the remnant of a vast sheet of "ateI' which formerly 
stretch I'd from the F;wahian Jura to the muuntains of the Tyrol. It is a German 
lake rather than a Swiss one, and its German name, nodensee, is deri,'ed fl"om a 
small village at its north-western extremity. In its general features it resembles 
the Lake uf Geneva, but it is smaller and more shallow. Its waters present the 
phenomenon of sciches, locally known as Rl/lt.w'll. Its ele,"ation above the sea 
heing greater than that of the Lake of GeIH'Va, and its position more northerly and 
less sheltered against cold e,lsterly winds, ice forms along its banks nearly every 
winter, am! fi,"e times in the course of the last fuur centuries the lake was frozen 
OWl' entin'ly. 
The Lake of Geneva formerly discharged its waters into the Rhine, whilst the 
Lake of Constanz was trihutary to the Danube. Suhspquently, after the latter l<.1ke 
hud become a member of the basin of the Hhine, its waters discharged thcmsdves, 
towards the north-west, through the arm now known as the Lake of Ueherlingen. 
At the present time the lake overflows through a canal 
! miles in length 
into the Untersee, or Lower Lake, which may almost be looked upon as a disl,inct 
lake, as it lies about 3 feet below the Dudensee. It i8 much 1Shallo\\"er. For- 
merly its waters escaped thro
lgh a yaUcy now occupied I,)" the ri\"ers Aach and 
Biber, but they now issue from the $outh-we
tern corner of the lake at Stein" In 
its pa",sage through the .Jurassic hills helow that town the current of the river is 
strong. At 
cha-ffhausen a forsaken bed of the ri,oer, now known as the Kletfgau, 
branches off on the right. A sbort di>;tance bdow that to\\ n, close to the old cast.le 
of Laufen, tbe Rhine plunges o'"er a ledge of rock and forms a waterfull GG feet in 
Leight. In the midst of the foaming \\aters rise two jagged rocb, the one 
pierced hy a natural tunnd, througb which the waters rush wben the river is in 


· Lake of Constanz (or Borll'nsl'e):- Height above the Beß. 1,::06 feet; area (a, erogel. 208 square 
miles; rl,,}>tl1, grpatest, 906 feet; depth, avcr,lge, ,t!lO fl.ct; contents, in tUIiS uf water, 80,8;;0 milliulis. 
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flood, and both covered with shrubs. whose leaves are ever moistened by the mist 
which perpetually hangs over the fdlls and is drifted ahout by thl:' "ind. The Falls 
of Laufen, frequently called after the neighhouring to\\ n of 
chaffhausen, are the 
most considerable of Europe, no les8 than 3:30 tons of \\ ateI', on an average, roaring 
over them every second. The
' set in motion the" heels of numerous factories. 
Above its junction with the Aar the Rhine is joined b)' the Thur, an impetuous 
ri\-er, which frequently overfluws its banks. 
Below the Aar the Rhine has still to surmount several obstacles before it 
reaches the plain. It forms a few small rapids, known as the I17eille Lm!fi'll. They 
present no obstacle to vessels dt:>"cending the river, but the Great Ibpids, or 
Gr088e L((Ulell, near Laufenberg, interrupt navigation. The Rhine by this time 
has traversed the whole \\ idth of the Jura. It flows over a bed of granite con- 
nected with the Black Forest, and enters a natuml region \"ery different from 
Switzer'land. Soon after, at Basel, the ri\er' turns abruptly towards the north, and 
intersects the wide plain of Alsatia and Raden, bounded on the one side by the 
Y osges, on the other by the Black Forest. Two-thirds of the surface drainage of 
Switzerland pass beneath the arches of the bridge of Basel. The volume of the 
Rhine, not including the water conveyed into it by tributaries not fed from 
wiss 
sources, is double that of all the other rivers of Switzerland (Rhône, Ticino, 
)Iaggia, and Inn) at the spots where the)" lea\ e Swis.. territory.* 


· Average ,-olume of th(' riwrs of S\\itzerland at the S"i.s frontiers, as det"nnin('d bva F('d,'rnl 
Commission in 18i"l (cubic feet per second) :-Hhine, 28,8.)'!; rulône, 9,535; 'Ücino (Tes
in), 3,i08; 

I"gg-ia, 2,190; Yerzas('a, 353; Inn, l,i6,,; minor ri'ers, 
U; total, 46,829. 
The volume of the Hhine at Basel, including the water conveyed into it by its Gennan tributaries, is 
35,300 euùie feet a second. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CLDL\TE, FAUXA, AND FLORA. 


J, " HE variety in the vertical configuration of the country materially 
, m 
 affects its climate, and nearly every valley and every mountain side 
.: ,," I has a climate of its own. Speaking- in a geneml way, we may observe 

i;= that the climate in the Jura and on the northern slope of the 

\.lps is far more inclement than would be expected from the 
latitude, whilst the towns on the southern Rlope
, being protected against 
northerly winds, enjoy a milder climate than other places equally distant from 
the equator, but 8ituated on an open plain. Thus, whilst the mean annual 
temperutul'O at Loearno, on the bank of the Lago Maggiore, amounts to 5.j
 
Fahr., that of the S',-isB plain, between the Lakes of Geneva and Constanz, 
does not exceed 4D o Fahr. In fact, every place in Switzerland has its distinct 
climate. t Ùn a8cending a mountain the mean annual temperature decreases 
1 0 Fahr. for every :-i-I!) feet we ascend. This is the average, the extremes 
being auu and 41Ð feet, accor-ding to the locality. The mean annual temperature 
on the passes of the St. Gotthard and .Simplon is not much below freezing point; 
that on the St. Bernard is considerably less. The mean temperature of the 
Monte Rosa and of the highest peaks of the Oberland has been estimated at 
5" Fahr., wllich is the climate of Greenland or the Arctic regions. The average 
height of the snow-line is Ð,It'U feet, but in exceptionally warm summers the 


· H. C. Lombard, "Les CIimats des l\fontag-nes;" Dufour, .. Recherches sur Ie Föhn du 23 
1866, cn I:;uis
e;" Tschudi, ulJlS Thierleben der AIpenweIt." 
lIlFTEOHOLOOlCAL TARLE. 
Hei!\,ht. Mean Temperature (Degrees Fchr.) 
Feet. January. July. Year, 
804 31 0 136 0 48 0 
I,RIO 29 0 65 0 49 0 
1,420 29 0 66 0 4S o 
1,910 2ï o 63 0 46 0 
2,000 29 0 66 0 49. 
1,440 ;13 0 6)0 4ï o 
1,( 40 300 Gt o 49. 
1,330 31. õ' 64 0 48 0 
7,090 ISo 46 0 30. 

lïO Ir 4W 2
 


Lat. N, 
t Basel, 4 ï O 34' . 

t. r;aUen, 47 0 26' 
Ziirich, 47 0 23' 
}jprn, 46 0 õ;' 
Chur, 46 0 ÕO' . 
N euchâteI, 46 0 40' 
l,ausanne, 46 0 31' 
Geneva, 46 0 12' 
Rt, Gotthard, 46 0 32 
St. Bernard, 4,j. /j(J' 


Sept., 


Precipitation. 
Inches. 
25 


33 
46 


40 
32 


61 
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snows completely mf'lt u\\ay on summits having an altituòe of o\"cr 11,000 
feet; and e\en the jagged rocks of the )lischabel, which rise toa height of H,OOO 
feet, may then occasionally be seen without a patch of sno\\. 
The mountains of S\\,itzerlaud intercept \\ inds and ('louds, and the amount 
of precipitation is consequently more con",iderahle than in the neighbouring' 
countries. Den,.;e fugs frequeutly drift over' the s\\ ampy plains, the lakes, 01' 
shut-in \'aII eys. but, as a rule, the sky is rather ks::; dcaI' half-way up the moun- 
tains than either in the lowlands or upon the mountain summit;:, The cloud:s 
are generally intercepted by the mountains at an elevation of ':;,OUO feet, and 
then descend in rains. Higher up, precipitation, in the form of :suuw, is les:s 
abundant. The aunual rainfall varie,.; in the plain of Switzerland between 25 
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and 46 inches. This is far more than falls m France, but very much less than 
falls on the upper mountain slopes. Un the Pass of St. Bernard the annual 
amount of precipitation, including rain and snow, exceeds 5 feet. Agassiz 
saw more than ':;6 feet of snow fall upon the passes in a single winter. On 
the southern slope of the Alps, in the \alley of the Ticino, the r.tinfall resulting 
from the contuct of warm winds with the cold mountain slopps is more consider- 
able still, amI sometimes exceeds 9 feet in the course of a single year. 
Proportionately to it,., area, Switzerland receives a greater quantity of rain than 
any other country in Europe; and the quantity of water which flows down its 
rivers to the sea is very considerable. The combined volume of these rivers, 
which flow to the north, west, and south-into Germany, France, and Italy-is 
four times greater than that of the rivers of France, always bearing in mind 
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the difference between the areas of t.he two countries. In addition to tbese 
ri vel'S, which c'lrry fertility to di"uiJ.at countries, Switzerland possesses in its lakes 
and glaciers vast reservoirs of water. 
Korth-easterly and south-westerly wim}., pre\'ail, as in France and Germany, 
and the conflict hetween the pobr and equatorial currents i., going on perpetually 
and with varying success. ,Mountains and vallpys, however, hy inter.:epting 
or turning aside the atmospheric currents, produce the m()
t extraordinary 
irregularities. Sumetimes a violent wind Llow3 on a pass, whiht in the vtilley 
below tbe air is calm, or moving gently in an inverse direction. It is by no 
means rare for a northerly wind to penetrate some valley frllm the soutb, or 
for a westurly wind to do so from the east. )Ioreover, in all 6e valleys which 
are bounded by high mountains, the wind must either blow up or down. Tn 
the canton of Ya1ais, for instance, the winds either blow from the west or from 
the east; whilst in the vaHey of the Rhine, hetween Cbur and the I..ake of 
Con;:tanz, only northC'rly and suutherly winds ar'J known, and the S:lmc is the case 
in the valley of the 'l'icino, hetween the St. Got,thard and the L<1.go )Iaggiore. 
The gener.II l<1.w in accordance wit.h whieh the wind" blow down the hills 
during the night and in the morning, and up t,he hills during the he<1.t of the 
d<1.Y, has been ohserved to prevail throughout 
witZCl'land, and more especially 
on the lakes, where fishermen are obligeel to P'lY special attention to this 
phenomenon. Except when interfered with by genertil atmospheric currents, 
a breeze bC'gins to blow e\'ery afternoon froUl thp buttum of the lake towards t"e 
mountains, the air ahove whi..h has become raretied through the heat of the !'Iun. 
After sun
et t.he 1I1ount,ains cool suddenly, and during the night the wind blows 
down the hke. 1..01.:,,1 circumstances, such as temperature ann configuration of 
the mountains, cau!;e the hour of change to vary for each lake basin. Thus in 
the canton of Ticino, where the steep slopes are eJlpo,.;ed to the full heat of the 
sun, the brcra, or uphill breeze, hegins to blow at ele\"en in the iurenoon, whilst 
the contmry curre It sets in early in the e\'ening. ()n the l..akes of Zü!'Ïch and 
Const.anz, which occupy valley" upen towards the west, and are surrounded hy 
mountains of less beig'ht, and less expoi!ClI to the rays of the sun, the breezes set 
in several bOllI's later. 
The föhn, known to the nomans as/((/"oIlÙrs, brings a110ut the most sudden 
ch<1.nges of temperature, and disturbs more than any other wind the general 
equilihrium of the atmusph('re. 'l'hi,
 wind, so much dreaded and} et so hene- 
ficent, has been a subject of frequent discu.,siun amongst mf'teorologists. Dove, 
l\Iiihry, and others look upon the föhn as a tropical cOllnter current of the 
trade \,inds. Oth01's, including Escher of the 1Jinth and DC80\", belic\'e that it 
originates in the 
ahar<l, and f10\\ s in towards the arm of luw atmospheric 
pre"sure in 'Yestern Europe. !II. IJ. Dufour, w110 most carefully invc"t.igated the 
fÖhn uf the 2;
rd of SC'pteml,cr, l:-\(jlj, found t.hat the meteorological conditions of 
Algeria coincided on that day in the 1II(J,;t striking manner with those of Switzer- 
land, hoth C'ountries hti\'illg heen ,i"itcd hy the same tempest. The föhn usually 
blows in \\iT'ter or in enrly spring, and differs much according to season or 
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locality. As a rule it is hot, dry, and enen-ating. During its passage owr the 
high ..Alps it cools, and cau,.es hea,'y raius to fall upon the :Monte Rosa and other 
E-ummits of Ticino; but, as it plunges do\\n again into the ,'alkys, it regains its 
heat by condensation, and òlows \\urm. It is the föhn \\hich melts most of the 
snow in spring, sometimes in the course of a few hours laying bare extensive 
mountain slopes. .. ". ithout die {jihn," say the peasants (If the nril'ons, .. neither 
God nor the golden sun would prenil owr the I'no\\." But this wind, so beneficent 
on many occasions, is terrible in its fury. ,,- oe to the vessel that ventures upon 
a lake exposed to its full blast. It lashes the surface of the water into mighty 
waves, and comerts the lake into a caldron of seething water. 


As we rise fmm one climatic zone to the other, all that has life in it-plants, 


Fig. 208.-A C'AJHN OF THE AlPINE C'U'J!. WITH A y",w OP TRP ATTFIR AYJ) G"PALTENHORN. 
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animal!'., and human beingß--diminishes. Xearly the whole of the population of 
Switzerland has settled down in the plains, in the hilly regions, and in the 
,alleys which extend into the Alps. A contour-line drawn at a definite height 
along the mountain 8lopes would mark, in many parts, the upper limit of human 
habitations. There is only one t.own, viz. Chaux-de-Fonds, in the Jura of 
Xeucbâtel which has been built at an elevation of more than 3,
OO feet, and that 

Ilmo,.t in despite of the elimate. )Iany villages in the Alpine "alleys ha\"e an 
eleyation of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, and in the dreary yaHey of A ,-er!-;, 
"hich is tributary to the Y order-Rhein, where the year is maòe up of 
"nine months of winter and three of cold," we meet with the hamlet of J uf, 
inhahited by descendants of German settlers. Juf, at an elemtion of G,700 feet 
above the sea-level, is the highest village in Europe permanently illhabited. 
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The hospice of the Great St. Bernard, at a still higher elevation (8,108 feet), is 
open throug-hout the year for the reception of tnl\.ellers cro<sing the pass. A 
few huts have' been built e,-en beyond the limits uf perennial snow as pluces of 
shelter for mountain climhers. The most elevated amongst thcse is the one on 
the :Uatterborn, which stands at a height of 12,ì90 feet. 
It is well known that the climate exercises a most potent influence upon the 
inhahitants of the upper valleys. The mountaineers, as a rule, are stouter and 
heavier-limhed than the dwellers in the plain, Owing to the light air they breathe, 
they are less subject to maladies; and consumption, which carries off so many 
victims in "
estern Europe, is hardly known amongst -them. Experience has 
clearly estahlished this fact, and thousands of consumptive patients now pass the 
winter in the midst of snow and ice, in the villages of the valley of Dams and in 
the Grisons, which have an cle,-ation of .),O
O feet." On the other hand, the 
deaths from lung diReases and pleurisy increase with the altitude. These diseases 
are contagious amongst the mountaineers, and are much dreaded. In German 
f;witzerland they are known as Alpl>lIsticlt, or "stroke of the Alps." Asthrn<l, 
scrofula, and rheumatism are more frequent in the Alpine valleys than in the 
plains. In damp places deficient in sunshine, and more especi Illy where the 
water runs over magnesian rocks, many of the inhabitants are uffiicted with wens 
or suffpI' frum cretinism. Cleanliness, however, and an improved diet, cause these 
diseases to diminish from year to year. 
Bodily and mental afflictions are more frequent in Switzerland than in the 
neighhouring countries, and only the numher of hlind is less, t But 
witzerland 
possesses, in its diversified climate, 'varying with the elevation ab,ove the sea, the 
mo!.t powerful means of comhating these maladies. Bya change of residence we 
may obtain light.er ail', more warmth, or less moisture. Jean Jacques Rousseau 
clearly perceived these ad,'antages when he expressed his surprise t.hat " bathing 
in the s:tluhrious and beneficial mountain air had not yet become one of the great 
resources of medical 8
ience or of moral education." The wish of the great 
philosopher has been amply fulfilled, and thousands of Ollr townsfolk now annually 
visit. Switzerland in search of bodily, if not of moral strength; and they crowd the 
great hotels on the mountains and in the valleys, on the Rigi, the Beelisherg, 
the l\[uverau, the BelIalI" and many others, wherp a prospect may he enjoyer1 of the 
)[ollte Rosa or of the sHow-clad peaks of the Bernese Uberland. The watering- 
places of the count.ry, such as Sehinznach, Baden, Pfäffers, Leuk (Louèche), or 
f;t.. Moritz, are quite as much indehtpd to t.he pure mountain air for t.heir success 
as to the character of their water. As to the mountaineers themselves, they are 
always having" changes of air," though by nu means for the sake of their healt.h. 


. De'lths from eonsumption amongRt a thousand inhabitants :-All Hwit
"rland ii; E,lSpl (S3G feet), 
lOG; Geneva (1/?30 feet), 101; Y
laiH (1,(;-1U feet), 49; Fribourg (2,060 feet), 3i; Zug (1,,
ïO feet), 17, 
In England the proportion is 12-1 per millt', 
t In
ane, in the canton of D..rn. /ll'('ording to Dr FetS<'hcrin (IR71), 1,292, or 1 in 391 ; idiots, 1,512, 
or 1 in 33.3; idiots in Switzerland (census of l
iO), 7,7G4, or I in 344; deaf and dumb, 6,544, or I in 408; 
blinù. 2,0:12, or I in 1,:113. 
In Fram'e the number of deaf and dumb is on1y one-fifth of the "bo\l', but the blind are slightly more 
nUlIlCl"OU;,. 
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They ascend the mountains to mow the grass; return to the lowlands to attend to 
their vin
yards; and grow their Ottts and potak)c
 at some ill'ermediate point. In 
the Val..is we meet with numerous parish communities alternately inhabiting 
three distinct ,oillages, according to the season. 


It would not by any means be easy to tmce the upper limits of various zones 
of vegetation, for local conditions, exposure to the sun, and human indu"try or 
interference bring about numer,ms except.ions. E"en at Juf, far above the re'gion 
of forests, the perseverance of the inhabitants compds the soil to yield a few 
vegetables. Un the southern slope of the 
\lps, and in the valleys of the Vtùais 
("
allis), which are sheltered again"t northerly winds, the vcgetation ascends to a 
greater height than in German Switærbnd. The vine, for instance, flourishes on 
the slope of )[onte Rosa up to a height of 2,9.jO feet, whilst in the canton of St. 
Gall it cannot be grown beyond 1,ïOO feet. In Xorthern 
witzerland cereals can 
be grown up to 3,(jOO feet, whilst rye succeeds up to ,:;,900 feet in the Gl'isons, and 
up to G,.'jOO feet on the slopes of )Ionte Rosa. Irrespectively of exceptional cases, 
we may say tbat cultimtion in :O;witzerland ceases at 3,U-lO feet. A bout Ol1e- 
half of the country lies thus above the region of agriculture, and much of the lower 
land is either unfit for cultimtion or cO\'ered ",ith la1.es or forests. Fields, pro- 
perly so called, only occupy the seventh part of it, and they diminish almost every 
year, as meadows prove more remunerative. Xext to Norway, S\\'itzerland, of all 
European countries, deri,oe" least support from its agricultural resources, and 
nearly half the bread eaten by the inhabitants is imported from abroad. 
The great wealth of the countI') consists of its forests, its meadows, and its 
mountain pa!o-tures; fur trees cover one-sixth of the total area, and pastures nearly 
one-third. In the Yalais, in the Grisons, and in the Ticino we find many barren 
slopes, but, as a rule, the mountains of Bwitzerland are distinguished fur their 
verdure. The lower slopes are covered with forests, their upper ones with aro- 
matic herbs and grasses; and thcir freshness and beauty impress us all the more if 
we call up in our mind the tottering precipices of the 
\lps of the l>auphiné, the 
scorched rocks of the .Apennines clad with meagre shrubs, or the dreary sierras 
of :O;pain, ashy-coloured or of a glaring red. The oak is compamtivcly rare in 
Switz2rland, but nearly all the other forest trees of the lowlands of .Europe 
ornament its valleys and the lower spurs of the Alps. The walnut-tree 
grows to an enormous size; beeches and chestnut-trees cO\er the slopes a 
little higher up; and to these succeed black woods of firs and pines, the' most cha- 
racteristic trees of Switzerland. Higher still we meet with larches, the wood of 
which is highly Yalued, until at last the creeping pine alone is capable of success- 
fully struggling against the wind and the cold. Its roots are longer than its 
branches, and these latter repose flat upon the ground amongst a carpet of rhodo- 
dendrons, and are thus protected against the violence of the storms. Formerly 
the forests extended higher up the hillsides, either owing to the refrigera- 
tion of the climate. as some mptenrologists assert, or, what is more prohable, 
because of the wanton destruction of forests by man, for a single tree soon perishes 
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where an entire forest would survive. The trunks of trees discovered in peat 
mosses prove eonclusively that the slopes of Val Piora and of the Lukmanier were 
formerly coycred with forC'sts up to a height of 7,200 feet, where only pastures are 
found now. The upper limit of the forests has retired no less than 1,:300 feet. 
As we ascend the mountains the minor flora likewise changes its character. 
Dov.n in the valleys carefully manured meadows yield abundant crops of hay, but 
higher up our grasses disappear, and species of arctic plants take their place. In 
spring the herd::; of cows lea\'e the stables in which they pass the long winter, 
and, headed by a "leader" crowned with flowers and furnished with melodious 
bells, they depart for the Alps. They stay for some time on the lower pa
tures, 
but when the snow melts away from the Upper slopes they mount higher and 
higher in search of the aromatic herbs which impart so delicious a flavour to the 
milk they give. Every patch of pasture is made use of; and if cattle cannot reach 
it, sheep or goats are taken thither, the herdsman frequcnt.ly carrying the animals 
upon his back. On the approach of winter the herds once more return to the 
valleys, and the 
\lps are gi,-en up to solitude. 
Far below the upper limit of mosses and other arctic plants animal life has 
cmsed to exist in the mountains of Switzerland. Only about thirty spec
es of 
insects and arachnidæ venture into the regions of persistent snows, which extend 
from 1),100 feet upwards. Detwef'Il 9,kOO and 10,800 feet we meet only with a 
few spiders. A field rat (A1"l:icola llilYlli.
) has been seen at an elevation of 13,000 
feet above the sea, but it has not yet been determined whether this little animal, 
which burrows its hules heneath ice and snow, lives permanently at such a height, 
or only visits such altitudes occasionally during summer. 
ot only quadrupeds 
and other land animal:s diminish with the height, but also fishes. The small lakes 
above 6,900 feet, which are frozen during a great part of the year, are very poor 
in them. 
:Many plants have disappeared during the historical epoch, more especially 
species peculiar to heaths, swamps, and lakes, and the huntsmen have exterminated 
several beasts whicb formerly inhabited the forests and the mountain sides. The 
bison, or auroch, and the beaver, still numerous during the .Middle Ages, exist no 
longer. No deer has been seen in Switzerland for more than a century; the roe 
and wild boar have become exceedingly scarce, if they h..l\-e not di!<appcared alto A 
get her ; and it is very doubtful whether a tortoise was seen a short time ago, as 
asserted. There 
till remain a fpw wild goats and wild cats. "r ol\'es are more 
numerous, and frequently invade the sheepfolds. The la!<t bear was killed in 
Appellzell in lüì3; and as those in the Grisons. in Ticino, and in the L'pper Valais 
are sure of early extermination, the city of Bern will ha\'e to spnd to Asia or 
Africa for its symbolical animals. The chamois, or gemsbuck, is being pursued to 
extermination-eight hurHlrpd and twenty of the!<e animals were killed in 18ì';- 
and the time is not \"Cry distant when the 
wiss mountains will be inhabited only 
by herds of dome"ticatcd animals. 
Birds of prey. and more especially t,he lammergeier, or bearderl \'ulture, which 
sometimes attacks e,cn children, are diminishing too, but there is no reaSon to 
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suppose that ewn a single specie'J has been exterminated. The species of birds are 
three times more numerous than the species of all other vertebrate animals together, 
but three-fourths of these are merely bird,.. of pas,:ngc or occasional, i,:itor8, \\ hieh 
make th(>ir home in :-\witzerland during" inter or summer. Looking to the geo- 
graphical position of:-;" itærland. in the very centre of the temperate zone, and to 
its huld mountain ranges, it is ea:-ily understooù why so large a variet.,. of birds of 
pa,:suge should temporaril
' 
tay in its ,alleys. Thel'1e birds, when crossing from 
one slupe of the Alps to the other, will naturally seck out the lowest depre,:-;ions; 
and the Pass of :-;t. Gotthard, wit,h the valley of the Reus,.; leuùing up to it from the 
north, and that of the Ticino from the south, forms one of the great high-roads 
most frequented by those ,'inged migrants. The high valleys at lrs(>ren and 
Andermatt afford conwnient resting-places, and it is there that 8"i:,s ornitholo- 
gists have captured some of their most valued specimens. Th(>sl:' birds, indeed, 
pointed out to man, long before .\Ipine roads were thought of, the eus:est pas:::agcs 
acro,.;s the mountains. 


. 
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 - HE plains of Switzerland were inhahited centuries hef(}re the time to 

í!,! which our most ancient historical documents go back. E,-en 
bm) v 
,
 ,L I r the ages wl1Ìch intencned between the t\\ 0 glacial periods saw 
- "- \r man encamped in the vaIIeYR of the Alps. At Yizzicone, on the 
Italian slope, the beds formed by moraines belonging to t.hese two 
periods are separated hy a layer of lignite, within which has been found a mat 
made of nIsh. Branches cut off from firs have been discoH"'eù in a sedimentarv 
deposit dating back to the inteq
lacial ppriod, at the eastern extremity of the Lake 
of Ziirich; and Herr Riittml."yer feels convincf'd that these branches were to be 
used for making baskets or a hedge, and prove the existence of m,Lll at that remote 
age. 'Vhcn the Rom'lns took posses<;ion of the cuuntry several epocLs of civilisa- 
tion had already successively passed over it without a line to record "hat had 
happened, and it is only in our own days that evidence of these past ages has been 
disco,-ercd in cavel'llS, in the lak:.-'s, and in the peat bogs. The first remains of 
human beiJ1gs, together with their primæml illlplpme'l1-s, were discoYered in 
caverns. At Veyrier, near )Iont Salève, ::\Iessrs. Gosse and Thioly discovered 
human bones and implements made of the horns of reindeer, which afford us a 
glimpse into the lifc led by these troglodytæ. Other c.1\-erns at Thayngen, near 
Schaffhausen, which wcre inhabited during the reindeer period, have yielded 
veritable treu.sures, including a hone upon which an artist of that bygone age has 
rudely engraved the figure of a reindeer. Of the mammals which then inhabited 
Switzerland there now remain only three, viz. the stag, the wilel cat, and the wolf. 
The southern slopes of the Alps appear to have been inhahited by men of a 
different race, perhaps by Etruscans, and of these, too, prehistoric remains have been 
discovered. One of the tributary valleys of the :Maggia, the Val Lavizzara, or 
"potters' valley," is thus named on account of a soft stone, which was formerly 
made into pots. It is vCl'y probable that this n,une refers to an epoch of primitive 


. HÜtimey"r, "Archiv, fÜr Anthropologie," VIII.; "Yeranùerungen ùer ThieT\H-lt der 15('h"ei,;" 
n1.Z0Umov
k\-. .. Histoire X aturdle ùu Jura;' F. Keller," Die Kelti
('h('n I'fahlbauten in d"r 15('h \\ eiz ; .. 
Truyun, .. Habitations Lacu;,trcs;" O
\\ald Heer, u Die I'ß,mæn der Pfahlbauten;" A. Heilll," Fund 
aus ù"r ](enthicrzt.it." 



civilisation, when man, not yet acquainted with tlw Pllt.ter's wheel amI the hurning 
of c1a
', made his ves"els of "tone. 
"
Len the reindeer had disappeared, the glaciers had J'etired up the valleys, 
und the mosses of Lapland had been superseded I.)" ({II"pSts and 
msses, the country 
\\ as inhabited by a different race, known to us as the Lake dwellers. I'-\wiss 
tishermen had long been acquainted with the fact that there existed rows of piles 
in the shallow bays of some of tbe lakes, but they had no notion of their ori
in, 
uml the archtl'ologists of the neighboUl'hood merely looked upon them as the 
remains of Roman embankments. TIazoumov:sky, towards the close of the la:st 
cpntury, correctly guessed their origin, 
hut his explanation passed into oblivion 
until an unexpected discovery enabled the 
learned to arrive at the truth. DUI'ing 
the winter of Hì.j:1-.j-l the level of the 
Lake of Ziirich fell much more than is 
ordinaril
' the casc. The inhabitants of 
{ )bermeilen availed themselves of this op- 
portunity, and, by throwing up embank- 
ments in arhance of the old coast, they 
managed to secure a considerable tract. of 
land. On this land, beneath a layer of 
mud, were discm"ererl pieces of charcoal, 
stones Mach.ned in the fin>, cut hones, 
amI utensils of every description. which 
clearly showerl that a village had an- 
eimtly existed theJ"e. Herr Ferdinand 
KelleJ" carefully examined these remains, 
and ,.,oon after made known the result of 
his examination in a work on " Celtic Pile 
Dwellings in the Swiss Lakes." This 
was the starting-point in a sul'ject of 
inquiry which has largP1y contributed 
towards laying the foundations of the 
new science of prehistoric anthropology. 
It waS no diffil'ult task to reconstruct 
the pile dwellings of these distant ages. 
The carbonised beams discmered amongst the piles clearly helongerl to a platform 
con:strueted a few feet above the wuter. Interlaced branches and fragment.s of 
clay hardened in the fit"p formed the circular walls of the huts, whose conical 
roof was constructed of reeds, straw, or bark. The stones of the hearth have 
fallen beneath the place which thcy formerly occupied. Vesscls of clay, heaps of 
leaves and moss, whil'h sel'\'ed as beds, arms, trophies of the chase, such as t.he 
untlers of ",tugs or the heads of bisons, which ornamented the walls-they ull have 
been discovered emhedùed in the muù. In the pcat bogs which formerly were 
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Fig.309.-THE LAKE OF p.-ÄnJKOS. 


Scale 1 : 65,000. 
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covered by the Lake of Pfäffikon, even stuff" made of flax and hemp, and pIeces 
of carbonised wheaten bread, have been discovered. n
" the side of the piles we 
are still able to identify dug-out trunks of trees which were used as boats, whilst 
rows of piles indicate the position of a bridge whieh connected the pile village 
with the mainland. In a few instances an e,
timate of the numbl>r of houses and 
of their inhahitants could he made. rp to the present time no less than two 
hundred of these ,'illages ha' 0 been diseon
red in the :-;wi
s lakes, "orne of them 
having as many as (h"e huurlred houses. The pupulation of the:,;e villages, which 
need not, ho\\"e....er, have existed simultaneously, may be estimated at 10U,000 souls. 
This much is èert.1ÍII, that these lake dweller:,; of Central Europe were pcrp..tually at 


:Fig.310.-THE PILE DWELLI:\G8 OF S\\ITZEHLA!\IIJ. 


Scale I : 2,200,000. 


liO Miles. 


war with each other, and that, like the Papuans and ])Jyaks of our own clay, they 
built their houses in the mid..;t of the waters in OI'dpr to be secure ag.tinst sudden 
attacks. 
The only lakes of Swit.zerland in which no remains of pile dwellings ha,"e 
hitherto been discovered are those which are very lIe'ep throughout, as the Lake 
of Lugano, or which are in t.he cold zone, as those of Thun and Brienz. Lake 
dwellings, some on piles, others placed on heaps of stolle, horden.d nearly the whole 
of the shore of the L
kes of 
cu(.hâtel, Bid (Biennc), and :\Iorat (Murten). 
Nearly one-half of all tho:,;e known to exi:,;t in 
witzerland were di:,;covered there. 
But thpy are not the oldest, it appears, for it is principally on the banks of the 
Lakes of Zürieh and Constanz that P ile dwcllinO's bcloll,,'inO' to the 6tonc aO'e are 
o 0 0 0 
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met with. )1. Troyon has c.llculated, from the r:lte at which alluvial mud is being 
depo"ited bet\\een the old pile \illuge near Chamblon and the actual southern 
extremity of the I.ake of X euchâtel, that that \Íllage mu.t have been built 3,:30tl 

'ears ago. The climate and flora of 
witzerland were at that time pretty much 
what they are now, e
cept that water-chesmuts and water-lilies grew abundantly in 
the lake, where they are no longer met with. All the cultimted plants belonged 
to species which still exist in the counl ry, but they were less pl'Oductive. Cereals 
and vegetables ha\e been much improved since that time, and the grains of the 
former are now larger and hea\'ier. The animals were the Sallie as now, "ith the 
addition of the aurochs and the marsh pig, \\ hich ha\'e disappeared, and the bi"on, 
the elk, and the beaver, which have retired to other parts of Europe. Domestic 
fo\ds had not yet been introduced from the East. Curiou"ly enough, no bones of 
hares have been'discovel'ed near the pile villages. Perhaps the lake dwellers 
looked upon this animal as impure, as do the Laplander,;; of our own day, and 
rejected it us an article of food. The cave d\\ ellers of Thayngen had no such 
bcruples, for the bones of hares abound there. 
The progre"s from the stone age to the ages of bronze and iron took place 
either gradually through the influence of commerce, or it \\as brought about 
abruptly by foreign invaders. Coarse earthenware, dating back to the time of 
the Homans, proves that the lake dwellings were 8till inhabited at the beginning 
of the Christian era. l\Iany of them exist virtually to the present day, for towns 
have ari"en in their places. Ziirich occupies the site of a lake Tillage dating back 
to the f'tone age, whilst during the age of bronze there existed pile dwellings on 
the site now occupied b)' Genem. 


To what race of man belonged the first inhabitants of the Swiss lakes? 'Ve 
do not know. :U
I. Riitime)'er, Keller, and other savants competent to form an 
opinion, look upon the dwellers in these villages as the ancestors of the modern 
Swiss. Others believe that these autochthons were Fins, or perhaps Iberians. 
.According to them the Celts arri,"ed subsequently, either during the bronze age, 
or during tbat of iron, and tbey exterminated the aboriginal inhabitants. These 
invaders, the Hehetians, whose name 
Elvii or Elvetii) probably means herdsmen, 
conferred the name of Helvetia upon the region of the Central Alps, a name which 
Euni\es to the present d:1y, TllP Celtic names of their villages, the shape of their 
weapons, the crescents which they wore as amulets, and their custom of burning 
the dead-all this proves their G.lllic origin. The culti\ated plants and the 
domesticated animals, of which remains have been di"covered in their pile 
dwellings, prove conclusively that they carried on commercial intercourse \\ ith 
:Mediterranean countries, 
The Celtic tribes-\ iz. the ITelvetians of the plains and the Rauracians of the 
Jura-occupied, however, only 'Y estern 
witzerland, the more mountainous regions 
in the east being held by m.:n of a different race. :Many names of villages prove 
to us that the country to the east of a sinuous line drawn from the St. Gott-hard 
and the Dernese Alps to th(' mountains of St. Gall and 
\.ppenzell was occupied by 
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TIkdians, or Rctes, who were either a Celt:c trihe or the ancel'>tors of the 
Etruscans. "
hen the great migration of peoples took place, the German 
invaders prnn.d sufficiently numerous to force their language and customs upon 
the Celts who had preceded them. The territories ill\'aded by Alemanni and 
Franks form the German ;<;witzerlalld of the present day, whilst that portion of 
ancient lIelvetia \\ hich is now known as French Hwitzerland was conquered by 
the Burgundians, who soon became merged in the Latinised population of the 
country. The Aar forms approximately a natural frontier between the Alemanni 
and the Burgllndians. 
1\1. His, who has exammed a large numher of skullg found in old sepulchres, 
distinguishes four types, viz. those of Hitten (Sion), Hoh berg, Diselltis, and Belair. 
These types still exist amongst the present inhabitants of Switzerland. The skull 
of Sitten is ("e!tic: it is long and wide, with a rounded top. The skull of Hohherg 
is long and narrow, and resembles the skulls discovered in Homan tombs. The 
skull of Belair is of middling length, and is Burgundian; the square skulls of 
l>iscntis are Alemannic. This btter type prentils throughout Hwitz.!dand as well 
as in the whole of Southern Germany. 
No notahle changes ha\'e taken place in the population of Switzerland since 
the great migration, except that tbere has been an expansion in the direction of the 
mountain vall
ys, which were not formerly cultiv,lted. The descendants of the 
ancient TIhætians, who formerly inhabited the lower plains, appear to have been 
gradually dri\'en into the hills by conquering Franks and Alemanni. It is said 
that the valley of the Reuss, in the canton of U ri, was occupied by German 
settlers only in the eighth century. Several of the plateaux of thf' J um remained 
('\'en longcr in a state of nature, for the serfs belonging to the JIlonaste,'ies only 
settled in these sombre forests towards the close of the tenth century. Sub- 
sequently, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, fr((I1(,,
 !/{(!Jl'l"gerll1f.s. for the 
most part, natives of Geneva, settled in the Jura, and, in consideration of their 
bringing the land under cultivation, the seigneurs exempted them from the 
principal taxes as well as from corporal punishment. 
According to mediæmllegends, another ethnical element is said to ha\'e become 
merged in those \\hich form the bulk of the inhabitants of Switzerland. In many 
parts of tbe V alais t
ere are buildings said to have been erected hy Saracens, and 
it is asserted that these invaders have left vi"ible traces of their pre..ence amongst 
the inhabitants of some of the more remote valleys. This much is certain, that 
the 1\Iussulmans made frequent incursions into f'witzedand dlll'ing the tcnth 
century, say between !)
(j and gr.O. They penetrated as far as :St. Gall and the 
Lake of Con"tanz ; they occupied the Great St. Bernard and other passes leading 
from Italr intu Switzer-land, and levied blackmail upon trayellers; they even 
took thelllselves wives in the country, alld some amollg,t them no doubt scttled 
there; but their numbers were ecrtainly not large enough to exercise an 
appreciable influence upon the character of the inhabitants. The supposed 
Arabic names of somc of the mountains of the :Monte Rosa group-such as 
Almagel, Allalin, :\Iisehabel-are more easily explained from Italian patois. 
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.Another le
end, preserved hy the first historians of 
witzel'lalHl. and put into 
e....cell('nt \'erse in Schillcr'.5 Jri/lialJ/ Td', tells us how, in sonlC remote age, 
Frieslander" from the Baltic estahlishcd tllPmsclH'
 in the actual canÌlm of 
chwitz, 
which was named after them. These northern colonists are credited \\ ith haying' 
first cultiyated the Hasli ,'alley, hut no historical document hus be('n forthcoming 
in support. of this legend, awl the German dialects spoken in Switzerland 
contain no trace whate,'cr of the idiom spoken in Fricsland_ ""hethcr there ever 
existed such a persun as \\-iUiam Tell or not, the poetical details of his history can 


Fig. 31l.-THE LA'i'OGAOES OF S\UTZERLAND. 
6c.'Ùe 1 : 2,ûOO,(OO. 
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be traced to the Xorth, and they prove that the Alemanni of IIelvetia, the Fries- 
landers, and Scandinavians possessed a common stock of legends. 


The German dialects sp()ken in S ,-itzerland resemble those in use III the 
neighhouring countries of Als-ltia, Rulen, and Swabia. They are brisker, more 
precise, and clearer than the literary l.mguagc which is gradually superseding them. 
:Many differences e:-..ist between the nlrious dialects, not only as regards pro- 
nunciation, but also with rcspect to antiquated expressions still in use, and the 
admission uf words of L:ltin, French, or Italian origin. As a rule, they are charac- 
terized by rough gutturals, and the force with which dentals anù hissing sounds 
arf' pronounced. 
During the )Iiddle Ages German was spoken in a greater part 
Switzerland and the Valai.. than now, but far less in the Central Alps. 


of ,\r estern 
The names 
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of places prove to us that" Romanche " or " Ladin " dialectR were then in use, 
not only in the whole of the Grisons, but al",o on tbe "
alen Lake (i,e. 'Velsh Lake), 
in the mountains of Appenzell, and in tbe Austrian provinces of the V orarlberg 
and the Tyrol. Gradually encroached upon by German, these dialects of Latin, with 
which are mi'Xed a few old Rb,ptian words, and whicb have had a printed literature 
since the sixteenth century, survive only by force of habit or, in a few villages of 
the Grison s , by local patriotism. Nearly all the inhabitants now speak German or 
Italian in addition to one of the local patois used in the two upper valleys of the 
Rhine and in the Engadine. A few villages purely German are surrounded hy 
Romanehe territory. 'l'hey were fuunded by Frederick ßarbarossu to protect the 
p Isses of the Alps. German, moreover, is spoken on the southern slopes of the 
Berncse Alps, in the caRt ern '
alais, and e,-en on the Italian slope of the Alps, to 
the soutb of the Monte Rosa and the St. Gotthard. The small village of Do,-;co, 
in Ticino, is German, and so are tbe villages in the Italian valley of Pommat. 
Italian, on the other hand, is spoken in tbe two villuges of StaIb and 
Iarmels, to 
the north of the J ulier Pass, on a tributary of tbe llhiue. 
'The limit of French dops not coincide, like that of Italian, with a range of 
mount<liuB. On the contrary, French has almost everywhere crossed the Jura, 
which one might suppose would form its natural boundary. In tbe canton of 
Neuchâtel and in the Dernese Jura the dialect of Franche-Comté is spoken, whilst 
(Irther south we hear a Provençal patuis. In the Valais a French dialect, very 
like that of Am-ergne, is spoken as far as tbe transversal range which bounds the 
valley of Herens, or Erin, on the east. In the canton of Fribourg French extends 
beyond the river t;arine to the foot of tbe Alps. In the Demese Jura it is spoken 
as far as tbe banks of the IJu'ke of llienne (Diel), excepting only in a narrow slip 
extending along the foot of the Jura to the north of Chavannes. The number of 
French-speaking Swiss has slightly incre:lscd, as compared with those talking 
German. · 
Fribourg, whICh was founded hy a Count of Zähringen on French soil, was 
originally a German town, but French prevails there now, German being only 
spoken in the loweI' town. It is said that in families where the children speak 
both languagps perfectly, French, in course of time, supersedes the German, no 
doubt because French is easier Imd clearer. Nor must we lose sight of the fact 
that French patois are only spoken in the villages, whilst the inhabitants of the 
town speak litemry French with more or leB8 purity. In German Switzerland, 
on the other hand, most of the patois have a literature of their own, and are 
spoken side by side with High German even in the towns. French thus enjoys 
the admntages which re,",ult from greater uniformity and eohesion, which enable 
it to resist effectually the centralizing tendencies emanating from Bern. 


· Languages spoken in Switzerland ;- 


German 
Fr('n h 
Italian 
l{omanl'he 


Families. 
1870. 
384,.
38 
13:J,:;75 
30,079 
8,779 


Per Cent_ 
69.16 
23'98 
6'69 
1.17 


1860, 
Per Cent. 
6!i'50 
23'37 
6.03 
1-69 
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Differences of race and language have influenced but 
lightly the religious 
tenets held b
 the people, in spitf' of what certain authors may a,;scrt. Feudal 
influences, rivulries between towns, conflicting interests, and the continual wars 
between the cantons are quite sufficient to account for the religious di\isions 
which grew up at the time of the Reformation and exist to the present day. The 
French cantons of Yaud and K euchàtel are almost exclusÏ\ ely inhabited by 
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Protestants; Geneva is pretty equally divided between the rival confessions; 
Fribourg and Valais are Catholic. It was Gem'va, a to" n in French S" itzerland, 
which merited during many years the epithet of "Pro,testant Rome;" whilst 
another French town, Fribourg, sheltered the Jesuits, and still remains, \\ ith 
Luzern, a Gerlllan town, the stronghold of Homan Catholicism. On tbe other 
hand, the German cantolls of Bern, Basel, Zürich, and seyeral others are Protestant. 
68 
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FiK. 313.-CoSTC\!ES IN FRIßOURO. 
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St. Gallen, which has been formed out of a large number of miniature states, has a 
m:xed population, whilst the four ancient Furest Cantuns are \\ holly Catholic. 
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It is said that in tbe canton of Appenzell there exist striking physical differences 
between the Protestmt inhabitants of Outer Rhoden and the Catholics of Inner 
Rhoden. The
e Itttt-..r are Ips;; tall than other Germ1ms of Switzerland; they are 
of Elighter build, ha,'e brighter eyes, and a freer gait. As to the Romanches of 
the Grisons, their ,iUages are partly Protestant, partly Catholic. The Italians of 
Ticino are Catholics, but those of the valley of Bregaglia belong to the Reformed 
Church. Ppon the whole, the Protestants are in the majority, three-fifths of the 
total popul.1tion, and the three most important cantons, Bern, Zürich, and Vaud, 
being of that cunfession. Of the few thousand Jews nearly a third live in the 
canton of Aargau.- 
In spite of difference of race, language, religion, local customs and institutions, 
the Swiss of the various cantons possess many features in common which distinguish 
them from other natives of Europe. _\.s compared with their neighbours, and more 
especially with those on the southern slopes of the Alps, they are certainly not 
di:stinguished hy beauty of face or noble bearing. They do not shine by brilliant 
qualities or seductive manners, but they are p')werful. The best-known type of a 
Swi,.s is a man with largely sculptured features, broad chest, of a rather heavy 
gait, with bright eyes and strong fists. The Swiss is slow, but tenacious. He 
dues not allow sudden fancies to turn him aside from anything he bas undertaken 
to carry out, but in case of need he knows perfectly how to utilise tbe ideas of 
others. In all he undertakes he looks to pmctical results, and he has certainly 
succeeded in "inning for himself a greater amount of substantiallibe,ty than most 
other Europe-.ms. Amongst all nations the Swir"s has most nearly realised tbe 
ideal of democratic institutions. 


· Religious confeB8ions of !:'\\itzerIand (1870) :-Protestants, 1,566,347, or 69 per cent.; Roman 
Catholics, 1,08-1,369, or 40'6 per cent.; Dissenters, ll,43õ, or 0'4 per cent.; Je\\ s, 6,996, or 0'26 per cent. 



CHAPTER VII.. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


m ' . HE Rwiss are largely indebted to natare for their political imtitu- 
m .., I tions and national independence. )Iountains, lakes, and tortuous 
. valleys have done as much as stout hearts and strong arms to place 

.... them in the front rank of free nations. During the )Iiddle Ages 
= - nearly every community whose territory was enclosed by swamps, 
forests, or mountains managed to guvern itself, but nowhere except in Switzerland 
did these natural defences prove strong enough to enable the population to maintain 
their independence. 
Legendary history fixes upon the central region of the Alps as the birthplace 
of the Helvetian Confederation. 'Yithin this natural fortress, which was bounded 
on three sides by snuw-clad mountains, at that time not crossed by roads, and pro- 
tected on the fourth by a tempestuou;; lake, passed all those events which are related 
in the legend of \\Tilliam Tell. There, on the meadow of Riit.li, three Switzers, 
the fathers of the fat.herland, swore to be independent. The men of Uri, 
chwitz, 
and Unterwaldcn not only enjoyed the advantage of inhabiting a country which 
could be easily defended, but they were al;;o morally 6t for the task that devolved 
upon them. The sons of colonists who had brought those wide valleys under 
cultivation, they were animated by,a !'pirit of liberty, and possessed that audacity 
which appears to animate the pioneers of all countries who are the builders of 
their own fortunes, and issue triumphantly from a struggle with nature. The 
name of Schwitz, which was subsequently adopted for the whole country, signifies, 
according to Gatschet, .. clearing the ground hy fire," and this recalls the forcible 
manner in which these colonists took posscssion of the land which subsequently 
.they held against all comers. 
Victorious in .. three or four small battles of everlasting memory," it was an 
easy thing for these Alpine mountaineers to find allies amongst the towns and 
nobles who held the hills and the plains, whilst on the southern i'ilopes of the Alps 
they increased their territo:-ies by conquest. The Swiss cantons originally con- 
stitutcd themselves so as to form a geographical region, defended in the south and 
· All statements of population refl'r to the year 1870, except when other\\ise exprcB8cd. 
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east by the Alp
, and in the west by the paraHel ridges of the .Jura. The Rhine, 
in the north, formed a boundary which it was easy to cross, but the Dlack Forest 
and the plateau of Swabia re,.;tricted intending invaders to a few roads, besides 
which the intestine dissen"ions of Germany prü\'ed at aU times the surest safe- 
guard of the Swiss cantons. The fact that. the 
\\"i"s held the upper courbes of 
rivers descending into Italy, France, amI Gcrmany enabled them to render 
sen'ices to their neighbours, if so inclined, or to pIaJ' them off against each 
other. 
The mountains have insured the independence of Switzerland, but the bulk of 
the popuIatiou ne,'ertheless li,"es in the plain. The rcgion e
tending from the 
Lake of Geneva to the Lake of Constanz, and from the foot of the Alps to the foot 
of the .Tura, forms only the fourth part of Switzerland, as far as area is concerned; 
but. nearly its whole population, wealth, and industry are concentrated there.- 
The principal towns rise in this plain, and the most. important. highways of 
commerce intersect it. Differences of race and customs disnppear more rapidly 
there than in the Alpine vaHeys, but stiU they exi:st. Of aU countries of EuropE- 
Switzerland presents the grcate,.,t di,"er"ity in the a,.pect of its to\\ ns, cvery one 
of "hich possesses sOllle feature of originality, and difli'rs from all others. 


The towns on the southern slope of the Alps, with their campaniles and 
coloured houses, are quite Italian in their a"'pect. Bellil/:;ol/a (
,501 inhabitants), on 
the Ticino, which \\ as furmerly held in subjection by the people of rri, Schwitz, and 
r nterwalden, is the least gay amongst the three alte1'llate capitals of the canton of 
Ticino. Loca/'llo ('2,(jGj inhabitants), which occupies a picturesque position at the 
up]>f'r end of the Lago :Maggiore and at the mouth of the ::\J aggia vaHey, is the lowest 
to\\n of f\witzerland (653 feet), and the air we breathe there i" of the balmiest. 
Lugauo (6,02-1 inhahitants), 2:10 feet higher, but more favourably situated for com- 
merce, i
 in the midst of the rich fields of the Sotto-Ccnere, and Las become the most 
populou,., town of the canton. It is one of those towns of Europe which attract 
most strangers, and they meet there with beautiful scenery, the blue wattrs of a 
lake, luxuriant '\"egetation, and picturesque village" perched upon the hiUsides.t 


Area (exc1u.h e of Lakes 
and Glaciers). PopulRtion Den.ity. 
Sq. M. (18.0). (In. to a Sq, :llile). 
. Alps 8,985 809.531 90 
rIain 4,OS2 1,-106,856 3-15 
Jura 1,669 43S,0l-l 262 
t TÙ.iJlO(in German and French TCR.ill).-Alea, I,O
8 square miles; population (18,0), 119,620 (1876) 
121,768, almost "ithont ('x('eption Homan Catholics. Genuan iB Bpoken in the ,illag-e of Bosco; Italian, 
more or less pure, throughout the rest of the (,'lnton. Ticino inelUdlS the ,alleYB of the Tieino, 
, erzasea, and 
I.lggi,l. \\ hieh fio" into the Lag-o :\Iag-giore, aB \\ ell as a portion of the fertile basin of the 
Lake of Lug-ano, "hieh IS sepal,lted from thp rest of the e,mton by the P,I'
 of lIIonte Len"r(' (3,775 feet), 
The prineipal passeB leading into X orthern f'" itzerland are those of the 81. Gotthard and the Lukmanier. 
At the foot of the former iB the ,illa
e of A irolo, The northern purtion of th(' canton is Alpine, th,' 
southern Italian, in its character. E>,pol"Ìs :-Cattle, silk, straw matB, ('heese, timher, chestnuts, snailB, 
and pot-stone. Thousands of the inhaLitants annually leave their homc'B alld make.L li\ing aB chestnut- 
roasterB, ehocolate-makers, masonB, or brickla) ers in Lombardy and else" here. :\lost of the Italian ice 
and ,'offee shop-kcppcrs in London are Tieine
p. The prineipal towns are LUg'lllO, Loearno, and 
Bellinzona. 
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In the upper valleys of the Rhône, on the French slope of Switzerland, we only 
meet ",it,h small villages. Brie!1 (Brigue, 1,OìG inhiLbitants), at the foot of the 
Sirnplon, is a bustliug place, and, owing to its many old towers with sparkling 
roofs, has something Russian in its aspect. Vis)} (Viége, 'ì2:J inhabitant
) is a 
favourite resort of tourists (see p. 399). Lcuk (Louèche, 1,2:20 inhabitauts) is 
famous on account of its saline waters. Siull {Sitten, -1-,sa.) inhabitants), on the 
Rhône, the capital of tbe ancient Seduni and the principal town in the canton of 
Valais,. is an old G.1llo-Ruman city, commanded by two ruinetl ca"t1es, one of 
them, though only dating back to the }Iiddle Ages, being known by the Homan 
name of Valeria. .JlartiflllY pfartinacb, 1,490 inhabitants), at tbe foot of the 
Great St. Bernard, is a place of considerable strategical importance. St. :Jlalt/"ice 
(l,üü6 inhabitants), known up to the thirteenth centUl"y as Agaunum, is no less 
so, for it defends the gorge through which the Rhône enters the alluvial plain 
extending to the Lclke of Geneva. 


Not far from St. :Maurice, witbin the canton of Vaud, t IS the wealthy 
village of BfX (3,804 inhabitants), ,vith productive salt works, and one of the 
favourite resorts of foreigners, wno take the buths or breathe the invigorating 
fvrest air. Fureign visitors have likewise contribut,ed towar.ds tIle prosperity 
of towns or villages like Montreux, Clarens, and VCl"e!/ (ì,8R7 inhabitants), 
which stand on tne northern side of the Lake of Geneva. 'fh
 beauty of this 
lake, within whose placid waters are mirrored tne surrounding mountains, and 
the mild climate, have naturally attracted many foreigners to this favoured 
corner of Switzerland, and towns like Ven'y are quite cosmopolitan in their 
chamcter. 
Lausanne (26,520 in}wbitants), tbe capital of the canton, occupying a hill about 
tne centre of tnc lake, commands as nne a prospect as the towns higher up, and, 
like them, it annu<llly attracts swarms of visitors. But, in addition to this, it is a 


· rnlnis (in Gf'rman Wllllis).-Area, 2,026 square miles; population (1870), 96,R87, (18i6) 100,
90, 
nearly all Roman Catholics. The canton includcs the ,'aUey of the Hhòne, from its source down to the 
Lake of (knp\"lI. It is bounded in the north by the ß..mcse Alps, in th.. Bouth by Alpine ranges, culmi- 
nating in the lIIonte Hosa, '1 he Furka Pass leads from the head of the Hhíìne into the vaUe)' of the 
Reu
s, 
nd to the nOl nU'rIl f..ot of the St. Gotthard. The Grimsel anrI Gemmi Passcs, the lattcr above 
T,euk, and cerhinly one of the finest in :--\\itzerland, connect the Valais with Korthern :Switzerland, and 
thp :x uf.'nen, :sin1}llon. and Grmt 
t, Bprnard \\ ith Italy. The produds ar" \\ iue, \\ alnuts, ch<,rrics, cattle, 
she<,p, goats. c-llc<,se. iron, arg-..ntif,'rous lead, sulphur, anthrncitl', and a littlp gold in the sand of the riw'rs. 
About t\\o-thirds of the inhaLit,mts spl.,-,k French, onc-third German, and a few Homanphe. The Yalais 
joined the Conflderatiun in 15u7. '1 he Plineil'al t,mns are B1Ìcg, Leuk (Louèehe), 
ion, :\Iartigny, and 
1:;1. 1I1auriee. 
t rUlid (in Gennan Wnfldt).-Ari'a, 1,244 square miles; population IIRiO), 231,700, (IRiG) 242,4;;9, Tn 
18iO there were 211,686 Prot('stants. li,.j!l
 Catholics, and 610 ,rews. Freneh is spoken almost through- 
out. The canton exll'nds along the nortlu.rn shore of the Lal" of (;..ne\'8 as far as tIll' Lake of 
Neuchf,te1, anù be)'oml the Jura to t]le Fnneh Jronticr. 1 hp grpatpr part of thp country is hilly and of 
cxeeeding ff'Itility. It produces eorn, tobacco, fruit, chpstnuts, walnuts, "ine. The hrep(ling of mUle 
and dairy farming are important. The min"rnl lingdom furnishes <,oal Imd salt, 'fhf're I1rc iron \\ orks, 
where ores from the Hf'lnpsp Jura are smpltNI, and "atchmaling is carried on in the Jura, but other 
branchcs of industry are tat dly );no\\ n. III ueh hl1s ],een done for popular cducation \\ ithill the last forty 
years. Up to 1803 Valld ],clongcd tv the canton of Jkrn; since then it has hcen an indepcndent mlmùer 
of 
he Confl'deration. 'I hI' ),rim'ipal 1IJ\\lIS are lll'x ,md Aig]e, in the Bhúno \'al]ey; Ve,""y, Laus,mne, 
Morges, and Nyon, on the Lake of Geneva; and. Yverdun, on the Lake uf Neuchàtl'l. 
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bu",v commerc
al place, upon which se,-erallines of railway converge, and the scat 
of the principal Court of .A pp
al of the Confederation. It grows rapidly, and at 


Fig. 314.-TIIE E"TE"'i E\.TRE\lIfY O
 TilE LAKF OF GE"E\ .. 
Seale I : 80.000. 
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no rlistant time will furm one town with its port of Uucliy, with which a r..lilway, 
having a very steep gr,ldient, connects it. 


Gf'Ilera (Genèt-e in French, Gf'}!f in German, 67,3fj7 inhabitants, including tuc 
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suburbs) occupies an excellent geographical position at the lower extremit.y of the 
Lake of Geneva,. "here the Rhône issues from it, amI is joined by the Arve. 
Upon it comerge all the roads which connect Central Germany with Southern 


Fig, 315.-GENEvA. 
ScBle 1 : 35,000. 
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France, for it is there that the gap between the Alps and the Jura permits of an 


. Ge1Ieva:-Area. 108 sqnare miles; population (18iO), 93,195, (18;6)99,352. In lAin therewer" 
4;,8
8 Catholics, 43,638 Prnt(':;tants, and 961 .1cws. The canton includes the town and the surround- 
ing country, The soil is not f,'Mile, but hy pI 1"8"\ ('rane" it has been l'IllIwrted into a ßOUli:Ù1ing garden. 

early one-half of the culti\ated an',' is },Ialltf.d "ith \.illeR. 
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easy passage. Geneva is the natural mediator between Lyons, lower down on the 
Ilhòne. and Central Europe. It is almo
t matter for surprise that this city, which 
has so frequently bpen chosen for international meetings, should to this day 
remain the "greatest amongst the small towns" of Europe. But the rigorou
 
winters, the cold northerly winds, or lil:W'8, the fogs which frequently hang o\'er 
the country, and the small area cap,tble of cultivation, sufficiently account 
fllr the slow growth of the population. 4-\ t present only a single line of rail- 
way pa'i:<es the town, namely, that which connects I,yons with Bern and Basel. 
:Xo branch lines haye yet been constructed to Annecy, to the foot of 
Iont 
Blanc, or to the Jura, and for the present there is little prospect of their being 
built. 
Geneva, which became the capital of a cil'if(f,
 in the fourth century, has 
occupied fur ages a position quite exceptianal. Restricted to its narrow terri- 
tory and overshadowed by a mountain which it could not e\en call its own, 
the city remained for a long time a republic of exiles. Cah'in disciplined its 
citizens in his repellent fashiun, and strangers differing from them met with 
no friendly reception. The men who governed it were for the most part 
descendants of French or Italian refugees, whom religious differences had 
driH'n from their hom
s, and the.'" sought abo\"C all things to keep up the 
energy and the spirit which had dictated the doings of their forefathers. 
But this small body of men, so remarkable on account of its exclusiveness, 
was equally so for its lo\'e of study and intellectual vigour. Genem, during 
the last three centuries, has produced more men of eminence in science and 
literature than any other town of equal size. It was the birthpbce of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, of Horace de Saussure, of :x ecker, Sisrnondi, TÓpffer, and 
Pradier, and Sl"JIlle of its families ha\'e almost become scientific dyna!'ties. )Iany 
amongst the famous children of Gpne\'a may perhaps be claimed also by the 
Parisians, amongst whom they found a second home; but, for all that, the Swiss 
city has at all times been distinguished for its patronage of education and science. 
Its schools are among the best of tl1e country; ib npwly founded universit.y 
occupies an honourahle position; there are vuluulJle natural-history collections and 
many learnf'd societies, including a geographical one. The" city of Cahin," 
which is just now erecting a sumptuous monument in honour of a Duke of 
Brunswick, might certainly be called upon to place an expiatory memorial 
upon the spot where )Iichael 
el'vetus, the illu"trious Spaniard, was burnt at the 
stake. 
Geueva is no longer the" nomc of Protestantism." Its old walls ha\ e fallen; 
its ramparts ha\'e been con\ erted into ,,
lk<; or sumptuous streets; new roads, 
lined hy country houses, extend in all directions, and join the furmer villages of 
Plainpllais and C.lrouge to the city. The time when the whule uf the alluvial 
penin'iula bchn>(,1J the .\n-e and the TIhÒne wi\1 be co\'ered "ith hou,es is filst 
approaching. The" o\{l Genevese" now constitute only a minority in their own 
town, which ha.;; become one of the mo"t coslllopulit,lIl cities of l:urope, within 
which rcs;de ahont onn-f Illrth of the fureigners who remain during the "inter in 
69 
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Switzerland." Geneva, though its population is now double what it was some years 
ago, has unfortunately lost the two great branches of industry which carried its 
fame into all parts of the world, viz. the manufacture of jewellery and watches. 
France and the United States, which formerly obtaiued the8e articles from the 
workshops of Geneva, are now able to supply their own wants by home manufac. 
ture, and many of the Genevese masters have been ruined. t The Arve ancl the 
Rhône are capable of supplying motive power to an almost unlimited number of 
factories, but h
ve nut yet Leen utili
ed (see p. 42-1). As a place of commerce 
and money market Geneva possesses cun8idcrable resources. 


Geneva O\H'S its importance to the vicinity of France; but, as long as Italy 
remained the centre of ci, ilised nati-ons, the most populous town of :O;witzerland 
naturallyexiHted in a different part of the country. Aventicum, a Celtic town, 
having as patroness a deity named Aventia, became the capital, and its geogra- 
phical position justifies the selection made. It stood on the shore of the Lake of 
:Morat, ur )Iurten, which was more extensive then, in a depression \If the undu- 
lating plain which separates the AlpH from the Jura. It was nearer to the Lake or 
Geneva t.han to the northern frontier of lIel "eti
, and the Romans were able to 
reach it from .Agaunum (
t. Maurice, in the Rhûne valley) in two or three days' 
march. At it they e:stab1ished the centml custom-house for the whole of the 
ea
tern frontier of Gaul. The 
\.lemanni deHtroyed the town, and there now only 
rpmain a few walls covered with shl"ubs, two towers, pavements, statuettes, mosaics, 
and inscriptions. The surrounding country, which was amongst the best culti- 
vated in JI"lvetia, became one of the most barren, and in the )Iiddle Ages was 
known as [,Tcldland; that is, "falluw land." Since then a new town, Al"fllclies, has 
been built upon the hills overlouking the 
ite of ancient Aventicum, and numerous 
villages have sprung up in the environs. To the north-east of it, on the shores of 
the lake, is Jloraf plurten, 2,:321; inhabitants), still enclosed hy a turreted wall, 
and famous on account of the defeat inflicted upon Charle8 the Bold of Burgundy 
in 147G. To the !'outh-east is }hbolll"g (Freiburg, 10,
I0-1 inhabitants), the capital 
of the canton of the same name, and, like Murten, near the linguistic boundary. 
Its Gothic cathedral and ga"lcd towers command the deep valley of the Sarine 
(S:tane) , here spanned hy a sllspension bridge nearly 1,000 feet in length, and 


. Population of Geneva, accorùing to :\1. P. L. Dlln,mt:- 


l' ati\"es of th" canton 
.. other 
,\ iss cantons 
Forpig-n('r:i . 
1<'orcigm'rs rt:8iding in Geneva:- 


1843. 
58 per cent. 
20 
21 " 


IS70. 
3R'4 þer ('('ut. 
2!6 " 
39'0 " 


Fr('nch and l:'a\"o)"Rrrls . 
Germans 
Italians 
Others. 


1860. 
11.,;79 
1.509 
600 
fjOO 
14,IHR 


1S70, 
14,:!.il 
2,038 
763 
1,127 
18, I i9 
- 


-t Master j"w"ll,'rs and watchmakers 
'\V orkmen emþloyed by thcm . 


ISH5. 
225 
1,586 


1875. 
205 
1,028 
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passing high above the ri\'cr, the houses, and fields. .Another bridge crosses the 
neiohbourinO' O'orO'e of the Gotterin at a height of :,H8 feet.- 
Ö ð ö ð '<..-' 
:From Yl"l'rdun P, ";SfI inhabitant..;), near the southern extremity of the IJake of 

 euchâtel, diverge all the roads which le_Id to the Lake of Gelleva. It is the 
modern representati\e of the Gallic city of Ebrodunum, and fourteen centuries 
ago the lake, from which it is now ",cparated hy a swampy plain, still washed it
 
walls. The castle of Gran"on, three miles to the llorth, defended the roaù 


Fig 316.-:\IoRAT (:\II:RTE"<) A"D ITS L.
KII. 
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which passed between the Jura and the western 
hore of the lake, and near it 
Charles the Bold suffered a tcrrible defeat in H76. 


..LYI url/àfel, t the capital of a canton, occupies a commanding position near the 
· Pribmll'!1lFn'ilmrg-).--Arm, 6R'hquare miles; population (1870), 11(1,8:!2, (1876) 113,952. In 187(1 
there were 93,O,jl Catholies ,mù 16,819 Protestants, About H per eent. of the inhabitallts speak Fn'n<-h. 
The canton is ùrniru.d by the 
"'Ule. or 
"rine. The south-<-asÌ!'rn portion is mountainous, Lut none of 
the summits reach thE' snow-line. Thp 
rpatpr portion is hilly, \\ith I
<-h meado\\s and pa
ure-lands, and 
Gru
 ère cheeses arc known throughout the worlù. The cere lIs gro\\ n genpr.tlly eo\ er the requirempnts 
of the populatiun. Amongst the products are timber, \\ine, fnlit, peat. and coal. F'traw-plaiting isparri(d 
on extpnsi\"el
', and there are tan-
artls. saw-mills, a glass f,,,.tot,y, and a LPI.t-sugar factory. 'Vatchc Q 
art' mnnufal"tuTI.d at :\Iurtf'n. In e<:luc,ltinn.tl matters the panton is \"pr
' back\\ard, except in the dish iet 
of :\Iurten, \\hieh is inhaLited by German Prote
tants. The princi}J.ll to\\n, .Ire FliLuurg, :\Iurten, and 
Bulle. 
t XCllchûtel (
euenburg),-Area, 312 square miles; population (18iO). !)7,
81, (ISiS) !)9,7
!). In 11;]0 
thFre ,\('re 84,334 Protestants ,lllflll,3tb Catholics. Eighty -S"\ en per cent. ofthe inhabitants 
pcak Fn'neh. 
The canton lies bet\\('en the east<-rn shore of the L'lke of Keuehàtel anù the Frenph frontiE'r. It is inler- 
sected by fuur parallel ridges of the Jur..., eu\preÙ \\ith forests or 1'oor h"rLage. "ïne is b'To\\n alun
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point of junction of the roads and railways which skirt the shores of the lake and 
run through the valley of Trayers into France. It is a fine town, the houses in 
its modern quarter being for the most part built of a light-colollrcd limestone. 
The wealthy landowners and noùles of the canton form a sort of aristocracy, but 

euchàtel isjustly proud of its schools, its museum, and its library. Cluwx-de-J.ol/dx 
(19,9:30 inhabitants), in a valley of the Upper Jura, clo"e to the French frontier, 
and about 3,:300 feet above the sea, is the great industrial centre of the cantun, 
and its most populous town. In the 
terile mountains, where 'the soil refused to 
YIeld subsIstence to the men who dwelt upun it, it became necessal'Y to look to 
industrial occupations as a means of subsistence. The first watch was made at 
Chaux-dc-Fonds in 11)
0, <lnd since then that br,mch of industry has grown 
immensely, and is carried on also at Le Lode (10,3:31 inhaùitants), and in many 
villages in the ,icinity. The district remains to the present d,y the chief centre 
of watchmaking in the world, and although the numbcr of workmen has recently 
decreased, the number of w,ltches turned out is] lrher than ever.. Ironically the 
natives compare the" village" of Chaux-de-FonJs with the ., city" of Xeuchâtel. 


A portir)ll of the manufacturing district of the J um lies within the canton of 
Bern, which extends from the hi
'hl'st summits of the 
\lps to the frontiers of 
France.t The capital of this canton and of the entire Confederation (:3,(j00 inha- 
bitants) occupies an advantageous site half-way hetween the Rhòne and the Rhine, 
and on the 
\ar, which affords the easiest ReCl'S::! to the Oherlan(l. During the 


the foot of the J lira. f1!f'C
 forms an artide of export, but two-thirùs of the corn rcqllircd have to be 
importpd. Thp lIlanuf ,ctUl'ing inùllstr)' is of import.mec. Cutton stuffs, lare, and \\atches aT:! the 
<,hid articles pro,lne..'l. Tue prinr'ilMI towns are 
eUl'h.ltel, Chaux-dt'-Fonùs, anù Le Lode. The 
}.rineipality of Xeuchàtd original1) Iwlongp,l tu BUl"óumly. l{udulf of Hahshurg ,.",kù it in I:!88 to 
.John of Chalons. In lí07, the rei
ning prince h,,,ing ùieù without heirs, the E
t.,tps ,wkno\\lctlg,',l the 
elaims of Frt'deriek of l'russia, and 1\..Uth;lte1 rcmaineù a l'ru
sian depenùency until IS.H. As such it 
hetame a memùer of the S\\iss Confeùeration in 1!!15. 
. In 187U there ''''re -1"jO.; watehnlolkers at (,ham:-de-Font1s; in ISï7 only 4.112. About 1,4.jO,OOO 
\vatchf's are annually manufactured in the Rwiss JurJ., their estinl.lteù ,'alue being !:1.200,OOO, or 
16s, each. 
t lJrrll.-Area, 2,660 s'1uarf' miles; population (18ïO), 5011,455, 18i6) .j28,670, In 18ïO thl're were -t36.:107 
l'rotestants, 56,015 Uoman C.,tllOli,'s. anù 1"'00 Je\\s About one-Bf'vt'nth of the inhahitants speak French. 
l}(ographieally this canton, next to that of the nrisons, Ihe larg..st of Kwit;<erlanrl, consists of several 
wpll-defined regions. The Bcmcse Obcdand, \\ ith its glaeicrs anù lakes (ineludin,:\" those of Bricnz and 
Thun), has heen fully dcsrribcd else\\ here. Ülttle-brPedin,:\" and dairy,fanning are the print'iptll occupa- 
tions of the inhal.itants, The vaHeys of Kimmen and 
aanr'n -the onc tIilmtary to the Lake of Thun, 
the other to the rher Aar-are famous for thpir finp hn'eds, "-nu,l-mrving employs many of the inha- 
hitants during winter. The principal to\\ns or vill,lg'es of UIC IIherland arc Thun, Interlakpn, Bril'nz, 
:\leiringen, anù 
a'lnen. Th.. J/jltd/rmd, or hilly rc[(iun. is intersected by the river'! ,\ar anù Emmen, and 
is for the most part a fertile region. It e'\.tpntls north into the rpper A.lrg,lU, the m04 pruduetive 
ùistrict of the clmton. Thl' Emnwn Tlml IS famons for its ehees.', its \\ooùen h',uses. its \\ ]"(.stlers, and 
its floods. The prineipal towns in this section of the canton are B.'rn, tIll' ("Ipital, on the Aar; Langnau 
allli Burgùorf.. n the Emn1l'n; and 'Yang,'n, in thl' {Tpl'"r Aargau. Thp Sa/a 1ft (sce p,lgc -1:!,j) is dr,lineù hy 
the ri'f'rs Aar and Zihl. the lattt I' ùeing the I'fl1l1ent of the 1.,11;:1' of Diel, ur Bienne, Lastly, th.'re is the 
}krnese Jura, eumparatiH'ly sterile, bllt a hus
' seat of inrlustr\". Its Ica1ling towns are 'Iouti..rs and 
l'orentruy. Thp panton "f Dern is wl'.llthy, uo douht, but in no other part of 
\\ itzerlanù are the eontrJ.sts 
bet\\een rieh anù poor SO mark..d. Cattle-hrpl'din[(, d,liry-f,mning'. allli in the plain the rlllti\ation of 
corn and potatops, cmp}oy the hu}k of the inh.lhitants. About 1,-'O,OUO tons of iron arc proùueeù annuaHy 
in thc Jura, and the manufapture of linens allli other textile f.lbries, lapp, watdll'
, caneù wuuùenwarp, 
k'ithpr, &e" is of some illlpmtulIl'e The national costume of the .Bemese is alllun!;st the lllost pieturcS'lUC 
tu be met \\ ith in ::-:witzcrland. 
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waTs of the )Iiddle Ages this position entailed great strategical advantagcF;, more 
especially as the town stands upon a peninsula bounded on three sides l)y the steep 
banks of the ri\'er. A wall built across the neck of this peninsula thus sufficed to 
protect the inhabitants in case of attack. Bern, unfortunately, is not fa'"oured by 


Fig. 317.-RRllN. 
8mle 1 : 5O.UOO. 
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1 Mile. 


the climate, and the extremes of temperature are greater here than in any other 
town of Switzl'rland.. It is much exposed to the winds, and the death rate is very 
high. especially in the poorer quarters. The damp tortuous street following the 


· Extremes of t.'mpl.ratllre at Ikrll,97'2 anå _22" Fahr. Difference, 119'2 0 Fabr. lIIean annual 
tcml','r,Ünre, 4(;0 Fahr. 
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",indings of the Aar is one of the most insalubrious places in Europe, and maladies 
reign there permanently as in a hospital. The wretched streets of this quarter con- 
trast painfully with the palatial buildings which rise among the gardens to the west 
of the city, and whence may be enjoyed the fine panorama presented by the mean- 
dering Aar and the snow-clad .Alps rising in the distance above verdure-clad hills.- 
Amongst the most remarkable buildings of the town are the Federal Palace, 


Fig, 318.- YIEW OF ßER:-i. 
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erected in 1
."j'
-5Î, the Gothic )Jinster, the Hospital, the Post Office, and the 
bold 
ydeck Bridge which leads to the famous Hear })it. TIern is the scat of a 
university, possesseB several libraries and museums, but cannot compare with 
Ziirich as regards scientific as"ociations. Amongst its famous children more 
warriors are met with than men of learning: of the latter Â. von Haller (died 
1777), the poet and phy"ician, is perhaps the most widely known. 
. Death rate of Bern (185.j-ß7), 35,2 ppr I,UUO inhabitants; in the upper quarters of the town, 12'6 
per 1,UUU; in the Aarberger-lJa-sc, H 8 per 1,0UO. 
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Rern, which according to 
ome etymologists is a corruption of the Celtic name 
of Y crona, whilst others derive it from Bü/"c/t (" bears "), still preserH's a mediæval 
physiog-nomy in its interior quarters. The pomp and strength of feudal Switzer- 
land arc called up before our mind when we look at the solid walls of the houses, 
at the buttresses which support them, at the" rows" similar to thGse of Chester, 
at steep-peaked roofs, amI fountains ornamented with quaintly 
eulptured figures. 
'Ve can almost faney these streets being filled with men-at-arms flu!'hed with 
vietory or returning from the pillage of a village, waving their banners and blow- 
ing their horns. llern has a few factories on the banks of the ..Aar, industrial 
suliUrbs beyond the public walks, and extensive quarries near the neighbouring 


rig,319.-hTERJ.A]"EN. 
Reale 1 : 70.000. 
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village of Ostermunding-en, but the great i"du!'tries of the country. the manufacture 
of cheese, linens, and cloth, and straw-plaiting. are principally carried on in the 
wealthy communes of thp Emmenthal. at Langl/rlll (G,:.H4 inhabitants), f:)1I1J1Ù;/cald, 
and BII/"udo,:f (Berthoud, :J,()'ìR inhabitants), each of which towns has its agencies 
throughout Switzerland and in many foreign countries. In the old castle of 
Burgdorf Pestalozzi established his educational institute (1 ï9R-18u-!). At TIll/II 
(Thoune, 4.6:!:j inhabitants), where the Aar e!';eapt's from the lower lake of the 
Oberland, therc 
re likewise a few faetories, but that town is important rather 
because so many travellers annually pass through it on their road to Interlaken, 
within easy reach of the delig-htful scenpry "f the Oberland. It. is the military 
capital of 
witzerland, the sellt of the .:\Iilitary College of the Confederation, and 


" 
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of an arsenal. It is a quaint city, with" rows," overlooked by an old castle, now 
converted into a prison, and the parish church built upon the summit of a 
eommanùing hill. In tbe vicinity of Hern and in tbe Alpine valleys of the 
canton there al'e many wealthy and populous villages, some of them remarkable 
on account of their huge wooden houses ornamenteù with sculptures. 
Il/ter/I1I.-eu, OIl the alluvial plain of the Döùdi, which sep lrates the Lakes of 
Thun and I3rienz, is one of the favourite haunts of tourists. It is named aftcr a 
convent ("inter lacus "), suppressed in 1481 in consequence of the immoral life 
led by the nUllS, and now occupied as a school. The climate is mild, and the 
environs abound in delightful walks. The ,'alleyof the Lauterbrunnen, in the 
south, leaùs up to the famous falls of the :-itaubbach and Bchmadribach. The icy 
summits of the Jungfrau tower majestically bpyolHl it. The glacier of fi-rilldel- 
wald is within ea"y reach, and a steamer rapidly conveys the tnweller to lJrll'ltz, 


Fig. 320.-BIEL (Bln/"E) ASD THE NEW BED n." THE AAR. 
!'c
l
 1 : 100.000. 


C. PeI'ron 


1 Mile. 


with its pretty boating girls, to the Gies8baelt, and the charming Hasli valley, whose 
chief village, 1.1II'iril/gel/, fell a victim to a fearful conflagration in .February, 18ï9. 
Biel (in French Bienne, 8,113 inhabitants), favourably situated at the northern 
end of the 1u.ke named after it, oppusite to the mouth of the vallcy of Ruze, which 
leads into the Jura, and close to the Aar navigation, has becomc a great place of 
commerce, and its inhabitants speak of it as a ZulwJ!tl8Ia'/t; that is, a town having 
a future in store for it. Quite the reverse might he said of BolollwJ'Il (Soleure, 
7,O.j-! inhabitants),. lower down on the Aar, which reflects its turrets and crenel- 
lated walls, and almost desen'cs to be called a "town of the past;" whilst 011m 


. Solotlmrn.-Area, 303 square milcs; population (11'70), 7
.71:j, (IR76) 77,803. In 11'70 therc 
were 62,072 Cathnlics ,nul I 
.441< I'rotcst,l11ts (}p] man is spnkf'n throllgh(,ut. Thp canton ineIudf's a 
portion of the f"rtile "alley of the Aar, "hieh aLollnds in orehards, and plOdll('es com for exportation, 
\\ hilst the ,Jura, in thp west. is sterile. Therc ar.' ,""Iuahl" IJIl,'rries of marhle. liml'stune (at tJlten). and 
millqtones, as well as iron mines. Silk-weavIng' is "arried on on the northern slope of the JUl.
, in the 
HU-I'alled .. ßt'l'k Boys' l"md." The only towns of not arc 
olothllrn and Vlten. 
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(t,9!JS inhabitants), still lower down in the valley, has 1Jecome an important railway 
centre, and increases annually in commerce and indm,try. Hosiery, glass, and 
parquetry are manufactured, and there are huge railway workshops for the con- 
struction oflocomotives and rolling stocl.. The rail way which pierces the J um in 
the tunnel of Hauenstein, aud runs p.Jst Lie-stnl (3,8.:3 inhabitant.s) to n,(sel, places 
Ultcn in comlllunication with the railway systems of France and Germany. 


Bn.
cl. (t-1,8:3-:1 inhabitants), by its commerce, history, and general influence 
upon the economical condition of S\\ it.ærlund, has much in common" ith Gcneva. 


,Fig. 321.-B\SEL (BiLE). 
8caJe 1 : 60,000, 


Half a Mile. 


Admirably situated upon a terrace at the great elbow of the Rhine, where that 
ri\'er enters upon the plain of Alsatia, it occupies commercially the slime position 
towards Germany aud Xorthern France as that heM by Geneva" ith rett.'rence to 
Southun France. Xay, its market is e"cn more eÅtcnsiye, and two-thirds of the 
· BaRr[ lin French Bùl" forms t\\O c.mtons. \iz. Ba<d Town (14 square miles, 51,515 inhabitants ill 
18;6) aIllI lias..! ('ountr
 (163 square miks, 5,';,5-18 inhabitants). 'IDe capital of the latter IS Lie
t,ll. 1'h.. 
country is hill
' and fl'rtile. Agriculturl', d.liry-farming, and horticulture are carril,d un with SUCCl'SS. 
The silk iudu<try i
 HOlT important, and there arf' also cotton. paper, and \\ oollen mills. and tobacco 
manufadurieB. Ha
el C..untn, tin,d of the pr'sMlre excrcisl,d hy the wealthy to\\n. se\l'red its conne('- 
tion with it in 1833, and uow tornls an independent canton, It \\as the first canton to adopt a purely 
democratic con
titutioll, but B..scl 1'o\\n, in spite of its patricians, has since done the same. 
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imports of Switzerland pass through its custom-house. Its manufactures of silk, 
of ribbons, and of chemical products give rise to a 'Very important trade with 
foreign countries.. Rich and powerful long before Geneva, Basel, like its 
southern rival, became a place of refuge at the time of the lleformation, and one 
of the great centres of scientific research. Erasmus and illcolampm1ius taught in 
its schools, and Holbein resided there for rr.any years. Euler, Bernoulli, and 
other natives of the town rank amongst the most famous men of ::;witzerland, 
and some of its old families rival the Genevese" dynasties" in tbe number of 
IlIcn of merit belonging to them, Old customs ha\'e been more strictly pre- 
served at Basel than at Genem. Strangers have not yet succeeded in aÌterillg 


Fig. 322.-PURRE:"TlW'Y. 
Scale 1 : 60,000. 
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the aspect of the town; and the nati\"es, who are strict Protestants. form the vast 
majurity of its inhaùitants. Amongst the numerous mi",sionary institutions, 
th:lt of Chrishona, in a neighbouring village, is the mu"t considerable. Basel is 
reputed to be one of the most important money marts of the world, t ùut it may 
also boast of its university, its sf'ientific eollectioI1s, its picture ganeI'
", with many 
paintings by Hans Holbein, and its lihrary, rich in precious malluseripts. The 
Gothic cathedral, built of the beautiful red sanòstone abounding in the Y osges, 
rises boldly above the Hhine, which flows beneath it. X mr it is the famous 
. The silk industry employs 40,fiOO operatives and 6,500 po\\er-Iooms, and the value of thc silk 
manufaetllrf d annually is l'
timateù at Æ 1,600,000. 
t In 1875 8:! families paid pruperly tax on a cupit,II averaging æ80,000 each. 
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chamber in which met the CouncIl of Rasel, and which is scrupulously preserved 
in the conditiun it was in in the fifteenth century. A sloping bridg-e "ill soon 
connect Rasel Proper with Little Rasel, on the opposite bank of the Hhine. 
Basel is the natural market of the Berncse Jura, the principal to\\ n in which 
is Porrt'lIf,'u?/ (Pruntrut, .j,:3.H inhabitants), the former Tl'sideure of the BishnFs of 
Basel. X ear it is the, illage of BOII(ol, known on account of the pottery manu- 
iactured there. 


Ascending the Rhine, we pass the salt works of Sdnveizerhall, Augst, Rhcin- 


Fig. 323.-THE COSFLUE'CII: OF THR RHI'E, THE AAR, THE UII.L"S, A"D THE LI\I\IAT. 
. Scale 1 : 300.1)00, 
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felden, and R)"burg. AIl{l,
1 occupies the siteof Augusta Rauracorum, a town founded 
by Lucius 
Iunatius Glauclls, which formerly experienced the same amount of COIll- 
mercial prosperity as that enjoycd in our own da) s by Basel, its fortunate suceessor. 
One-half of the village of Angst lies within the canton of Aargau, the capital 
of which is 
ituated in the valley I\'atered by the Aar." Am"fl((11 (-';,4H.J inha- 


· Am'gall (in French A ,:qol'i
\ .-Area, 5t3 s(l'mrc miles: population (18iO', 1 98,8i J, (I8i6) 201,.56ï. In 
18iO there 'Were 10i,iO
 Prohstants, 89,1
0 C'atholic Q , "1nrl 1 "j,\ ! J,,\\ s. The mnton includes th" lo\\er 
,alky of the .\ar, \\ hich is joined \\ ithin its boundaries by th" Rl'U
8 and thc Limmat, and extPDds nurth 
to thc Hhine. It is for the most part hilly and fertile. The produdQ include \\ ine and salt (300,000 C\\ ts.). 
There are cotton-mills (
6;;,000 spindle"" dye and print \\orks, Stra\\-plaitiug' occupics anout 30,1100 
opemth cs durin
 winter. JIuch ha" ùeen dOlle for eùucation. The pI im:ipal towns are Aarg.lU, Zofingen, 
Baden, and Hcinach. 
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bit ants) is not a lar;!e town, but its inhabitants are di<;tinguished for their culture, 
and many industrie!S requiring" I<kill, intelligence, and eH'n a scientitic training, 
such as the manufacture of instrumeut:;, are carril'd on. Eighteen centuries ago, 
Yindonis,;a, at the triple confluence of t.he 
\ar, the Limmat, and the Heuss, was 
the gn'at "tratf'gical centre of the country. It was upon this town t1lat the Roman 
roads converged which cros<;ed the Alp" horn Ital
', anrI the legions stationed 
there were favourably placed for supporting those which held the frontiers of the 
Hhine and of tllC' Danube. But its very importance led to the destruction of this 
t;trong-hoId. Several times captured towards the close of the Empire, there now 
remain but 11 few insigniticaut ruins, and only its name survives in that of the 


:Fig. 324.-TIIE LAKE OF THE FOUR CASTOSS (YnmwALDSTÄTTEI< SEE). 
8cale 1 : 1100,000 
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village of "
indi"ch. The wars of the Middle Ages prevented the recon- 
struction of this ancient city, but several towns have sprung up in its vicinity, 
such as B/"/(!JY, at the mouth of the noetzherg tunnel; Sclu"l/;:'l/ar!(, famous on 
account of its sulphurous waters; and B(ulf'l/, the hot 
prings of which were highly 
appreciated by the HomallS. It is cert'1Ïnly curious that no larg-e town should 
have arisen in so f,lvourahlc a locality. On a hill which rises to the south are 
the ruin,.; of the feudal ca::;tle of Ilah,burg, the ancestral home of the imperial 
family of Austria. 


If we trace the Reuss to the point where it isslles from the Lake of the 'Follr 
Cantons, we reach Lw:ern (14,524 inhabitants), the political and commercial 
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metropolis of primitive 
witz{'rland, and the capital ora large canton.- Its position, 
at the lower end of the lake and upun its effluent, is analogous to that of Geneva, 
7.üI"Ích, and Constanz. .\.nother river, the Little Emme, joins the Reuss about a 
mile below Luzern. Turreted walls I>urrounding the town, an old lighthouse, or 
lucema, the blue and swift waters of the Reuss, the lake, and the "iew of the 
mountains which enclose it, render Luzern one of the most attractive cities of 
Switzerland. The number of strangers who pa'" through it every slimmer is "cry 
great. Luzern, the most Catholic city, was the capital of the :";wi"s "
onderLund," 
or "Separatist League," which fougLt bet\\ een 1
-!,j and 18-1ì in favour of the 
pretensions of the Jesuits. Its most remarkable monument is a lion carved out of 
the solid rock, from a design by TLorwaldsen, and re('alls the time when the 
:-;witzers sold themselves !IS soldiers to the sovereigns of Europe. 'I'hough filvour- 
ably situated, Luzcrn has little commerce or indust,.y, but, like Züricb, it expects 
great things fcom the complption of the tunnel through the ::-;t. (jotthard. 
SClllpacll, the" ill age rendered famous through the battle fought there on the 
9th J uly, 13
li, lies to the north-west of Luzern, on a small lake. Iíii.
.sllacld and 
1rä!l!li.s are villag-es on the Lake of the Four Cantons, and at the foot of the Rigi. 
In the three other Forest Cantons t the towns are few in number, and even the 
capitals are hardly more than villages. Altorj, or Alfdm:f (2,ì:!-! inhahitants), is 
still the simple" iIlage as in the legendary age of "
illialll Tell; ;jIIlIlZ (:2,0;0 


· L,,-crn lin French LIIl'frlle).-Arca, 5i9 s'luarf' mi!es; population ílR,O), 132,3
R, (I 
i6) 133,=H6. In 
18,0 there" ere 128,3:
b Catholies and 3,823 Protest mts. The cant"n includcs three distinct regions, ...iz. 
the Gu.., in the north, the centre of "hich is occupicd hy the Lake of 
C'mpach; the couutry adjoining the 
Lake of the Four c.mtons, tOg'ethcr "ith the, allcy of the Heus.
; and the mountain 'alle
 s drained by the 
Little Emme and its tributaries. The most important of these ''llle
s is kno"n as Elltlebllch. Its 
inhabitants dep('nd alm,,
t "holly upon dair
 -farming for their subsistenC'e, and, like their neighbours in 
the ...alley of the Great Emme, they are expert "rC'stlC'rs. The mountains bounding- thC'se ,alleys rise to 
a height of i,HO feet, and are ('Onnd "ith turf and aromatic herbs. There are no glaciers in the 
canton. Agriculture and dairy-fanning are the principal oceupations. The soil, almost throughout, is 
fertile. There are extensi,-e forests. 
t The Forest Cantons. Or Vierwaldstatte, are Lu,ærn, :-;chwyy., Lri, and Lnter"alden. T.uzern has 
been noticed above. 
&" Il1l!/= (
C'h"itz, hence R\\itzer and ::;witzerland).-Area, 3.jJ square mill's; population (18;6\,4 ',216, 
nearly all Catholics. The eanton eXÍl'nds from the Lake of the Four Cantons to th.,t of Zürieh, and may 
b( described ..s a platform 2,,00 f,et in height, above" hieh rise the naked roeks of the )l
 then and other 
mountain summits. The I:igi lips almost" holly" ithin the limits of the cantons, a plain and the slllall Lake 
of Lo"erz separating it from thl' rest of the C'anton. The ,alleys arefC'rtile, thC' most imporhnt amongst 
them beiug those of the )luota, whiC'h 110"s into the Lake of the Four CantO!h .,"d of the ::-ihl, a tribu- 
taryof the L'lke of Zürich. Catth'-hrl'l'ding and d ,iry-fannillg are thl' In i,u-ip,tl oc"upations. 
ilk and 
cotton mills h..\e been established b) Zürieh manufacturers. The onl) plaeed of impOltanec are 
ch'l\rz 
and Ger:.au. 
C-ri.-Area, 4\ õ >-quare miles: population (18; 61, 16,900, all Catholi(.s. The canton extends from -the 
southern bay of the Lake of the Fuur Cantons up tu the 
t. GoÙh"rd and Furk., P..s' 's, and thus includes 
the \alley of the Reuss, kno"n at its head as Lrseren Thai, and all its tnlmtary \allc)s, "ith the 
famous :\Ia}enthal. C"ttle-breeù;ng and dairy-f,'nning sUPI)ort the majorit) of the illhahit,mts. Corn is 

o" n on about 14,000 acn s; for..
ts cover ahout 42, and glaC'icrs 4-1 square milcs, Altdorf and Andcnnatt 
are the principal, illages The Great 
t. G0tthard rail" a) "i!1 tnn I rse this canton throughuut its kng-th, 
C;"terw,lldell e""t,'ncl
 from the uuth.., u 
hore of th,' L.,ke of thp Four Cantons, and include
 the, alleys 
uf the !'arner .\., and of the En
elbe'g Aa. the one "xtending up to the B1iinig Pa
-, the other to the 
fuot of the sno" -clad l"itlis. 
inC'e 1100 l-nter\\aJ.ll'n has furmed two ,allton', one" nid .. ," below';, the 
other" ob dem "-alù': ," abo\ e the fore't ";, \\hus" cumbiued are" is 29Li square miks, "ith a populatiun 
(18;6) of 2i,002 inhabitallt
, nc,"ly a.1 of whum are Human CatholiC's. The eountr
 is dbtinguish..d for 
its picturesque scclIl'ry. Its meado"s and II.l
tun are lu""uri,mt, and checs (20,000 c"ts. allnually), 
truit, "alnuts, spÏ1it
, and ,.idu arc exported. The l'rineil'.tl ,illag'" arc ::-;tanz and 
a'n'n. 
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inhabitants) and Sa/"II(,u (3,7:20 inhaùitants), the capitals of the two half-cantons of 
Unterwalden, are merely villages. Bmill/cu, on the lake and the Axen4ra s sc, 
is one of the mo,.t-frequented places on the :-;t.. Gotthard road, with large 
storehouses. GcrS({lt (
,:tì -! inhabitants), formerly the capital of an imle- 
pendent republic, is \"i"ited now by a few foreign ,'aletudinarians in search of a 
shcltered aùode. SclllfY-:' (G,l.j-! inhabitant",), at the fuut of the )Iythen, is a 
larger place than eit,her uf the above, but the number of inhabitants assigned to 
it in the census includes those of several of the villages in the vicinity. It lies 
close to the Lake of Lowerz, heyond which is Oold([//, built 011 the déùris resulting 
from the great landslip which took place in 180G, and buried four villages. 
EinÚrdlcJ/, the native place of Paracclslls, consists of a few detached hamlets, the 
most eonsiderahle amongst" hich has for its centre a famous old ahbey, annually 
visited by I.jO,no!) pilgrims and touri:sts. The printing-office there, which limits 
itself to the production uf n-ligious books, is one of the largest establishments of 
tbat kind in Europe. The great boast of the monks at the ai,bey is to have 
collected, in the ninth century. the most ancient cupies then existing of the monu- 
mental inscriptious of Rume and l'avia. The gorge of }Iorgarten, to the south- 
west of Einsiedlen, recall., the deci",i ve victory achieved by th
 Confederatcd Swiss 
in 1:315 over tIle iron-clad knights of Austria-a victory which inspired them 
"ith confidence in themsches. 
Z'lg (4,2Î; inhabitant",), on a lake nan.ed after the town, is the capital of a 
small canton of great ant.iquity, hut not otherwi"e remarkable. Cham, a village 
on the same Like, has a p:lper.mill, a cotton-mill, and the extensi,'e establishment 
of the .Anglo-:-;wi:ss r'unden"ed )Iilk Company.iII 
ZÜridl t (.j(j,fj!).j inhabitants), the principal town of north-eastern Switzerland, 


. ZIIg.-Arm, 92 square mileB; POl'ul.,tion (11:\;6), 
I,i;ã, nearly all Roman Catholics. Tbe cant<>n 
includes the country tu ,he west, ""ilh, anù ea.t of the Lake of ZlIg. together with the vaHey of the Lorze, 
the effluent of thc .\e
eli Jake. JIB surface iB hilly><n,l/átile. Agrieulture and d"iry-farming are tbe 
I,rinci!,al OCCI1P,IÌ'Ol's, bill thele are also cotton-mills. Zl1g is the c"Vital. The canton joined the Con- 
fedel'1ltion in 13,:i:!. 
t Zit..ich.-Area, 666 bljuure milcs; population (If-iO\ 284,786, (1876' 29
,99
. In 18iO there we"o 
263.7! 0 ProteBt,lIIts, li,9;:! Catl",lic., ..nd ãO
 Je<\S. Tho canlon inch..l, B the !!"re',h'r pOI:tion of the 
Lake of Zurich, together '1\ ilh the land on both Bhles of it. and e>ot'>nùs to the Rhine in th,' n..rth. The 
vrincipal valle\'B are thos
 of tbe Limmat, of the Glalt, of the TOB-, and of the Thill', ,,11 01 thelll tributary 
to the Hbint'. In addition to tbe Lake of Zürich there "re the Greif..ns"e I\nd the Lal.e of l'haflikon, bcth 
in the valley of tht' Gialt. The :-;..hnehelhorn (4,21S ft-e.). on th.. fronticr of :-;t. G,tllen, is tbe highest 
Bummit \\ ithin the bounùarie' elf the canton, the ",h"lp nortbern h..)f of "hich is unùulatin!{, with feltile 
fields, rich nH,..dow law}., anù woo,l..d hills. A"ricnlture is carried on with J!;reat calC, and the use of 
agtÌ<-ultmal machincs gent-ral. Tbe land iB mlll:b suhdh id..d. About 1
.
,OOO acr..s are unoler the 
plou
h; 116.0110 ..cr..s PonMlst of lI\.>adowø; 13,000 acrps are planted "ilh \ine<; an.1 12",000 Rl'l'CSare 
covered with f..rest.. )[,u'ket "arù,>ning is carried on "itb grpater sur'p"." than eb"",here in 15\\ .tzerland. 
The Lr' edill!; of cattle and d..i.y-farm1ng art" of 
TE'at impOltance. The mine....1 kingdom supplieB coal, 
peat, g).,,,um, m....I, and building 810np,. 1I1anuf,,-ctm in
 1nd.,s: rit-s flourish. The cotton manufa, till e 
employed, in 18il, 6ßO,n6 Bpinùl
s, 6,2';;) p"we -looms, an,1 9,!J36 operativps. The manufacture of silk 
gives occupation to lR,OOO operali\Cs, musl of whr,m \\ork at home. About f:l,OOO,OOO worth of .ilk Btuffs 
are eXl'ortt d annually. )'ieleling- a profit of no le-s than .f:7
n,OOO. The woollen anù ll11en inùusfli,.s wer.' 
of glCater importance Ihan th"y ale II11W. The m,lchine 
hops and founùries (3,õ63 operatÏ\'e8) are Ihe 
most importmt in l5\\itzerlallù. 'I here 8rc likewise potterieB. paper-millB, ('!tellliclIl works, S"-W, IIil, and 
g-ypsum mill.. i"tmw-plaiting i. principally can ied on in the l{afzedeld. Much has been done to promole 
the rollcation of th" penple, perh"pB more than in finy othel' cantlin "f :O;witærlanù. The principal townB 
arc ZiiIich, \\ïnterthur, \Vadcnswei!. Ust!'r, and Horgen. The canton jlline,l the Cunfederation in 13.:il, 
titteen )'e"rs alter its Patrician Government had been o\"01Ibro<\"n by the people. 
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at the foot of the L etliberg, and at the lower end of its lake, \\ here the rivers 
Limmat and :-;ihl effect their junction, is far more accessible than Luzern, and 
commands some of the most important natural high-roads. Hence its strategical 
importance. It \\ as at Ziirich, on the ard Yendémiaire of the year VII!., that 
l\[as,.,ena sayed France hy annihilating the Russian army marching upon Basel. 
The city of Z\\ ing-li io; but little inferior to that of Calvin, as reg-ards the number 
of its inhabitants, but it is far superior to it in the facilitics which are offered 
by it,; numerous educational institutions, its Pulytechnicum, its uni, ersity, its 
museums and libraries. Ziirich makes great effurts to desen"e the epithet uf 
"Athens of 
witzerland," which its citizens have be",towed upon it. Scheuchzer, 
the first man who studied the ph) sical geog-raphy of the 
\l ps in a scientific spirit, 
was a native of Ziirich, as was al;;o Lamter, the famous physiognomist. It is a 
manufacturing- town, too, with silk and cuttun mills, foundries, and machine shops. 
Steam-engin
s constructed at Ziirich have lwen exported e,en to England and to 
America. .More than half the corn tmde of :->witzerland is comlucted by Zürich 
houses, its leather fairs are well attended, and the visits of commercial travellers 
are more frequent than in any otber town of 
witzerland. Z"ingli preached in 
the old pari:sh church, a basilica of the twelfth cmtury. The silk and cottun 
industry enriches al,.,o lmmy of the neighbuuring" towns amI "illages as far as the 
canton of lug. JJitld (.J,O,j5 ihhabitants) and "8ft'r (;:i,tiUS inhabitants), to the 
east of Zürich, on the rin>r 
-\a, \\ hich connects the Pfäffikon with the Greifen 
Lake, are busy manufacturing centres. The ri,'er Aa, whieh supplies motive 
power to the numerous mill" of these to\\ ns, is pnpularly known as the" ri, 1'1' 
of millions." 1rillferfllllr (9,-1(1-1 inhabitants), next to Ziirich the most important 
to\\n of the canton, is the modern representative of the Roman station ofYitodurum. 
It is amhitiously termed the Li,-erpool of Switzerland, becau"e it imports so 
much cotton. There are, howe,-er, few towns of equal size which can boast of 
more varied industries, or of a larger number of education.ll and other public 
institutions. Its foundries and machine !>bops are more especially noteworthy. 


GIants" (in French Gla}"i,
, .3,5 I G inhabitants) is the capital of a canton and a 
Imsy manufiJcturing and commercial centre, but in the mountain C'ountry of the 
Grison;>.,t which lile's beyond it, there are no manuÍi\Ctures, and CllIlr (in French 
· Glo/"!l8,-.\re', 26; square miles; population (1
;6), 36,1:?9. In 18;0 there were 28,238 Protestants 
and 6,Ri'<8 Cath..lics. The C on'on includes tl1P ,alh.) of tllP Lilith, a
 f.,r a
 the "".,11'11 Lakl', ,IllÙ is 
quite Alpine in its chl\r.lcter, 
laciers I'o\'ering 5 per c..nt of its sllrf...l'e. Fnrmerly a land 01 h", dsmen, 
it has become a mallufacturing ('ountIy, cntton anù wool1en mills amI h"sier
' manllt:ll.tllre I'ml'luying 
more hand
 now thl\n dairy-farming or a
riculture. The battles of K..efels (1 52 anù 13SS) resulted in 
the libpration ofthp canton from the yokp of Austria. 
t Grollb';JIlfen (Grisnn
).-Area. 2,;; 
 'quarp milc
; population (18;0), 91.;1'2. 118;6) 92,906. In 1870 
there were .;1.88ï l'r(\tpstants and 39.8t3 Roman Cathc.lics. The canton i
 Ihe larg, 5t in :O;w tzerland, 
but 'er)' thinly inh.,hitpd. It includes the .-alley of Ihe L"pper Hhin..; the valley of the Upper IlIn, cr 
Eng-adin, sepalated horn the fonnl'r by the Albull\ Alps; and the Vanp) s of C"I,onca anù :\[isocco, on the 
southern "lopp of Ihe Alp8. and t, ibutary to the Ticino. (Jllly about I) per cent. of the ,rpa is cnlti'-l1ted 
(barley is grown up to 5,810 feet, wheat up to 4,;-10 feet). "ïne is grown around Chur and on the 
It ,lian slope.. F-criculture and tnI' breeding 01 snaih tfor exportatiou to Ilal
-) are likE-wise of 801111' 
importance. The mines sllpply lead, copper, Elilver, and iron, and there are quarries of m,ll'hle, alabaster, 
and pot-stones. Among_t Ihe fifty minpml sprin
s are Tarasp and :O;t. 1loritz. 
In the tenth century the Grisons '\Cle annexed to the Germl1n Elllpire, and numerous ecc1csil\5lÏcal 
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Coire, III Italian Coira, in TIomaic Qlloira, 7/í32 inhabitants) is the only town 
desening the name. It is, ahoye all, a place of traffic, for the roads which run 
uwr the Alpine passes of the Spliigen and the Bernardino into Italy, and those 
which cross the JulieI', AlhuhJ, and Fluela Passes into the Engadin, diverge from 
it. The cathedral is a remarkable building, said to date back to the eig-hth 
century, and there are aho the remains uf a noman tower (
Iars in Oculis). 
Other places of interest are lIan:, the capital of the Grey League, and DiJ-;pufiJJ, 
with one of the oldest abbeys in Christendum, founded in the seventh century by 
Sig-i,.;bert, the 
cotch apostle, hut burnt, together with its invaluable library, in 
I ï!I!J, by the French, both on the Rhine, and Samaden, St. Moritz, :md Tarasp, in 
the Eng-adin. The latter two are famous watering-places. Sf. )[orif:., in the 
rpper Engaflin, (i00 feet above tbe sea, has acidulous amI ferruginous springs, 
whilst Trll'(/'
p (-!,!JI
 feet), in the Lower Engadin, and its neighhourhuod, alJOund 
in springs of nearly every kind, including mofettas, or gas springs. At both 
place
 huge hotels have been eonstructed fur the accommodation of visitors. The 
....illages in the Engadin are generally wealthy, many of the inhabitants having 
made their fortunes abroad as p
strycooks or coffee-house keepers. 


Dcscending the Rhine, we pass f,'om the Grisons into the canton of 
t. Gallen.- 
On uur left we perceive Ragrtfz, a famous b.lthiug town, supplied from the springs 
of Pfiiffers, higher up in the Tamina \'alley. which here debouches upon the plain 
of the Hhilil'. The only 
wiss town in tbat plain is A1t.
fâftl'll (7,5ï J inha- 
hitants). But long befure we reach it a road and railway branch off towards the 
we,.;t at f-;argans, and, p'."sing to the south of the "-alen Lake, conduct to the 
curious old city of Happerswyl, on tbe Lake of Ziirich, here cros"ed by a wooden 
bridge. St. Gall/It (lö,Gj".) inhahitant!'), tbe venerahle c<lpital of tbe canton, lies 
to tbe west, heyond the Alp,; of Appenzell, in a valley tributary to the Lake of 
Constanz, One thousand years ago, in the <lge of the Carlo\'ingians, the abbey of 

t. Gall was the most fiUllOUS school of Imming in the world. A monk there 


and lIecular lordll ruined the wealth of Ule country by U,eir continual quaaels. Thp people at ...arious 
timcs ro
e HI; .;nst them, alld <leslroyed Ihe 183 ca
tle. whi,'h Ihey had hUll!. In 139;J the illhabil'lnts of 
th" I ower Hhinc ,'alley, of the Albula v,dley, and of the Eng,din, formed the Lea
ue of God's House 
(Li,l C" Jlè), at the he'ld of which W,tS the Church 01 Chu.'. [II a2-1 the inhabitants dwelling along the 
two head-sIre ,ms of the Rhine an,j on the It'lliall slopp t;,rmed lhe Grey League (Li,l Gt ischa. in Gennan 
G.-allbi.J/(!en, in 1-'1 "ILch Grisons', thus named on account of the g..e)' dless usual1y ,,"orn. In H:!R-36 the 
..nail' ilia!.'", to the la,t ..f Chnr, in the Praetigall (Landql",..t valley), the Schanfig!(er vall,,), (:Scalia 
viclIs), and the Dlvos ,alley fOI'me.! the Leaglle of the Ten COllrts (Lia <lella. desch dletll....'S). In H73 
these Ihr,'e 1,,;!glll'S comhined and j-.ined the :;"iss Confedpr..ti'n Of the inhabitants 30 per cent. spe.k 
(
,'..m Ill, 14 pe.. cent. I1."ian. anol .')6 pCI' cent. Romaic dial. ds. These latter, howe,'er, in aolditi.n 10 
thcir I,ato;s, sl'".tk in most inst \IICLi t,i,he.. Gelman or It,llian. 
. St. Gnlle" (
t. I;all).-A..ea, 780 'qu,lre miles; l,opulatinn (IR76), HJ6.R
4. In 1870 th,'r(> WCle 
116,060 Rom..n Catholi(,11 and 7-1..573 Proteslant., The canton inc\U'la. thp ,'allev of th,- Hhine down to 
the Lake of 1"lIIsl,mz, th" flomi-hin!!; ohi county of Tn..:genburg-, drained by the ri\'
rThur, to the 1I00th 
of the d"prpssioll throuA'h whie:h th, Rhine f,....n..rly took its ('ou..se, and which exten Is from Sa....:ans. in 
thl' east, to thl' L ,ke of Zi:.rich ill the \\"(>st. "'ithin it lie Lake \y"len an,l the \ ale kllo"n as G.I
ter. The 
80llthernmost pOltion of the canton is ex.eedif'gIy lugg-ed, and partly ('fJ\'''r..d with glaciers. IJ..iry- 
farming and a
lil'lIl1l1rc a..e of imp"lÌ'ln('e; alld there "Ie p..",!lIdÌ\'e co"l and iron mill{,<, slate and othe.. 
quarries. The nl:<"ur
eturillg- inoln_!ry is mostly c"nfined tl) the 01.: cOllllty of Toggenh..,!!". It IIlIppli."s 
cottons, lacl', I'mh.."i,I<". y. lin. n, alld lIilk. 'I h(' plincipal to\\W! are ::->1, Gallen, Alt>tdlten, WIlÌlwyl, 
Horschach, "',,1I1nsladt, anoII{aI'pelswrl. 
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compiled the famous chrunicle which recounts the acbievement
 of ('harlemagne ; 
and German became a fixed language there lung before Lutber tran"lated the 
Bible. 'Ibis famous old abbey was suppressed in 180ü, but its library, with its 
1,.")06 precious codices and ?l,OOO vulumes, has been carefully presened. In 
addition to it there exi
ts a town library of :!,'\,OOO "olumes. The founder of tll(' 
abbey, I:;t. Gall, an Irishman, lies buried in the abbey cLurch. The town, 
in spite of its great ele,'ation above the sea (
,:!ü.") feet), has grown into Ii 
manufacturing centre since the thirteenth century. Formerly the linen manu- 
facture predominated, but now embruidered muslins form the staple produce, 
and the vast meadows surrounding' the to" n and its suburbs have been 
com-erted into bleaching grounrl:s. The manufacturers of St. Gall are a pusbing 
race, and maintain tlgents in all parts of the world. The valley of Toggcnburg, 
which is drained by the Thur, and has 1ratt/l"yt (3,494 inhabitants) for its capital, 
lies to the west of that town, and forms one continuous street of factories, and 
one-eighth of all tbe cutton stuff", manufactured in 
witzerland are produced there. 
l[(/'i,
au (O,ì:!ì inbabitants), the largest town of the canton of .\ppenzell, helongs 
to tbe manufacturing di,..trict of St. Gall. ..As to Appel/zeit itself (
,{i
(j inha- 
bitants), it is renMrkable rather on accúunt of its past than fur the work accom- 
plished in its workshops. As an e,'idence of olden times, the iron cbain and collar 
of tbe pillory still remain attached to the wall" of its town-hall.- 


Tlmrgau + is to far less an extent a manufacturing country than the valleys of 
St. G,tll, Ziirich, 01' Lower App('uzdl. Fmu(}!f'dd (."),l:JH inhabitants) and its other 
towns and ,'illages are distinguished rather for the orchards and gardens hy which 
they arc surrounded. ROJJUfII.sIIO/'1I (:1,141 inhal)itants), on the Lake of Constanz, 
and the neigbhollring port of Ro/'.w'!iarll (:J,-HJ3 inhabitants), in the canton of 
St. Gallen, are importerl grain marts. The shipping trade between the Swiss and 
German shores of the Bodensee is far mure active than on the Lake of Geneva. 
On the latter the steamers tire obliged to compete with railways running along the 
1I0rtilern shore, for the suuthern is boundl-'d for the most part hy steep and almost 
de"erted mountains. On the Bodensee, on tbe other htInd, the ves:sel", cross the 
lake transversely, thus connecting the terminal stations of the German and Swiss 
railways. 


The Bodensee (Lake of Constanz) forms with the Rhine a natural frontier on 


· Appenz ll, since 159i. h"8 heen .!i,'id.'cl into the C'atholic half-,'anton of Inner Rhoden and the Pru- 
testant one of Out..r Rhoden. The form.r indwles Ih. ul,per ..-a,ley of th
 Silt...n. "ith Apl'enzell fot'its 
c.tl'it.l. The inhahitants d'.pcnd mainly upon dHiry-Iarmin". III Ollter !thoden m my of the in/,abit mt. 
are engaged in mu<lin-\\e.l\illg. emlJloi Il'ry, and oth,'r indub'ric., The Appen7pller,; arc noted f'r Ih"ir 
gaiety and intelli""nce. They are ex,'ellcnt w,es:lers and ma,k_mpn. They w..re formelly the sllhjtClS 
of the Abbots of S'. G,dl, bur, ',cing cruelly nppres..ed b
' them, they formed themselves iUlo Hhoden 
(Hotlen, i,t'. band_), and re,'o\'erc,1 tl.eir indcpendcn,'e. 
t Tlmr.Qalt lin F,en h Thlll!lo "-Area, a-.:! 
lJuare miles: population (18i6). 9;;,Oi;;. In 18iO !I,p,,, 
were 69,231 Gliholic. 'oI,d 
3 -l;;-l PI' ,tl'stants. The canton extf'nd
 alon
 the L',k" of Comtanz and the 
Hhine to \\Ïlhin thp n..ic;hhuu,huud 01 :,:,'h,tffh'lU,pn. The Thur and thc '\Iurg are the principal ri\er:;. 
The surla.,p is unduhling. and of great ferlility. Thp Thur:;-au is thp !;"r,1O '1"\' of :->wit7erland, arod its 
orchards arp \"pr
 extens;,'C. \\"int', cidu-, IIfJtato brand)', ft uit, corn, fish, and cotton stufiÒ! lire exported. 
FrauenfclJ is the cal,ita!. 
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the north of Switzerland, but a small canton, that of 8dlatflwusen, lies beyond that 
river. Its capital (1O,3U3 inhabitants) is one of the most curious cities of the 
Confederation, for by the side of old to\\ ers and walls rise the modern factories. 
The water of the Rhine has been conveyed into nearly every house, where it 
supplies a cheap and efficacious motive po" er. The Byzantine minster, built 
between 1104 and 14.j
, possesses a bell of 1486, inscribed" Vivos YOCO, mortuos 
plango, fulgura trango!" The Gothic church of 
t. John's is said to be the 
largest in Switzerland. The neighbourhood of this original town ahounds m 
delightful sites. No doubt grander scenery may be seen in other parts of 
Switzerland, but none more charming.- 
. Schoffharlsw.-Area, 114 square miles; population (1876), 38,925. In 18;0 there "ere 3-1,466 PI'O- 
testants and 3,051 Catholics. The limestone of the Randen, a miniature of the Swabian .J ura, approaches 
close to the Rhine. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are the principal occupations. Com, potatoes, wine, 
and cattle arc expOlted. Cast-ste"l files, railway carriages, and crucibles are manufactured. The 
c'mton joincd the (;onf"ùerdtion in 1501. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


AGRICrLTrm:, IXDI
:-;THY. _-\
D CmnIEH(,E.- 


LTHOrGJI far Ie",,, than om
-half of the area is c1lpable of being' 
cultivateò, and much of the rem1linder lies 1It so preat an ele"ation 
above the sea 1IS to l,e incapable of being utili sed e-"cept as forests 
or pasture, the population of S" itzerland increases annually to 
the extent of l
,OOO or l!'j,onn IJer"ons. In spite 01 its extem;i"e 
glaciers and snow-fields, the population is 1IS dense in Switzerland 1IS it i:; in 
France. 
The 1IgTicultural produce is not sufficient for the ,",upport of the inhabitants. t 
About une-third of the corn requircd hac; to be imported from Gernwny, Hungary, 
and the Danuhian Principalitics, and has to be p:tÏd fur out of the profits deri, cù 
frum manufactur:ng industries. The vine is cultivated "ith care, and the sunn)" 
slopes on the Lakes of Geneva and K eucbâtel and of the Lower Yalais form one 
continuous, ineyard, from which the dreaded phyllo\:era has hitherto been succel's- 
fully excluded. But the wine produced does not mcet the demand, which is '\'"ery 
large in some of the cantons, and France i", called upon to make up the deficiency.::: 
I'imilar deficiencies take place in all other kinds of agricultural pruduce: only 
fruit is grown in qwmtities sufficient for home consumption, more especially ill 
the northern cantons of Aarg'au, Ziirich, Schaffhausen, and Thurgau. 
The nature of their ('ol1ntry precludes the Swiss from contending- with neigh- 
bouring countries as to ordinary agricultural productions, but their unrivalled 
meadow hand pastures largely compensate them in this re'"'pect. Formerly, too, 


- Accordin
 to ocC'upations the population of f:;" itzerlalld is distributEd as follows :_ 
Agrieulture and l'a!tle-bleeding 44'4 per cmt. 
Industr)' 34'5 
Commerce 5'2 " 
ConveraD(
e and traffiC' . 1-8 
Offidals, profe,sion..1 men, and artists 3'9 

pn'ants (nmdering per.un,l senice-) . 6'3 " 
Pe'sons (,f illdpl'endellt ,"eana 3'9 
t Luzern, Sulothurn, F.ibourg, and Sch,tffhausen export corn; Valais and Aargdu grow ne,.IIly 
sufficimt for home consUJIlption. All other cantons an' compelled to import largely. 
t The annual production of "ine is e.timaled at 2 5-11,000 gallons, It b most consideral.le in Vaud 
Valais. Zürich, and Thu..
,1U. 
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their forests yielded a supply of timber and fuel amply suffieipnt for home con- 
sumption ;. but siuce the heginning' of this century the forests have decrea,;ed 
considerably. In some of the cantons, and morè e;;pecially in the Valais and 
Ticino, the trees have been eut duwll without the least thought of the future, and 
the disastrous consequences of such wanton destruction have not failed to appear 
in a deterioration of the climltte and an increase in the destructive action of mountain 
tonents. The Forest Cantons no longer deserve that name. The Kern- 'Vald, 
which anciently separated the two pertions of the canton of Unterwalden, has 
almost disappeared. :-;trict laws have been promulgated for the protection of 
11ational and communal forests; but much of the forest land appears to have 


Fig. 325.-THE .. 
ESSHUTTES," OR IIERDSMES'S CAßlNS, OF THE Sl!IIJ111E
THAL. 
8cale 1: 145,(X)(). 
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definit.ely become private property, in spite of the stipulation that it shoulr1 be 
re"tored to the communes after a lapse of eight or nine years, and is not affected 
by these 1a
n;. Thus, year after year, we are compellerl to witne;;s a diminution 
in the forests of Switzerlanfl. and a proportionate increase in the cost of timber and 
fue1. The 
wiss 110W import large quantities of timher and of fuel, in spite of the 


. Disb'ibution of the area of Switzerland (I878) :- 


Atable land. 
\Tinpyards 
)[padu\\B 
Pastures 
F 0 re
ts 
'fotal, l,rv luetin" 


Are... 
Acr
s. 
1,500.180 
75,37U 
1,600,000 
2,U
,OOO 
1.906,290 
7 ,:l
,! H40 
-------- 


Per 
Cent. 
l-l'7 
0,7 
15'6 
21'9 
18'7 
715 


Glaciers 
Lakes . 
11 onses 
}{oads, riveri, waste land 
Total, unproductive 


Area, 
ACTE's. 
454,390 
3,5
,530 
39,980 
2,067,110 
2.!H5. 010 


Per 
Cent. 
4'4 
3'5 
0'3 
20'3 
2
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faet that they possess almo<.:t inexhaustible stores of the latter in their ntst peat 
bogs and their bells of lignite and anthracite. 


Fortunatch- the mountaineers arc not able to destroy the meadows and _Hpinl' 
pastures, which con4itute the principal source of we,lIth of the ('Olllltry. Thpy 
only SUffCl' occasionally from floods, \\ hich cover thelll wit.h ruhhish. The mountain 
pastures are pit her Allml'udc-that is, commons belonging to the parishes (a,j',') per 
Cl'nt. )-01' they are the property of corporations (!I per cent.) or of private owner
. 
The Alpine pastures are di\""idcd. into nearly 30u,OuO Stüsse, each capable of 

upporting a cow, and \"tlrying" in size from 1 to 111 acres, according to their 
fertility. They are valued at .f:
,:!OO,OOO. and yield annuùlly a profit of over 
.f401l,IIOO. Every citizen is entitled to pasture a certain number of cows or other 
animals upon the common pastures. The \'illage usually appoints u Senn, or 
herdsman, and 
ometime;;: also a " cheesemaster," who divides the cheese, butter, &c., 
amongst the persons interested. The private pastures are usually farmed, and the 
manufacture of cheese and butter is frequently carried on by associations, as in 
the French Jura. The day on which the herds leave the villages for the mountain 
pastures is a universal holiday. The herds gradually proceed from .'':\trtß('1 to 
.stn.tf( I, and in .Augu,.t, or earlier if the weather prove unfa\-ourable, they return 
as 1510\\ ly to the villages. The 
enll, or herdsman, lives in a hut con
tructpd of 
rough timber, and furnished with the neepssary apparatus for making cheese. 
Another hut serves as a storehouse. III the morning, when the Senn f'teps 
outsille his hut, he blows his _\lpine horn, made of the bark of the birch, or 
y()drl
, and the animals intrusted to his care obey the accustomed call and 
collect around him to be milked. It is a hard life the Senn leads on his Alp, 
and very little of romance is attached to it. 
The manufacture of cheese and butter is generally carried on by associations. 
as in the French Jura. Swiss cheese is highl
. esteemed on the continent. The 
he>;t 80rts are made at Grllyère, in the carrton of Fribourg, and in t.he Emmenthal.'* 
The making- of butter Buffers in cOIlf'equenC'e of the high prices paid for cheeHe, 
but condcn"ed milk forms an important article of export. The c,Lule of Rwitzer- 
land, noted for their strength and the quantity of milk they yield, belong in the 
main to two races. Tbe fÌnpst repre>;entative" of the brown race 'are met with 
in Schwyz, whilst tbe brindll:'d race is principally seen in the Alps of Bern and 
Fribourg. The latter is said to resemble the C,lule of J uthnd and the Baltic. 
and is supposed to have been introduced hy the Burg-undians. t 
\\i
s sheep and 


t Horses 
A-ses and Mu1e
 
Milch C()ws 
Ot her cattle 
Sheep 
Goats 
Pigs. 
B,chi,'es 
'The import ûf ..attle allli buller rt gularly exceeds the export. 


. In 1875 398,000 cwts. of cheese, ,'alued at 1:1,400,000, were exportpd. 
1866. 
100,324 
i ,475 
553.205 
440.086 
447,001 
375,482 
304,428 


1876. 
100,935 
3,145 
59
,460 
443,470 
367.550 
396,155 
334,215 
177,825 
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horses generally belong to inferior breeds, but something has recently been done 
by the Federal authorities to improve the former. The goats are actually mis- 
chievous, for they destroy the forests. 
Silb\OIms are bred in Ticino, and snails, for expnrtat.ion to Italy, in the 
Grisons. 
In former time;;, when only a small arf'a harl been brought under cultivation, 
the forests and pasture-lands did not suffice for the maiutenance of the population 
of the country. If a mountaineer desired to acquire wealth he was compelled to 
expatriate himself for years, and to go in search of it to the towns of neighboUling 
countries. E\'en now the" Fathers" of many wealthy Alpine parishes take every 
needful precaution in order t.}wt the POPl1btion intrusted to their care shall 1I0t 
outgrow the resources afforded by the land. Bound to support those of its 
memhers who heeome indigent, they do not readily authorise marriages; and if a 
family sbould grO\\ too rapidly they provide its younger members with a ria/it'llI/l, 
and advise thcm to go in search of fortune in the wide world. In former times 
these exp:tt.riated sons of the country, prm-ided they enjoyed good health, found 
readyemploymC'nt ao; mercenaries. 
Iore than twenty-one centuries ago, \\e arc 
told hy Polybius, the Celts came down from the Alp
 and from the '('pper Hhône 
valley, and sold themselves to the Romans, in oriler that they might fight other 
f'dts living in tbe plains of the Po. ""ar became the t
lvourite occupation of the 
mountaineers, elated hy their great ,-ietories over Austrians and Burgundians. 
:-;ome of the cantons actually made:' money hy trading in their poorer citizens. 
'l'Lcy concluded conventions with Fmnce, Austria, the Pope, and seveml Italian 
st-ltes, by which they bound themselves to furnish regiments of soldiers, either for 
parade or for actual tighting. For, 


"If hprnes )"011 would h lVP. the pay must be high," · 


As recently as It'.j.j one of the Rwiss cantons entered into a so-called" capitu- 
lation" with lh'me and 
aples. But npither Luzern nor any of the little cantons 
woulc1 dare now to sell the flesh of their :<ons. The young men whom they 
expatriate now must seek to make a Ii, ing hy some other means than soldiering. 
N early every mmmtain village cultivates a special trad p , which those amongst 
the ,"ouna men who emioT.lte P r:\ct.Ïse in the towns in which thf'Y estahl;sh thp111- 
. 
 
 
 
selves. The emigrants fl"Om nne \illage are all of them chimney-sweeps; tho,..e 
from another glazif'rs or masons. There are others which only send forth knifp- 
grinders, cloth-dealers, florists, or colliers. The men from the valley of Blegno, 
in th
 canton of Ticino, are chestnut-roasterB, although the cheBtnut-tree does not 
grow in their mountain valley. The Engadin and other varts of the Grisons 
,",upply Europe with pastrycooks; wbilst the southern valleys of Ticino annually 
provide Italy \\ ith builder!', designers, and p'linters. These emigrants are, as a. 
rule, quite as careful with their savings as the varish authorities are with their 
parochial treasure chest. They spend little, pocket halfpence or sO\-ereigns as 
may chance, and, ha\-ing realiscd a cumpetency, they return to their native valley, 


. Le Rígimmt du lJm'on .1Iad,-uce. 
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where they build themseh'es a house, and live as " g-entlemen " amidst their fellow- 
countrymen. In visiting the remote Alpine valley a Rtranger feels sometimes 
s1Hprised that he should be accosted in his own language. Une-fourth of the natives 
of Ticino speak French, and many German; hundreds are able to speak a few 
words of 
panish, Arat.ic, Greek, or Bulgarian. On returning to their homes, 
many of these emigrants keep up their connection with the countries in which 
the,' realiscd their fortunes. The Swiss of Glarm" St. Gall, and Toggf'nburg 
have established agencies in all the principal towns of Europe, as far as Scandi- 
na\'Ì.a amI Russia, and in the East. China, Brazil, and the United Rtates are 
amongst the best customers of the handicraftsmen dwelling ip the valleys of the 
Alps and of the J ura.* 
Industry i
, in fact, the great source of wealth, which enables the Swiss to 
li\"e in spite of the small agricultural and mineral resources of the country. 
:Mining is carried on to some extent, but the mineral resources of the country 
are not very great, and the \\ orking of many mines has been discontinued, owing 
to the cost of fuel. Iron ores are found in the Jura, in St. Gallen, Solothurn, and 
Yalais. About (j:32,OUU cwts. of ore are raised annually. The A]ps are !"upposed to 
be rich in iron ore, but, owing to the want of fuel, it would not pay to work them. 
There are copper, zinc, lead, cobalt, and bismuth mines, but their produce is very 
scauty. Gold in small quantities is found in the sand of some rivers, and silver 
in the argentiferous leacl of Valais, Bern, and the GrisouB. The salt works of 
flex, in the Yalais and to the west of Basel, are more producti\'c. They yield 
about üljO,OOO c\\"ts. annually, in spite of which considerable quantities of Balt 
have to be imported from abroaò. From 10,000 to 15,000 tons of a;ophaJt are 
obtained annually in the Yal de Travers, in the Jura. Coal is found in the Va]ais, 
in Bern, and in Fribourg; lignite in some of the other cantons; but the quantity 
raised (about 20,000 tons a year) is insignificant. Peat is found in most of 
the cantnns. )1arble, roofing slates, millstones, and building Btone8 are quarried 
extensively. 
Kecessity, which compelled so many to emigrate, induced those who remained 
at home to employ the long winter in n
anufacturing articles in wool or coarse 
linens, which they sold at ridiculously low prices. Such was the modest begin- 
ning of Swiss industry, which now holds so respectable a place. Though obliged 
to import mOBt of the raw produce, Rwiss manufacturers were able to nndersell 
their foreign competitor;o, for tbey paid lower wages, especially in the mountain 
districts, and the many riwrs and rivulets furnished them gratuitously with a 
motive power for their machinery. On the other hand, S\\itzerland labours under 
the disadvantage of being cut off from the sea, which places it at the mercy of its 
neighbours, who could annihilate its commerce hy the erection of customs barriers. 
)10st of its industries, moreover, have no connection at all with the district in 
which they are carried on, such as exists between the factories of many foreign 
countries and the coal or iron mines in the vicinity of which they grew up. 


. In 18iO the number of f'" i-s rpsiding al.road wa
 estimateQ at í2,500. Their real humber, how- 
enr, is Bupposed to be Z;iO.OOO. 
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'Vatches, for insta1lce, can be manufactured equally well in other countrie::<, 
and Swiss watches actually find no longer a market in France or the Gnited 
States.. 
Ðut, in spite of this, Geneva nnd the Jura are the most important cC'ntres of 
watchmaking in the world.t This branch of indu...try is carried on exclusively 
in French Switzerland. The Jura supplies principally plain watches; Geneva, 
wa!ches in highly ornamental cases; and Le Loche, poeket chronometers. To 
regulate these latter an observatory has been e"tabli"hcd at Xeuchåtel. The 
export of watches to the rnited States, which formerly yielded Æ,j20,OOu, hardly 
reacheB now Æ
OO,OOO-a most serious blo\\ to so impurtant a branch of Swi
s 
industry. The German cantons in the plains and hilly district-Glarus, Zürich, 


Fig. 326.-I:>Dl STRIAL lIhp Of' ::ÖWUZERLAXD. 
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Watches. 



111:1;!II:!IIi!:!:I:\I,I,II! 
EmbroIdery. 


IIil!:!I!!::!;I;I'1 
Silk. 


[ 
Cotton. and Linen.. 



 


Straw-plaiting 
and Horsehair. 


St. Gallen, find .AppenzeU--'engage in cotton-spinning, employing 2,000,000 
spindles and !ü,OOu power-looms. Silks are manufactured in Zürich and Basel, 


· Statistics of the lel1ding industries of Switzerland (1875) ;_ 
Operative.. 
Male.. Female.. 
7ii,BOU 7.i,UOO 
67,000 13,000 
33,000 27,000 
"0.1100 
1 R5,OUO 


Total 


11,5,IIOU 


Total of 
their '''age.. 
;i;'I,3:!O,UOU 
2,520,000 
2,016,000 
80{,000 

9.660.0110 


Average Wag<>8 
per Day. 
lB. IOd. 
2s. 5d. 
:.Is. 3d. 
23. 7i1. 
28. lid. 

 


Tpxtile industries 
'Vatchmakillg 
Silks and ribbons 
lIlachine shops 


The aVE'rage w< rking day h 12 hours 24 minutes. 
t Wl1tchlllHkin
 in 18ï5:- 

\\'itzelland 
Fmnce 
England 
United Stales 


1,600,000 wateh,,
, 
alue .t:3,520.000 
400.000 1,000,000 
200.000 640,000 
200,000 ,,600,000 
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which are formidable ri,'als of Lyons. This branch of indu"try is very old, but it 
ouly attained largel' proportions through tb.e immigration of Italian and French 
l)rotestants during the sixteenth anù se\ enteent h centuril's. The abolition of the 
silk duties in England g-.I\"C an immense dc\'elopll1eut to it, wl::ibt the protective 
policy of the rnited States threaten,., it with dcstruction. 
ilk goods valued at 
.tl,üUU,UOU \\ ere exported to 
\.mcrica in Ltç:!. [u II';-ü the export... had fallen to 
little more than a milliou! The mechanical emùrvidery of textile fabrics, chiefly 
carried on in St. G.lllen, Appl'llzell and Thurgau, has likewi...e grown into an 
important branch of inùustry.- The manufacture of lincD, straw-plaiting, the 
distillation of liqueurs, and wood-car\ ing, which gi,'l's so much pleasure to the 
visitors of the Uernese ULel'land, are amongst the minor industries. Xor must 
we omit to notice the m
lchine ùuilders of Zürich ,ulIl Olten, and the many 


Fig. 3:.!ï.-A, A'AL.
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handicraftsmen who devote their attention to the production of a great variety 
of fancy articles, amongst which the jcwellery of Geneva occupies a most respectable 
place. The iron works only produce 160,000 cwts. of pig-iron a year. 
)1. de La\"eleye has pointed out that the Swiss workmen, as compared with 
those of other countries, enjoy a great advantage by sharing largely in the 
property in the land. It is quite true tbat at Ziirich, Glarus, and elsewhere 
many of the native worklllcn own a pakh of meadow land, a potato-field, or 
a couple of cows, looked after hy the wife or the children. nut in Switzerland, 
as in all manufacturing c"unÌl'ies, the workmen are fur the most part solely 
dependent upon their wages. In proof of this we may cite the canton of Glarus, 


· In 18;6 there wprp 10,237 embroidering machine., and ineludingthe worhh..ps the)" "ere \"alued at 
æl.
OO,UOO. About 25,000 ol'er,llives were ell1plo)"ed in that b.anch of indu8tl)', 
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where the general wealth has more than quadrupled SUlce 18,)0, but where, not- 
withstanding, only ont'-third of the population consil';ts of landowners, whilst half 
the canton is the property of no more than thirty individuals. 


Thanks to its manufacturing industry, IS" itzerlanrl is aille to carryon a very 
considerable commerce.. The imports from France include woollen ..tuff's and silks, 
wine, flour, jewellery, and hardware. haly supplies almost exclu!'i\'ely raw silk. 
Germany furnishes corn, flour, and all kinds of manufactured goods. 'l'he exports 
include 8ilks, cotton goods, lace, watches, jcwellery, straw-plaiting, cattle and 
chcl"hc, wine, liqueur8, musical boxes, wood-carvings, machinery, asphalt, &c. 
Free tr,lde has been adopted in principle. The customs duties are principally 


Fig. 328.-THE P Aa
Fa 0\ Elt THE ALPS. 
Bcale 1 : 2,400,000. 
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levicd upon luxuries and alcoholic drinks, und the transit dues were abolished m 
1
ti7. 
Nature has opposed grcat obstacl
H to t.he developnlPnt of commerce. In a 
country of mountain:!, torrent.s, avalanches, and landslipf;, the construction of 
carria....e roads cntailcd a {'on,.iderable amount of labour, and their maintcl1anee is 
I:> 
costly. It is well known that travellers only ,'enturc t.imirlly into certain moun- 
tain gorges, and :;peak with a subdued voice for fear that the vibration of the air 
might cause an a\'
lan('he to rush down the mountain slope and invoh'e them ill 
dc:-struction. In spite of these difficulties, the network of excellent carriage road8 
which now embraces the plain and the hilly regions letwes but little to be desired. 


. In 187.. the impnrt q and t'xp01ta Werf' roughly e
tim..ted al J:43,2UO,000, or !I6 ii
. per head. 
In 1876 the iml o.b included 289,39-1 head of li\,fj slo
k; .f:107,613 worlh of merchandise taJ(ed ad 
valorem, and 43,3!:l,071 CWIS. of other goods. 
The exports it chu!"d 10õ,782 head of li\'e I1tnek; .t246,330 worth of "000 and coal; and.. 45:1.\179 
owls. of 01 her g<<od, (-!Ul,91õ cwls. of chfjesc, 22õ,4!11 C\\t8. of cOlton 
tuft:s, 107,7-171''''18. or COlt"n )aTn 
and twist, 24,216 cwta. of raw silk, 5R,341 cwts. of silk slull's and liLLons, &1'.). 
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l\Iore than twenty carriage roads conned the two slopes of the Jura. E\'ery 
one of the lukes is "kirted by roads, some of them, like the Axenstra
se, 
being he\\n out of the solid roek. Exedlent roads likewise crOb'" tllO principal 
passes of the secondary ranges of the 
\.1ps, and some amongst these, such as that 
of t,he Briinig, which <.ounccts Interlakcn with the Lake of the Four Canton!', is 
frequented annually hy thousands of travellers. 
\" to the Central .Alp"', many of 
t.he paths which lead acro,,, tht>"e have not yet been made practicable for carriages. 


}':g. 329.-THE DEVlL'S BHIDGE AND THE !tOAD OF THE ST. GOTTHAUD. 
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The famous (llò pass which the Romans dedicated to Jupiter Pæninus, in who"e 
honour they ('rected a temple upon it" summits. now replaced hy the monastery of 
S1. Bernard, is practi('able only for mules. The Lukmanif'r, which, next to the 
)Ialoggia in the Engadin, is the lowf',t P"";S o'"er the Central ,Alps, still waits for 
its carriage road. The Septimer was much frequentea h.r the R')mans, and the 
roaò whi(.h lea m-er it joined that over the Bernardino on the nort.hern slope at 
Curia (Chm'), on the ..;outhern at f'lawnna (('hiavenna). hut merely a footpath 
leads acrosS it now. On the other hand, passages which were not frequented for- 
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mcrly ha,'e been conquered by man. The most important rmd which in our day
 
crosses the 
\.lp;;, t,hat of the St. Gotthard, penetrates valleys which were not 
known to the Roman legionaries. Its name is first mentioned in 1162. Four 
other international high-roads connect the two slopes of the Swiss 
\.lps. Early 
in the century not a fiingle int.ernational carriage road crossed the Alps 
hetween the )Ierliterranean and the Brenm.r. It was Xapoleon who constructed 
not only t.he roads on'r the )l..-nt Ceni:", thc Little St. Bi'l"lIard. amI others aCl'O
S 
the Franco-Italiun Alps. but also huilt the famous road O\'e1' the Sill/pion (ü,59.j 
feet), which was completed in IROö. f'e"eral great high-roads have "ince been 
con",tructed for tbe purpose of facilitating communications between Switzerland 


Fig. 330.-THE RAILWAYS OF SWITZERLA
D. 
Sc:ùe 1 : 1.280.000. 
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and Italy. The road of the St. Gottliard (ü,9:3fj feet) connectl-l the Lake of the 
}'our Cantons with the Lago 
Iaggiore and )Iilan. 'I'he roads over the S/J!ugell 
({j,
4ì feet) and the BcrliClNlilio ((;,770 feet) join t,he valley of the Hinter-Rhein, 
the one with the Lake of Como, the other with t,he Lago ::\Iaggiore. Th
 Jlaloggia 
(ü,lOO feet) connects the rpper Engadin with the Lake of Como, the BCJ"lIilla 
(7,ü;O feet) "ith the Val Telina. Among-st the pas"e
 wholly within 
I'-iwitzerland that of the J.ìtrl-a (8,OOO feet), which connects the vallcy of the Rhône 
\\ith the road over the St. Gotthard, is one of the m04 important from a military 
point of view. Four carriage roads cross the .Alps which separate Chur from 
the 1':ngadin, viz. those of the FIliela (7,888 feet), the Albliia (7,,384 feet), Julif'l", 
anù fiiptimer (7,317 feet). The most elevl1ted Lridle-path, :JIlIl the highest pass 
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III all Europe, leads over the )latterjoeh (Pa88a{Je de Sf. Tliéudule, 10,9:20 feet). 
According to the numb('r of travellers which cross them annuall} they rank in the 
following urder :-::;implun, <o.:pliig-cn, Bernardino, and La llalog-gia." 
Rut high-road!', however carefully constructed, no longer suffice for tbe require- 
ments of commerce: railways, plJ.cing tbe country intu connection with the raih\ ay 
"'ystems of otber countries, have btc'('ome indispensable. The first railway, that 
from Ziirich to Baden, was opened in 1847, hut at present the plain of Switzer- 
land has more railways in propurtion to ih, area than any other country of 
Europe; perhaps tuo many, if we judge them hy the profit their cun"tructors derive 
from them. t They may possibly become more profitable after tbey have been 
placed in direct communication with the It.ilian raIlways, and this great wurk has 
been seriou:sly taken iu hand. Germany and Italy, which are most interested in the 
realisation of this plan, bave combined "ith ::;\\itzerland to construct for that 
purpose a tunnel beneatb tbe Pass of St. Gutthard. Amongst all tbe great works 


Fig. 331.-THE Tt:':HL . F THE ::;... l
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Grnnitoid Gneiss, Echistoøe gneiB8 and mica schist. Gnei.., !lnc, .chist lII'ca 
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recently accomplished, this piercing of the 
t. Gottbard will be one of the greatest 
and one of the most neeeEBary. Switzerland would, in course of time, become a 
kind of hlind alley, unle:;;s a road were opened through it available for the transit 
trade. Goods and passengers are now obliged to travel by way of France or 
Austria, but, as soon as tbe tunnel of tbe S1. Gotthard shall baye been opened for 
traffic, commerce will avail itself of tbe ad \'antage it offers, and 130mI' of its stations, 
high up in tbe mountains, will become great ellfl'epûf,
 of European importance. 
Results such as these cannot, however, be attained without exercising a potent 


. In 18ï5 the four principal Alpine P,I-SP" were cro8scd h
' the follo" ing number of tra\'ellers:- 
St. Gotthanl, 6.5..500: S'rnplon. 2ï,ïOO; S"liigpn. 24,l;j(J; B,'rllnrclino. ::4.000. 
AJto
ether the Alpine routes were made U8e of by 225 000 tranllen; in parriages, and hy at least a8 
many pedestrian8. 
t In 18ii there were l,iVO miles ofr,.il"ay. constructed:ot an expense of 1:34,000,000. In 18i6 the 
revenue derived from thpm was 1:2,1 33.620, or 1òl ';;02 a mile. 
The Post Office (18i6) forward. d 65,035,290 ldt.'rs. 20,389.833 p'rcels, and 45.650,000 new8l'apf'rs. 
The telegraph lines have a length of o\pr 4,000 miles, anù 2.918,8.58 mess"ge8 were 8
nt in 18ï6. 



influence upon political 
eogmphy. The high chain of the 
\lps, whieh hitherto 
formed an almost impassaùle barrier between nations, will exist no longer. 
Manners and customs which survive only in remote districts will be Hwept away. 
1'he difficulties presented hy this vast enterpri
 have been great; financial mis- 
calculations have led to embarrassment; but the \\ork is np\'ertheless progressing 
satisfactorily, and the year It-iI"O \\ ill no doubt see its accomplishment. The line>! 
of railway which give access to it from the Forest Cantons and Ticino can be 
opened soon after." 
But this is not all. If German Switzerland pierces the Alps which separate it 
from Italy, Freneh Switzerland Iike\\ise desires to obtain a direct outlet towards 
the south, and its interests are identical 
Fig. 332.-DIAGUAM OF THE Tl'SnLS OF THE with those of S orthern France. In fact, a 
SnIPLO" A
D THE ST. GUTTIIAllD. straight line drawn frum l)aris to )lilan- 
that is to say, in the direction of Brindisi, 
Egypt, and India-passes through the 
canton of îhe Yalais. Engineers, anxious 
to find the most favourahle loeality where 
they might piel'l'e the 
\lps, have fixed 
upon the 
implon. This is the veritahle 
gateway into Italy, but the gate requires 
opming. .As compared with other Alpine 
rail"ays, that proposed to run through 
the tunnd of the 
iDlplon will posses:,; the 
inestimable advantage of hM'ing very 
gentle graòients. Its construction will 
b
 less co,.;tly, and its traffic can bß carried 
with far greater facility. It is, thcrefore, 
mueh to III' <I1'sired that its con,.;truction 
8hould be t.d,;cn in hand at an early 
da.te. t 
Another gap, the Pa"s of )f31oggia, 
at thp other extremity of Switzerland, 
3t the IH'ad of the Inn, appears to offer 
many:ulvantng-es for the construction of a 
railway traversing the _\.1ps obliquely, 
3nd connecting- the valley of the I>anube 
with the Gulf of Genoa. Dnt this railway, wry diffen'nt from the proposed line 
over the Simplon, would for a considemhle diRtance be at an elevation of 5,900 
feet aLove the sea, and on reaching the edge of the pass, yery appropriately called 
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Horizontal Rc,le 1 : 4,000,000. 
Yertical Sc:ùe 1: 40.000. 
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· Tho tottlllen
th of the tunnel, between Göschenen on the north ,md Airo10 un the south, is 48,947 
feet, or 9'3 milPs. 
t COUll'alisl)ll of Alpine tunne18:- 


Length in feet 
Altituùe " 


Mt, C'cni. 
(completed), 
4U,I:5;5 
4,100 


f':t,. Got! hard 
(constructing). 
48.!Hj 
3,785 


R.mplon 
(proposed). 
61.493 
2,360 
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that of tbe " bad quarters, or lodg-ings," it would be necessary to cOII"trnct very 
costly embankments in order to reacb the valley of Dregaglia, lying far below. 


Although years may pass before tbe lines tbrougb tbe S1. Gotthard and tbe 
Simplon are opencd for traffic, the numher of travellers is ever on the increase, 
and Switzerland bas almost become one huge hotel. During the summer season 
they arrive in thou,mnds, and all the language; of Europe may then be beard.- 
Many of these vi:;iturs, attracted by tbe salubrity of the climate or the advan- 
tages of living in a free cuuntry. permanently settle tbere, and even during 
winter the resident foreign population is very considerable. t :Manufacturing 


Fig. 333.-THE PA8S OF 1IIALOGGIA. 
Beale 1 : 95,000. 
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towns like Geneva, Basel, Zürich, or St. Gallen attract many German or French 
workmen, whilst Italian may be heard wberever rail\\ay embankments are being 
tbrown up or bouses built. 
The natives of Switzerland whom a traveller encounters whilst pas,.;ing rapidly 
from hotel to hotel do not give a fair idea of the bulk of tbe population. Indeed, 
tbe "exploitation of foreigners " is not tbe least profitable industry of the country.::: 
Hotcl-kt;ëpers, carriers, guides, born-blowers, openers of gates, guardians of water- 
falls, and a host of mendicants, wbo make tbeir living out of foreign visitors, never 


* In 1869 Interlaken was ybiled by 175.000 strangers, who stl'yed there from a night to several 
weeks. 
t Kumber of foreig-neri! domi{'iled in Switzerland (1870),150,900, of whom 63,[[7 were Germans, 
62,228 French, 18.073 Italians, 2,297 English, 1,599 Russians, 1,40" Americans. 
t l'he foreigners who annually visit the Oberland are sai,l to lea\'e æl,200,fOO behind them. 
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hesitate when a chance of making something out of him presents itself. Every- 
thing is sold, down to a glass of wat.er, or even a gesture indicating the route a 
tra,eller is to fullow. Fine sites are taken POi'sc"sion of and enclosed with 
barriers. n orrler that strangers desirous of enjoying the prospect can be made to 
pay for it. 'Vaterfalls and cascades are concealed behind hideous palisades, in 
order that the travellers not willing or able to pay may be shut out from their 
enjoyment. It is only Jllltural that this avidity should di"gust foreign visitor8, 
but in a world where the love of lucre is being perpetually called forth it is diffi- 
cult to form an opinion of the true mural standard of the persons with whom we 
come temporarily into contact. 
If we would study the Swiss as be is, we must step beyond tbis world of botels, 


Fig, 334.-THE l\1Ö:<CH, WITH THB JU:<OFRAU, THE SlLIIERJlORN, THE SCJlSEEJI()!<S, THE ALTEL
, A:\D 
BLi.ÒMLI@ALP, IS THE DI
TANCE. 
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the only one with which most foreign visitors become acquainted. In forming 
our opinion of the moral character of the people we must be guided not only by 
our own personal experience, but also by the stati
tics Pllhlished by the different 
cantons 3mI hy public F;ocietie... 3Iueh bas certainly been done for elementary 
erlu('ation; hut although Switzerland ranks l1igh in thåt respect, many of its 
canton" lag far lwhind, and the òiffusion of knowkdge is much less general than 
in (termany. In man
' cantons every child recei\'es an elementary education, and 
some of the adults a'tend sllp:.>rior schools, but there are othprs which leave much 
to be desired in tllat respe('t_ The school-house is the finest huil(ling in many 
villages, amI in some of the to,," ns veritable palaces bave been constructed to serve 
the purposes of education. In the north-eastern cantons, where tht' vast majority 
of inhabitants are Protestant. the proportion of children attending school to the 
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whole population is as 1 to !j, while in the half-Pl'oteF\tant cantons it IS as 1 
to ì, and in the Homan Catholic cantons as 1 to H. Parents are hy law com- 
pelled to send their children to school, 01' to have them pl'imtely taught, from 
the age of six to that of tweh-e years; and neglect may be puni8hcd by fine, and 
in some cases by imprisonment. The law has not hitherto been enforcpd in the 
Roman Catholic cantons, but it is rigidly carried out in those where the Protestants 
form the majority of the inhabit.ants. In every parish there are elementary 
:;chools, where the rudiments of education, with geography and history, are taught, 
and the number of secondary schools is very considerable. Industrial ...chools, in 
which girls are taught needlework, e
ist in connection with many of the elementary 
schools. SuperiQl' schools exist in fifteen of the principal to\\ ns. There are 
colleges at Geneva and Lau;;anne, and universities at Basel (founded in BCO), I3ern, 
Züril'h, and Geneva. These latter are OI'gmIÎzed on the German system. So less 
than 21-'0 profc8sors and teachers are attached to them, and they are attended by 
l,:!OO pupils. A Polytechnic school was established at Ziirich in IR,j5, und is 
maintained by the Federal GO\ ernment. There arc in addition five agricultural 
F\chools, sixteen training schools for elementary teachers, a military academy at 
Thun, and six seminaries for the education of Homan Catholic priests." 'I'cucher:; 
and professors are in many instance... hetter paid than in thc neighbouring coun- 
tries, and they enjuy the respect of their fellow-citizens. t 
The number of public lihraries is large, and there exist numerous societies for 
the promotion of art and s('ience, all of which e
ercise a most beneficial influence 
upon the education of the people. Among'st sO<'ieties emhracing the whole of 
S\\ it7erland, and counting their memhen_ l,y thousnnds, may be mentioned the 
Art Lnion, the Xatural Hi,;tory 
oeiety, the Historical and Antiquarian I"ocieties, 
the Lnions of Choral and (iymnastic Societie;;, the Lnions of 
wiss Physicians and 
Ltm yers, and a Society for the Promotion of 
\.rt Indul'try.::: 


· Educational statistics :-5,500 f'lcmentary schools are attf'ndf'd by 420.000 pupils. They are main- 
tained at an annual expenditure of !
68,000. Eduf'ation is mo
t "idely diffu
..d in the cantons of BJ.sel 
To\\n, Zürich, and Yaud. wh,'rf' onl
 4 out of f'vpry I,UOO inhabihnts arf' illiterate. In the cantons of 
r ntet \\ alden (nid dem ". aId, Fribourg, Yal"is, :-;,'h" yz, and .\ppenzell \ Outer UhOllen) the number of 
illiterates varies bet\\een 113 and 315 per 1,000, 
Out of C'\ f'ry 1,000 rf'cruits no le
s than 9 are unablf' to read 
 
t In the canton of Zürieh, which take
 the lead in all m"tters rf'lating to education. the elementary 
teachers are paid 1:92 to íl40 annually in tbe to\\n, and 1:H\ as a minimum in the countr) dish ids, in 
addition to \\ hich the country schoolmasters are provided \\ ith lodgings. 
t In 1876 there exi
ted 2,j large public libraries in :-0.\\ itzerland, with 920,500 volumes; 1,629 school 
and pf'ople's libraries, \\ith 68;,95U volumes. 
There existed likewise 5,.j.j2 soeieties or dubs, \\ ith 230,000 members. 
About 412 periodicals a'e being publi
hed; 2ßß in German, 118 in French, 16 in !tali.ln, 5 in Romaic, 
and 1 in English. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OOYEH
)IE
'l' AXD AD:\n
I
TnATl(I
. 


, ' :g' \' \\Tl'ZEH L\.Xn, wi II< it, <1i <cn<, mcc" amI Ia" g"a go', i, ",Of go<emro, 
" 

r I bke most other states, by a monarch or by a pobtical part
.. 



 In spite of the centralizing tendencies which have been at work 
( 
( ) I more or less actively since the commencement of the nineteenth 
= century, each canton con!iists in reality of a confederation of com- 
munes, or parishes, everyone of which attends to its lucal affitirs, whilst the 
Republic it,;clf ilH'ludes a number of cantons enjo
 ing a large amount of autonomy. 
In former times ::;witzerland was cut up into several hundred independent states, 
everyone of which was governed on different principles, and which hung only 
loosely together in case of cmergency. The valley formed the natural unit of 
these states-the Republican cellule of the entire organism as it were. The Grisons 
present a !<triking in3tance of this kind. The communes there are sf'paratcd by 
barriers of mountains, rocks, and snow-fields, and were thus able to maintain their 
independcnce. They combined into three leagues for the purpose of admini;;tering 
the interests they had in common, and these three leagues again formed them- 
selves into a federation fur the defence of tbe country against foreign aggression 
(see p. -WI). 
The ::;wi::;s Republic, taken as a whole, did not at that time reali"e our ideal of 
what such a body politic should have been. Feudal practice::;, and military expedi- 
tion:,; undertaken for the sake of conquest, formed a strange and curious contrast 
to the practice of locallibprty. f-;crfdom existed, and in f\olotburn was abolished 
only in 1;8:2. The inhahitants of the plain and of the hills, "hom nature had not 
protected against the incursions of arll1cII lJaI1l1", became thc " cattle" of fpudal 
lords and priucely abhots. The la" s differed throughout the country, and the 
privileges aeconkd to members of the COlîfedl'l'ation varied according to the 
accidlc'nts of eonquest or of alliances. Sullie of the towns enjoyed the title of 
"alJie!<," "ithout veillg soven.ign; other,; "ere admitted a,; "protected to" ns ; " 
others, again, \\ ere treated as \ ictim,; of ('(mque:>t, ,md had to obey the behe
ts of 
individual cantons, or of the 
wiss II people" n1f't in II Tagsat7.ung-," or Parliament. 
It required the terrible shock of thc French Rcvolution to change thi:; state of 
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affairs, and to turn fo;wit7.C'rbnd into paths more comformaLle with ollr modern 
ideas of civilisation and ci, il libert.". The curious distribution of l)rotC'stant8 and 
Catholics in S" itzerlalHI ckarly proves the tyrannical manner in which C'ach of 
th('8e little states was formerly gO\"erlll'd. Relig-ion, fl'stivals, and, in fal.t, every- 
thing, was enforced by laws and customs. It merely depended upon the issue of a 
battle whether the inhabitants of a certain district should conform, at least out- 
warlHy, to the ceremonies of one of the two contending eOllfe8sions. H('nce this 
strange intermingling of Catholics and Protestants, independently of differences 
of language or of natural geographiC'al boumlariC's. But toleration has recently 
beconw the rule, and religious strife is less violent than it used to be. Still 
e,'en recently a new religious sect has been established, that of the Old C'atholics, 
whose pr!ncipal stronghold is in the cantons of I"olothurn, Bern. and Aargau.. 
They constituted themseh'es a sC'parate Chur
h in J line, lK7G, clel'ted a bishop, 
and now number 80 congregations, with 7'),000 members. The cantonal 
authorities at the same time took measures to r('press the opposition which 
some of the Catholi(' clerg." offered to the laws of the :-tate, amI more espf'l'ially 
to the election of pl'iests by the parishioners, as being contrary to the la,\s of the 
Church. In the Jura and in Gem'va military force was employed to maintain the 
authority of the siate, and quite recently the priests appear to have sul'mitted 
l'pace, howe\'er, has not been restored, and the snpprl'ssion of monasteries and 
convelIts is not calculated to allay the disl'ontent of the clergy and of a con- 
siderable body amongst the laity. There now remain 32 monasteries and 53 
I'on\"('nts in Switzerland, the fornier with 4;

, the latter with 2,13
 inmates. 
Amongst the former the Benedil'tine abbeys of Einsiedlen, EngelhC'rg, and 
])isentis, and the monasteries of the 
t. Bernard and the St. Gotthard, are the 
most famous. 
Some of the smaller cantons (Glarus, Uri, Appenzell, and 'Lnterwalden) 
ha,e retained their old popular assemblies, or lalldsf/ellleilldl'1l, at which all citizens 
of the canton deliberate in common. The lalld'
f/ellleilldell of Schwyz and Zug have 
been abolished-the former in 1708, the latter after tbe religions war waged 
against the Ronderbund. The meptings in the two Forest Cantons of rri and {
nter- 
walden are at.tended by a I'onsiderahle amount. of display, and are very curious 


· Th!':-;" iss Confl'llC'l"ation (Eidl\"l'llossell!\ehafl) was foundeù in 1315 by th!' <'antons of r ri, Sehw
'z. 
anù Lntpr\\aldf'n; Luz!'rn aee('ded in 1332, and thus arose the f!'d(']ation of the four Forest Cantons 
<"-aldstatte). í':ürkh joinf'd in 1351. Zug and Glarus in 13.')2, BeJll in 135,1. The I-"l',!l.",tion thl'n 
assumed the titl!' of .. Eidgpnoss!'ns('haft of the Ei!(ht 1'0\\ ns." This union impartf'ù strength to th!' Con- 
fed('mtion, and it hN"une aggr!'ssi\'!', anù th!' gTeat vidori!'s at Gr.lllson and 
Il\Jten (1-1 ïO "nù l-1í6) 
established its fame. rho the tr('atyof Bas!'l (1,l!)9) the indepenùene. of the :-;wi

 Confederation had 
bpen \ irtualh' aekno\\ l"d",.d althou!!h it r('Jl]ainf'd nominalh a membpr of th!' Empin, until the t1"<'a1\' of 
\Vestphalia (1648), :-:olo
hu
n an,l 'I"rihourg joined the F,';leration in 1-181, lIasl'l and ::-:eh"ffhau
.'
 in 
1501, and ApP,'nz!'ll in 151:\. The thirtlen ('anton, naml'<l forml.d the 1.'p.1er,ltion up to the outhJCak of 
thE' Frenph R!'\'olution, In a.1.1ition to thf'm 111(']'(< \\('r!' .' as.odates," such as the .-\I,10ts of St. (;,111 and 
the to" n of Ri!'l, \\ ho "('nt repn'smtatives to the Parlianwnt; conff'd('],ltes or "llie&, illl'luding- the 
G1Ïsons, th!' Yal.1is, K..uph,ìtpl. r
ene\a, ami a portiou of the hishopri!' of Ba_d, amI )lulh,III"'II, in .-\b,ltia; 
and" suhjp(.ts" the Thurgau, Yau J. and oUlPr Ìf'Jritoril's. French armies oVl'rthrpw the olù 1. edera- 
tion, and estahlisheù in its pIa(.e an IIeh,('tian U"p"hlie .1 ï!>8). \\ hieh a f..w 
 ("liS aftc]'\\,lIcl" bee'llno 
virtually a dE'pmù('ney of Fnn"e. The Yahi
 aud Uen!'\'a Lepame FrüJll'h d!'partm('uts. "J he Congress 
of Vienna (ISI3) establi,h,'.1 S\\ it7"rl:IIIIl \\ithin its "ctu"llimits an.1 g",""ntel'd its n('utrality. 
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spectpc1 p s, recalling a bygone age. In rpality. howe,"er, the virtual power reposes 
in the hands of a fpw leading families. Far more influential is the {alld"[J(,lI/eim(,', 
which meets at Trogen, in the canton of Apppnzell, for it is frequently attended by 
more than 10,000 citizens. Tbe assembly of Glarus, however, has succeeded most 
in maintaining its ancient prerogatives. This meeting, in accordance" ith ancient 
cw
tOJl), is attended <1130 by the children. 
eated beneath the hustings, the)' li"tf'n 
to the speeches made by their fathers, and are thus initiated into the politics of 
the canton. In the larger cantons a body chost:n by uniwrsal suffrage exercises all 
the functions of the k(t/(I.
[Jemf'ind(,lI. 
Five cantons (Geneva, Neuchâtel, Yalais, and Ticino) retain the representative 
institutions whieh up to lfì{j;3 were in force in the IT.ajority of the cantons. .A 
Common Council-Gmsser Rath, or Grand Conseil-is elected by universal 
suffmge en'ry two, three, or four years. The Executive (Staatsrath, or Conseil 
d'btat) is elected by the Common Council, as are al"o the judges of the superior 
court, who usually serve for nine years, and the prefects, or Amtmännpr, of the 
districts. The Common Council is a lpgislative body, and only bills affecting the 
constitution of the canton mu:;t be submitted to a popular vote before they become 
law. 
.All other cantons-and they are the majority-have recently given themselves 
purely democratic constitutions. In all of these the Common or Cantonal Council 
is elected by universal suffrage, and in some of them also tbe executivc, the 
judges, and principal officers. Bills and estimates are prepared by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, hut they have no Dnal force until the body of citizens lIas 
had an opportunity to express an opinion with respect to them. This" Referen- 
dUIll" is either obligatory or facultative. In the former case all bill!! must he 
submitted to a popular vote; in the lattf'r they are submitted only on the requisi- 
tion of a certain number of cit,izcns, or in the case of money bills, if the sum voted 
exceed a certain amount. In addition to this, a certain number of citizens 
may compel the Council to take into consideration any bill that may be 
deemed of public interest. :Moreover, in some of the cantons the Common 
Council may be callcd upon to retire before the expiration of the usual term 
of office. Self-government is rigidly carried out in all these democratic com- 
monwealths, mo"t of the officers being elected. The members of the repre- 
sentative bodies throughout Switzerland, as well as most of the magistratcs, 
are eitber bonorary servants of their fellow-citizcns or receive a merely nominal 
salary. 
The local ]a" s differ in many particulars. The penalty of death and 
corporal punishment ha'"e becn abolished throughout; the gambling hell at :-;axon 
will goon be closed; but vei'tiges of mediæval processes still remain. Otber cantons 
have proved theUl
ch-es more acceßSible to modern ideas. In Ticino the principle 
that criminals should be runi
herl only with a view to their moml regeneration is 
universully accepted, and the punishment is frequently remitted. The numerous 
ancient laws still in force in many cantons lead to an immense amount of 
litigation; but there can be no douht that tbe pressure exercised by the Federal 
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High Court of Justice at I.ausmme will finally lead to the acceptation of a code 
which ..hall have force throug-hout the Federation. 
The greatest difference between the members of the Federation results from 
their Ï11equality in area and population. The area of the canton of the Griso))s 
is nearly two hundred times more e
tensi\""e than that of the half-canton of 
Basel Town, whilst the canton of Bern has forty-six times more inhabitants than 
that of rllttc.rwalden nid dem 'Yald. But, in "pite of tbese great differences of area 
and population, the nineteen cantons and six half-cantons enjoy the same rights 
and pri\ilegcs in their local government, the only di"ability of the half-cantons 
being this, that they are repre,;ented in the State Council only by one member 
instead of two.'" Of all the Federal republics :-:witzerland approacbes nearest to 
onr ideal of a Government carried on by the people. In al'cordance with the 
constitution, the sovereignty of the people is acknO\\ ledged, and the powers of the 
State are wielded by functionaries elected by them, or appointed "ith the consent of 
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their representatives. The legislative powers are nsted in the people amI their 
r<'presentatives. and measures of paramount impurtance mn,.,t be reft'rred to the 
voters, without who.<;e approbation they cannot pass into laws. Every citizen may 
propose a law, and if he can obtain the support of one-thirteenth of the electors uf 
his ra'1ton he may take the opinion of the cantonal authorities upon it. In this 
mm ne: thc whole of Switzerland has been converted into a huge parliamcnt, of 
which pyery 
wiss citizen is a memher. 
The ccntral authority. up to 18-!H, was exercised by thp Ta[J8atzlll/g. or Diet., 
which alternately Bat at Zürich, I.uzern, and Bern. }:ach canton or half-canton 
was reprf'sented by a Delegate, compelle:l to vote in acconlance with the instructions 
furnished by his constituency. The large and wealthy canton" had no more to 
say than thc slllall ones, and the half-cantons had virtually hut a consultative 
vote, for by a lel!al f1et.ion two half-votes were not considercd to count as a full 
vote, and a bill was not considered to havc been carried if lIt votes had been 
recorded in its favour. The small cantons actually governed the country. These 
e\.ils were put a stop to by t.he Constitution adopted on the 12th Rq>tmnber, 1
-18, 
on the conclusion of the Separatist war, which converted a loose federation of 
sovereign cantons into a Federal state. 
In virtue of this Federal pact, amended in a spirit of centralization in IR7-!, 
no canton is permitted to form political alliances with other cantons or with 
foreign statcs. .All sovereign powers ha\'e heen delC'g,ltcd to the Xational r\ssembl
'. 
I t alone can conclude treaties or declare war; the military forces, towards which 
eaeh canton contributes a contingent., only obey it;; orders; it coins money and 
superintends weights and mcasm.cs; it carries on the pnstal a.nd telegraph servic(':j, 
amlle\'ies the cu"toms duties. The Federation likewise watches O\"er the rights 
and privileges of the citizens, and interferes whene\'er a canton attempts to 
violate the law. 
Religious liberty IS guarant.eed, and elementary education throughout 
Switzerland is to be compulsory, secular, and gratuitous. If 30,000 citizens or 
eight cantons require it, each bill carried by the Xational Assembly must be 
submitted to a popular vote. This is called a Referendum. 
Bern has hef'n chosen capital of the country, and is the scat of the Xational 
A,.,,,,,mbly, or Bllndes- Yers<lmmlung, which cousists of t.wo chambers. "!'he Htate 
Council (Ständcrath) iB composed of fi)rty,four memhers, chosen by the canton
 
and half-cantons, tbe former being represented by t,wo, thf' lattcr by one member. 
The 
ational Comwil (Xationalr<.:th) consists of l:n repre"eut,
tiYes of the people, 
chosen in direct elect.ion at the rate of one deplIty for evcry 2U,OUO souls. A 
gencral election of represf'ntatives takes place every three years. E\'ery citizen 
of the Republic who has attained the ag-f' of twenty Yf'ars is entitled fa a vote; and 
any voter, not h0ing <I clergym:1ll, m..y be elected a deputy. The chief executive 
authority is deplltHI to a BundeSI\lth, or 'Federal Council, consÍ,ting of seven 
mcmhcrs, elected for three years llY the Federal .\,sembly. The l'residl'ut and Yice- 
Prf'"ident of the Federal Council are the first magistrates of the RepuLlic. Both 
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are elected ùy the Federal A",",cml.ly for the term of one year, and are not 
re-elig-ihle till after the expiration of another year. The :-;c\'cn members of the 
J'ederal Council-each of whom has a salary of .f-!I-jO per annUlll. while the 
President ha.. {.j,W-act as ministers or chieÎs of the se, en mlmini"trati \ e depart- 
ments of the Hepublic. 
The de\en mcml!!'rs of the Federal Tribunal are elected for si'\. years hy the 
Federal ,\:<"(,)1l1.ly. It decide" on all matters in dispute hetween t1e cantons, or 
bdween cantons and the centml GO\ ernlllent, and act;; in general as a High Court 
of Appeal. Iti' sEat i" Lau"allne. The cClll"titution of l
;- -! abolished corporal 
l'lllli:-;lllllent and the ptc.nalty of death, and transferred alllegi:-;lation on eommercial 
matters and copyright to the Xational 
\"sembly. 
There is no standing army, hut all citizens are ('aIled upon to renc1er military 
8eni('e het\\ een the agf'S of t\\ ent
 and forty-fuur, or to P,LY an exemption-tax 
should they hC' physically ulJfit. The Blllld{'8-
/l";:/l!/ (field force, aù:"urdly callEd 
élitl' the French cantons) ('onsists of all men up to thirty-two, and each canton 
is required to furnish a force equal to at lea"t 3 per cent. of its population, and in 
addition a re:<erve of half that strength. The L((I/{liulu' (militia) includes all 
men who have pas:<ed through the 
\.uszug. Most of the expenses connected with 
the army are horne b
 the Federation.- 
The mnt-ons le\-y the recruits, appoint the officers, ana cuny on the adminis- 
tration of their contingents. The Federal authorities furni"h the instructors, 
and exC'rcise a general control. All legislation on military matters emanates from 
them. 
The army, though not a standing' one, neverthell'"'' weighs heavily upon the 
Federal and cantonal budgets, and a deficit has become almo"t chronil} since the 
middle of the present century. The fir"t Federal loan was contracted in l
Gì, 
and fre"h loans will have to be contracÌf'd in future every year unless the cantons 
are called upon to cover the deficiency in the public revenue. This, however, 
would he a dangerous e'\:periment, for most of the canton.. raise their revenues hy 
direct taxes, and would resent any increase of the heavy burden they are ohliged 
to bear eycn now. The Federal revenue is deri\"!'rl chiefly from customs, for the 
Post and Telegrapb Uffices yield ùut a small surplus. A portion of tbe revenue is 
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Staff . 
Infantry, 107 batt'llions 
Ca\'"alry, 24 squadrons and 12 troops 
Artillpr\'", 60 battf'ries anù train. 
Enr:ineers, 8 battalions 
Ho<pital Corps . 
Admini
trations . 
Permanent Instructors 


620 
98,1"'8 
2,646 
1,5,.5:30 
2,:!"5 
887 
292 
187 
120,6:1.5 



taff . 
107 battalions 
24 squadrons an.! 12 troops 
23 batteries and tmin 
8 battalions 


110 
81,617 


2.
;
 
7,t:!ï 
1,48-1 


60-1 


93.515 


Eaeh man undprg-oes six to pig-ht wppks' sptting-up drill, and as long as he remains in th(' Ausmg he 
annually attends a "e...k"s or a fortnight's training, a......ording to the bmnch of the army to whieh he 
belongs. 
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paid over to the canton!'. Thf'!';e latter derive their chief revenue from a property 
tax of one and a half per mille.- 


. Ue\"cnue and oxpenùiture of the Confederation :- 


1874 
18ï5 
18i6 
1818 


Revenue. 

n,8ì3,i!J2 
1,580,640 
1,6,j9,496 
1,642,600 


Expenditure. 
æmJl,:!9,
 
1,570,640 
l,i04,880 
1,684,920 


The military p'"'pemliturp amounted to f:i)86,239 in 18i6, as compared with f:127,439 in 1872. 
The public debt of the J{"publie amounts to f:I,liO.OOO. As a set-off against thp Jpbt there exists a 
so-eallpd .. Feùt'ral fortune," including landed property and invested capital. It is valued at JòI,2il,33:!. 
but only yielded f:ll,i3G in 18ï6. 
The cantonal debts prohably amount to Jò400,000. 
Taxation, inclusive of "hat is levied by the eantolli, is sufficiently onerous to excuse a great amount 
of grumbling. 



Aar, 427, 429,430 
Aar, Canal of the, 465 
Aargau, 466 
Abbeville, 334 
Abize, III 
Adour, 45 
Adula, 406 
Agde, 118 
Agde, Cap d', 110 
Agen, 67 
Aguillon, 67 
Ahun, 200 
.\igueperse, 196 
.\ ignes-:U orteB, 103, 121 
Aiguillipr, 182 
Aiguillon, 218 
Ain, 1;'j0, 153 
Ain Department, 157,386 
Aire, 68, 337 
Aisne Department, 310, 389 
Aix, 127 
Aixe, 200 
Aix-les-Bains, 145 
Ajol, Yalley of, 353 
Alais, 120 
.\Ibères, 23 
.-\ lbert, 332 
Alberhille, 145 
Albi, 192 
Albigl'ois, 191 
Albula,431 
.\Iderney, 269 
Alençon, 275 
Alesia, 162, ] 67 
Alet, 115 
.-\lptseh Glaeier, 400, 422 
All.l
"ae, 198 
.-\lle, ard, 142 
Allier. :Wl, 223 
.\llier Department, 201, 386 
Alpes-)hritimes, 134 
.\Ipilles, ïï 
.-\lps, French, 78 
Altorf, 469 
Altstätten, 472 
Am bérieu, 157 
Ambert. 197 
Ambleteuse.336 
Amboise,236 
Amiens. 332 
Amplepuis. 173 
Ancenis, 243 
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Andeh's, 315 
AnderÏnatt, 393 
Andrezieux, 204 
Anduze, 120 
Angers, 239 
Angou1ême, 212, 213 
Aniane, 118 
Anie-he, 339 
.-\.nnecv, 146 
Annec
'. Lake of, 90 
Annonay, 124 
Alltibes, 134 
Alltif('r, 290 
Appenzell,473 
Aps, 123 
Apt, 139 
Aran, 31 
Arbois, 159 
Arbresle, 173 
Are, ïï 
Are, Pont d', 96 
Areachon, 42, 72 
Arcis.sur-Aube,291 
Arcueil, 307 
Ardèche, 95 
Ardèche Department, 122,385 
Ardennes, 349 
Ardennes Department, 350, 390 
Ardres. 337 
Argelès, Glacier of, 36 
Argl'n
, 107, 130 
Argl'ntan, 276 
ArgPlltat, 197 
Argenteuil, 309 
Argenton, 233 
Argovie, 467 
Ariége, 55 
Arlanc, 197 
Aries, 53, 128 
Annagnac, 65 
Annentières-sur-LyB, 340 
Armissan, 117 . 
Arques, 321 
Arras, 337 
Arreau, 60 
Ars.en-Ré, 217 
A1"ve, 88, 90 
Asniêres, 307 
Aspe,62 
A
pres, 53 
Attigny, 352 
Aubagne, 127 


Aube, 281 
Aube Department, 291, 388 
Aubenas, 122 
Aubervilliers, 307 
Aubin, 191 
Anbusson, 200 
Ane-h, 65 
Ande, 27,28, 106, 115 
Ande Department, 115, 385 
Andinconrt, 160 
Angst, 467 
Aumale, 321 
Annis, 210 
Auray, 258 
Anre, 60 
Anre, River, 273 
AurilIac, 194 
Auriol, 127 
Auteri,-e, 58 
Authion, 224 
Antnn, 169 
Amergne, 181 
Auxerre, 290 
Anxonne, 165 
A\allon, 290 
.\ venehes, 458 
A venti cum, 458 
Avesnes,337 
A ve\ ron, 66 
Ave
Ton DE'partment, 190,386 
.'h-ignon,137 
A,izE',2\14 
Ananehes, 275 
Ax, 55 
Axenstra88e,470 
Av,294 

incourt, 334 


Baccarat, 354 
Baden, 468 
Bagnères-de-BigOlTe,60 
Bagnères-de-Luehon, 66, fJ7 
Bagnulles. 276 
Bagnuls-sur-CèzE',121 
Baillenl, 342 
Balaruc, 119 
Bâl(', 465 
Bandols, 131 
Baoussé Ron..sé, 134, 136, 137 
B"lpanme, 337 
Barbaste, 67 
Barbezienx, 214 
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B.lrcelonnette, UO 
Raréges, 62 
Barfleur, 2ï 4 
Bolr-Ie-Due,350 
Bar-sur-Aube, 291 
Bar-sur-Seine, 291 
Basel, 46.
 
Basques in the Pyrenees, 37 
Basses-Alpes, 140, 385 
Basses-Pyrénées, 62, 384 
Rlssin, 276 
Bastide, La, 193 
Batz, 2:!9, 231 
Raume-les-Dames, 161 
Baux, 129 
Bavai, 338 
Baveux, 276 
Ravonm.,63 
Ba
as, 69 
Béarn, 45, 62 
Beaucaire, 121, 122 
Beauee, 233 
Be"lufort-en- Vallée, 239 
Beaugeney, 234 
Heaujeu, 173 
Ueaujolais, 173, 188 
Beaumont, 65 
Beaune, Hi7 
Ueauregard, 235 
UeauvaiB,314 
Bédarieux, 117 
Bi'gles, 72 
Bdfurt, 162 
Hdp'eh, 115 
Bellae, 200 
Bellegarùe, 53, 151 
Hell", ille, 173 
Belley, 157 
Bellinzona, 453 
Herek-sur-:\Ier, 334 
Bergerae, 199 
Bergues, 342 
Bern, 461 
Bern, Canton, 460 
B('rnay,316 
Rernina, 406 
Berre, 112 
Berthouù, 463 
Besançon, 161, 162 
Bes
éO"es 120 
Béth;ne: 337 
Bex, 454 
Bézenet, 2ul 
Béziers, 11 7 
Riarritz, 64 
Biel, 463 
Bienne, 464 
Bi"nne, L.,ke of, 426 
Biène, PI.ltcaU of, 94 
BilIum, 197 
BizI', 117 
Blamont, 354 
Blane,233 
Blanquefort, 73 
Blanzv, 170 
Bla
 e; 73 
Blois, 234 
Hlumli
,llp, 401 
RueaO"f' 276 
Boù,,
s
e, 473 
Roi-n, 20,) 
Bohain,314 
I1ull;,ne, 139 
Bonaguil, 67 
Bonfnl, 467 
Ronneval, R6 
Bonneville, 147 
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BorÙI'aux. 69, 70 
Born, Pays de, 41, 69 
Bort, 197 
Bosco in Tieino, 448 
Bosmorcau, 200 
Bouehf's-du-Hhûne, 124, 385 
Bougival,308 
Boulogn(', 307, 335 
Boulogne Hills, 323 
Bourbon-Lanev, 170 
Bourbon-I' Archambault, 204 
Bourbonne-les-Bains,291 
Bourbourg-, 342 
Bourg, 73, 157 
Buurganeuf, 200 
Bourg-de-Péage, 142 
Bourg-d'Oisans, 143 
Bourgf'B, 232 
Bourget, Lake of, 91, 92 
Bourgoin, 144 
Bourg St. Andéol, 123 
Bourgueil, 23ï 
Buuseat, Le, 72 
13oussl1e, 2u I 
Bouvínes, 342 
Bouzigues, 119 
Bmntòmf', 199 
Brass.'1e, 197 
Brav 287 
Bréh
t, 262 
Bn.sse, I a, 353 
Rressuirc, 220 
Brest, 260 
Un.tagne, 246 
Bretf'ui1, 316 
Briançon, 139 
Briarf', 234 
Brides, 145 
Brie, 297 
Brie-en-Comte, 298 
Brieg, 454 
Brienne, 291 
Rrienz, 464 
Brienz, Lake of, 427 
Briev, 355 
Brig-;"ulil's, 133 
Erigue. 454 
Briunne, 316 
Briouùe, 190 
Blittanv, 246 
Brive.198 
RlUgg, 468 
Brunnen, 470 
Bugue, Le, 199 
Eurgdorf, 463 
Burgundy, 148 
Bussang, 3.53 
Buss)-le-Grand, 167 
Buzançais, 233 


C'adilhc, 69 
Own, 277 
('agots, 6:1 
Cahors, 193 
Cal,lÏ
, 336 
Calanùa, 
Iount, 404 
l'alas, I R9 
Caluire, 172 
Calvados Department, 276, 388 
Camargue, 10 1 
CamJ:Jmi, ;;38 
Camembert, 276 
Campan, 60 
Can calc, 265 
Canigou, '25 
Cannes, 131), 138 
Cantal, 181, 194,386 


C"lp-Breton, 68 
Capv('rn, 62 
l'areaniéres, 55 
CareassonDc, 116 
Carentan, 24 7 
Carhaix, :l61 
Carignan, 351 
Carlat, 194 
Carlitte, 26, 28 
Carmaux, 191 
Caronte, 113 
Carllentras, 138 
Cassel, 342 
Cassis, 127 
CasteljaIoux, 67 
l'astelmoron, 67 
Castelnaudary,115 
Castel-Sarrasin, 65 
Castets, 69 
l'astillon, 73 
l'astres, 193 
Cateau-CambrésÍ8. 338 
Catog-ne, 416 
Caudêran, 72 
Caudry, 338 
Caunes, 116 
Caussade, 66 
GlUBse of .lHéjean, 1
5, 176 
Cautf'rets,62 
Caux, 288 
CavaiIIon, 138 
Cayeux, 334 
Cazaubon, 65 
Cazèrl's, 58 
Cf'lts, 16 
l'enis, lIIont, 85 
Cento ValIi, 39-1 
( 'erdagne, La, 28 
Cérct, 53 
Cérons, 69 
Cettf', 118 
Cévf'nnf's,174 
Chabeuil, 142 
l'hablais, 146 
Chagny, 168 
Chaise-Dieu, 190 
l'halabre, 115 
Chalin, 152 
Challes, 1405 
Chalonnf's, 239 
Chalons-sur-IIIarne, 293 
Chalons-sur-Saône, 168 
ChJJus, 200 
Chamagn(',353 
Chambéry, 145 
Chanl bon, 201 
Chambon, Le, 204 
C'h.,mbord,235 
Chamonix, 87, 147 
Champagnf', 28-1 
Champagney, 164 
Champagnolf', 1.59 
Ch"mptoee, 239 
Ch,onnf'l Islands, 266 
Channel Tunnel, 328 
Ch,mtenay, 243 
Chantilly, 313, 314 
Chanton;"a" 221 
Charf'nte, 206, 207, 213 
Charentf' Department, 212, 387 
Charente-Inférieure, 214, 387 
Charenton, 307 
Charité, 231 
CharIevíllc, 351 
Charollais, 188 
CharoIIes, 170 
Chartrf's, 235, 236 



Chartreu!<l', 1!3 
Chartreuse, Granùe, 82, 8i 
('hasseron, )Iunt, H5 
Ch,itt!1lubri,mt, 2!5 
l 'h.ìteau-Chinun, :!32 
Ch,'iteau-du- I oir, :!-Il 
Châteauùun, :!3tj 
Ch:,h',lU-(
ontier, U2 
Chateaulll'uf, 23-1 
Châteauneuf-Handon, 189 
Chàtpaurenau1t, 23i 
(h.ìteaurom:, 233 
Ch.tteau-Thiern,311 
Châteldon, 196 . 
Ch.ìtellerau1t, 219 
Chàtillon, 16 i, 2;,3 
Châtre, 233 
Chauffailies, 1 iO 
Chaumont-en-Bas
igny, 292 
Chauny, 312 
Chaussade, La, 231 
Chamigny, :!19 
Chaux, 150 
(,haux-de-Fonds, 460 
Cha, agnae. 19-1 
f 'hazelle
-sllr-L\"on, 205 
Chenoneeaux, 236 
Cher D"partment, 232, 3Si 
Cherbourg, 2i3 
('hessy-les-:llines, 1 i3 
('hinon, 237 
('hoisy-Ie-Hoi, 30i 
('holet, 239 
('homérae, 12! 
Chrishona, 466 
('hur,4il 
Churfirsten, 405 
('integabelle, 58 
Ciot.tt, l:!i 
('ire\", 3.:>-1 
Ci\"my, 218 
Claimc,6ï 
Clainaux, 159 
Clame"" 232 
Clermont, 195, 314, 3':>0 
Clermont-l'Hérau1t, 118 
CléI"), 23! 
Clisson, :H3 
C10\"es, 236 
Cluny, 169 
(1uses. IH 
('oire. ! ïl 
('oiron, 122 
Collioure, 53 
Combourg. 265 
CommentI"\'", 201 
('ommerc\": 350 
('ompii>gIÌe, 312, 3H 
f'onearneau. 259 
Condé-sur-X oireau, 278 
('ondon, 65 
f'onfolens, 212 
Con
tanz, Lake of, 432 
Corbeil, 309 
Corbie, 332 
("orbière
, 29 
('ordes, 192 
Cornouaille, 250 
('orrèze Department, 197, 386 
('osne, 231 
Costabona, 53 
Cûte-d'( Ir, 16-1 
('otpntin. :U6, 2iO 
('"tes, i3 
Cõtes-du-Xord Department, 261, 
3R8 
CÙte :St. André, 143 
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Cottian Alps, i8 
Couehl's-I('Q-}Iin('s. 169 
Coulmiers, 23! 
CuulommieI'>', 298 
Couronne, La, 21-1 
Coursan, 116 
Coutanees. 2ï-1 
Cransac, 191 
Craon,2!2 
Crapponnc's Canal, 99 
Crau of Crapponne, 99 
Cree\", 33! 
CreiÌ, 314 
Crest, H 2 
('reuse Department, 200, 386 
Creusot, Le, 169 
Croisie, 231, 2-15 
Crussol, 12-1 
Cuers, 132 
CuirC', li2 
Culoz, 91 
CII88('t, 202 


D lrnétal, 318 
Dauphiné, 80 
Dax, 68 
Decaze,ille, 191, 192 
Deeize, 231 
Denain, 338 
Dent du Midi, 396 
DeoIs, 233 
De\"il's Bridge, !83 
Dé,.olu\", 83 
niablerets, !02 
Die, 142 
Dieppe, 320 
Dieu-Ie-Fit, H2 
Digne, HO 
Digoin, 1 iO 
DiJon, 165 
Dinan, 263 
Disentis, 4 i2 
Di'es, 2i9 
Dol, 265 
Dûle, 159 
Dol-er- Y erehant, 15 
Dombes, 156 
Domfront, 2i6 
Domme,199 
Domrem\", 353 
Donzy, 231 
Dorat, 200 
Dordogne, 18i 
Dordople Department, 198, 386 
Dore, ì\Iont, 183 
Douai. 339 
Douarnenez, 260 
Doubs, 151, 15-1 
Douhs at St. Ursanne, H2 
Douhs Department, 159, 3!!6 
Doué-Ia-Fontaine, 239 
Doullens, 33! 
Ilourdan, 309 
"over, Strait of, 32!! 
llrae, 92, 9-1 
"raguignan, 133 
llranse, 423 
Dreux, 236 
Drôme, 94 
Drôme Dep.'lrtmcnt, HI 
Dunkirk, 3!3 
Dun-Ie-Roi, 232 
Durance, 9 i 
Eauze, 65 
Ebene Flub, 481 
Ebreuil, 202 
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hluse, L', 90,151 
I Einsiedl('n, !iO 
Flb('uf,31i 
Elne, 53 
Embrun, 139 
Eng-adin, !06, 4i2 
Enghien, 309 
Entlebllch, !68 
Entre-dellx-:llers, 69 
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